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PREFACE. 


When Madoc was brought to a close in the sum.* 
mer of 1799j Mr. Coleridge advised me to publish 
it at once, and to defer making any material alter- 
ations, if any should suggest themselves, till a second 
edition. But four years had passed over my head 
since Joan of Arc was sent to the press, and I was 
not disposed to commit a second imprudence. If 
the reputation obtained by that poem hadcoiiHimcd 
the confidence whicli I felt in myscU', it had also 
the effect of making me perceive my own defi- 
ciencies, and cncloavour with all diligence to supply 
them. I pleased myself with the hope that it Avould 
one day be likened to Tasso’s llinaklo, and that as 
the Jerusalem had fulfilled tlio promiso of bettor 
things whereof that poem was the pledge, so might 
Madoc be regarded in relation to tlic juvenile 
work Avhich had preceded it. Thinking that this 
would probably be the greatest poem I sliould over 
produce, my intention rvas to bestow upon it all 
possible care, as indeed I had detonniiied never 
again to undertake any subject witliout duo prepar- 
ation. With tills view it was my wish, before Madoc 
could be considered as completed, to see more of 
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Wales than I had yet seen. This I had some op- 
portunity of doing in the autumn of 1801, with ray 
old friends and schoolfellows Charles Wynn and 
Peter Elmsley. And so much was I bent upon 
making niyselfbetter acquainted with Welsh scenery, 
manners, and traditions, than could be done by books 
alone, that if I had succeeded in obtaining a house 
in the Vale of Neath, for which I was in treaty the 
year following, it would never hare been ray for- 
tune to be classed among the Lake Poets. 

Little had been done in revising the poem til! 
the first year of my abode at Keswick : there, in 
the latter end of 1803, it was resumed, and twelve 
months were diligently employed in reconstructing 
it. The alterations w'ere more material than those 
which had been made in Joan of Arc, and much 
more extensive. In its original form the poem con- 
sisted of fifteen hooks, containing about six thou- 
sand lines. It was now divided into two parts, and 
enlarged in the proportion of a full third. Sliorter 
divisions than tlie usual one of books, or cantos, were 
found more convenient; the six books tlierefore, 
which the first' part comprised, were distributed in 
seventeen sections, and the other nine in twenty- 
seven. These changes in the form of the work wore 
neither capriciously made, nor for the sake of 
novelty. The story consisted of two parts, almost 
as distinct as the Iliad and Odyssey ; and tlie sub- 
divisions were in like manner indicated by the sub- 
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joct. The alterations in the conduct of tlic piece 
occasioned its increase of length. 

When Matthew Lewis published the Castle Spec- 
tre, he gave as his reason for introducing negro 
guards in a drama which ivas laid in feudal times, 
that he thought their appearance would ])rodure a 
good cfiect ; and if the effect would havcheeii better 
by making them blue instead of black, blue, .said 
he, tliey should have been. lie was not more bent 
upon pleasing the public by stage effect, (which no 
dramatist ever studied more succe.ssfully,) than I 
was upon following iny own sense of propriety, and 
thereby obtaining the approbation of that fit au- 
dience, winch, being contented that it .should bo few, 
I was .sure to find. Mr. Solheby, whos(“ iSaul was 
published about the .same time as Madoe, said to 
me a year or two afterwards, “You and I, Sir, find 
that blank vrr.se will not do in these days ; we must 
stand upon another tuck.” Mr. Sotlii'by considered 
the decision of the Pic-Poudre Court as linal. But 
my suit was in that Court of Record which sooner or 
later pronounces unerringly upon the inerit.s of the 
case. 

Madoc was immediately reprinted in America 
in numbers, making two ochivo volumes. About 
nine years afterwards there, appeared a paper in 
the Quarterly Review, which gave greaf. offence to 
the Americans ; if I am not mistaken in my recol- 
lections, it was the first in that journal which had 
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any such tendency. An .American author, wliose 
name I heard, but had no wish to remember, sup- 
posed it to have been written by me; and upon 
this gratuitons supposition, (in which, moreover, lie 
happened to be totally mistaken,) he attacked me in 
a pamphlet, which he had the courtesy to send me, 
and which I have preserved among my Curiosities 
of Literature. It is noticed in this place, because, 
among other vituperative accusations, the pam- 
phleteer denounced tlie author of Madoc as having 
“ meditated a most serious injury against tlie re- 
putation of the New World, by attributing its dis- 
covery and colonization to a little vagabond Welsh 
Prince.” This, he said, “ being a most insidious 
attempt against tlie honour of America and the 
reputation of Columbus,” ■* 

This poem was tlie means of making me person- 
ally acquainted vith Miss Seward. Her encomias- 
tic opinion of it was communicated to me tlirougli 
Charles Lloyd, in a way wliicli required some cour- 
teous acknowledgement; tliis led to an intercliange 
of letters, and an invitation to Lichfield, where, 
accordingly, I paid her a visit, when next on^my 

* The title of this notable pamphlet is, « The United States 
and England; being a Beply to the Criticism on Inchi, piin’s 
Letters, contained in the Quarterly Review for January 181 d. 
New York: published by A. H. Inskeep; and Bradtoi'd and 
Inskeep, Philadelphia. Van Winkle and Wiley, Printers, laij.” 
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way to London, in 1807. kSlie resided in the Bi.sliop’s 
palace. I was u.sliered up the broad brown stair- 
case by her cousin, the Reverend Henry White, 
then one of the minor canons of tliat cathedral, a 
remarkable person, who introduced me into the 
presence with jubilant but ap23alling solemnity. 
Miss Seward was seated at her desk. She had just 
finished some verses to be “ Inscribed on the blank 
lea'^'cs of the Poem Madoc,” and the first greeting 
was no sooner past, than she requested that I would 
permit her to read them to me. It was a mercy that 
she did not ask mo to retid them aloud. But she read 
admirably herself. The situation, however, in which 
I found myself, was so i-idiculous, and I wim so 
apprehensive of catching the eye of one person in 
the room, who was equally afraid of meeting iiiino, 
that I never felt it more difficult to control my^ 
emotions, than while listening, or seeming to 
listen, to my own praise and glory. But, bending 
my head as if in a jrosture of attentiveness, and 
screening my face with my hand, and occasionally 
using some force to compress the, risible muscles,! got 
through the scene without any misbehaviour, and 
expressed my thanks, if not in terras of such glow- 
ing admiration as she was accustomed to receive 
from others, and had bestowed upon my unworthy 
self, yet as well as I could. I passed Iwo day.s 
under her roof, and corresponded with her from 
that time till her death. 
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Miss Seward had been crippled by having re- 
peatedly injured one of her knee-pans. Time had 
taken away her bloom and her beauty, but her fine 
countenance retained its animation, and her eyes 
could not have been brighter nor more expressive 
in her youth. Sir Walter Scott says ol them, 
“ they vere auburn of the precise shade and hue of 
her hair. In reciting, or in speaking with anim- 
ation, they appeared to become darker, and as it were 
to flash fire. I should have hesitated,” he adds, 
“ to state the impression which this peculiarity made 
upon me at the time, had not my observation been 
confirmed by that of the first actress on this or any. 
other stage, witli whom I lately lu\]3pened to con- 
verse on our deceased friend's e.vprcs.sivc powers ol' 
countenance.”’'' Sir Walter has not ob.served tliat 
thi.s peculiarity was liereditary. Describing, in oiu' 
of her earlier lotteis, a scene witli her niotlier, she 
says, “ I grew so saucy to her, that she looked grave, 
and took her pinch of snuff, first at one nostril, and 
then at the other, with swift and angi’y energy, and 
her eyes began to grow dark and to flash. ”1' is an 
odd peculiarity: but the balls of my mother’s eyes 
change from brown into black, when she feels either 
indignation or bodily pain.” 1' 

* Biographical Preface to the Poetical Works of Anna 
Seward, j). xmi. 

f Literary CorrespondeDCc. Ib. p. exxi, 
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j\Ilss Seward was not so much over-rated at one 
time, as slie lias since been untliily depreciated. 
She was .so coirsiderahle a person when her reputa- 
tion was at its height, tlial VVasliingten said no 
circumstance in his life had been so mortifying to 
him as that of having been made tlie subject of her 
invectiv’c in her Monody on Major Andre. After 
peace had been concluded between Great llritain 
and the United States, he commissioned an Ame- 
rican officer, who was aliout to sail for England, to 
call upon her at Lichlickl, and oxiilain to lier, that 
instead of having caused Andre’s death, lie had 
endeavoured to save him ; and she was reijuestetl to 
peruse tlie papers in proof of this, wliicli he sent 
for her perusal. “ Tliey filled me wilh contrition,’’ 
says Miss Seward, “ for the rash injustice of my 
censure.” 

An officer of her name served as lieutenant in 
the garrison at Gibraltar during the siege. I’o his 
groat surprise, .. for he had no introduction whioh 
could lead him to expect the honour of such notice, 

, . he received an invitation to dine with Genernl 
Elliot. ThoGeneial asked him if he wore related to 
the author of the Monody on Major Andre. Tiu- 
Lieutenant replied that he hud the honour of bring 
very distantly related to her, but he had not the 

* Letters of Anna Seward, vol. v. p. 1 41. 

VOL. V. a 
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happiness of her acquaintance. “ It is sufficientj 
Mr. Seward,” said the General, “that you bear lier 
name, and a fair reputation, to entitle you to the 
notice of every soldier who has it in his power to 
serve and oblige a military brother. You will always 
find a cover for you at my table, and a sincere wel- 
come ; and whenever it may be in my power to serve 
you essentially, I shall not want the inclination.”* 
These anecdotes show the estimation in which 
she was, not undeservedly, held. Her epistolary style 
was distorted and disfigured by her admiration of 
Johnson ; and in her poetry she set, rather than fol- 
lowed, the brocade fashion of Dr. Darwin, Still Ihcro 
are unquestionable proofs of extraordinary talents 
and great ability, both in her letters and her poems. 
She was an exemplary daughter, a most affectionate 
and faithful friend. Sir Walter has estimated, with 
characteristic skill, her powers of criticism, and her 
strong prepossessions upon literary points. And 
believing that the more she was known, the more' 
she would have been esteemed and admired, I 
bear a willing testimony to her accomplishments 
and her genius, to her generous disposition, her 
frankness, and her sincerity and warmth of heart. 

f^eswic/i, 19. 1838. 


LettL^’s of Anna Seward, vol. i. p. 298/ 
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The historical facts on whicli this Poem is foiuiclecl 
may be I'elated in a few words. On the death of 
Owen Gwyneth, king of North Wales, A.D. 1169, 
his children disputed the succession. Yorwerth, tlie 
elder, ivas set aside without a struggle, as being in- 
capacitated by a blemish in his face. Hod, though 
illegitimate, and born of an Irish mother, obtained 
possession of the throne for a while, till he was de- 
feated and slain by David, the eldest son of the late 
king by a second wife. The conqueror, who then 
succeeded without opposition, slew Yorwerth, im- 
prisoned Rodri, and hunted others of Iiis brethren 
into exile. But Madoc, meantime, abandoned his 
barbarous country, and sailed away to the West in 
search of some better resting-place. The land wliich 
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he discovered pleased him : he left there part of his 
people, and tvent back to Wales for a fresh supply 
of adventurers, with whom he again set sail, and 
was heard of no more. Strong evidence has been 
adduced that he reached America, and that his 
posterity exist there to this day, on the southern 
branches of the Missouri*, retainingtheir complexion, 
their language, and, in some degree, their arts. 

About the same time, the Aztecas, an American 
tribe, in consequence of certain calamities, and of a 
particular omen, forsook Aztlan, their own country, 
under the guidance of Yuhidthiton. They became 
a mighty people, and founded the Mexican empire, 
taking the name of Mexicans, in honour of Mcxitli, 
their tutelary god. Their emigration is here con- 
nected with the adventures of Madoc, and their 
superstition is represented as the same which their 
descendants practised, when discovered by the 
Spaniards. The manners of the Poem, in both its 

* That country lias now been fully exploied, .snd where, 
ever Madoc may have settled, it is now ceitain that no Wcisli 
Indians are to be found upon any branches of the Missouri. 
— 181.1 
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part-, will bi‘ f'oimd historically true. It assumes 
not tlif’ clcgradf'i! title of Ejric: and the questim), 
tlimdbre, is not whether the .story is formed upon 
tlie rules ol Aristotle, hui whether it bo adapted to 
the jjurposes of poetry. 

Ki'\wiil., 1805. 



Thrpc thinps mimt he avoided in Poetry ; the J)'iiwhtis, the 
vliscio'c-, and the siijitrjiuom. 

The three (wcellencics of Poetry aimpUcHy of langnayr, Siim- 
pUcity of subject, and dmpUcity of invention. 

The three indispensahk jmrities of Poetry s pufv 

laiigiiage, and pure manners. 

Thret things should all Poetry he; thoroughly vruditv, tho- 
roughly animated, and Lliorouykly vaturaU 
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rOAIE, LISTEN TO A TALC Of TIMTS OF OLll [ 

fouEj FoH ri: icNon mi:, i am iir who «3\nc. 

I’lIL 3IAID or ARC, AM) I AM IIC WHO rJlAMEI) 
or TIIALAHA THE Will) AND WONDLJlOtJS SONO. 
COMEj LISTEN TO MV LA^•, ANII AT SlIAJ.L UEAIt 
!fO;V MAIIOC FROM THE SHORES OF TIRITAIM SPIIEAD 
riJE Aovj.'NTunous SAIL, EXTLOJtrj) Tin; orrAN 
ANJ) QUELEED liAIlIJAlUAN POWEUj AND OVERTIIIlLn 
THE HLOOIJY ALTARS OC IDOT.ATIIA', 

AND PLANTED IN ITS FANES TIlUrsri'irAN'lT.Y 

me CROSS or cuuisi. come listen to my lay I 
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PAIIT THE rmST. 


I. 


THE RETURN TO WALES. 

Fair blows tlie wind, . . tho vessel drives iilong, 
I-Ier streamers fluttering at their length, lier sails 
All full, . . she drives along, and round her ])ro\v 
Scatters the ocean siiray. What feelings then 
Fill’d every bosom, when the mariners, 

After the peril of that weary w.ay, 

Beheld their own dear country 1 Hero stands one 
Stretching his sight toward the distant shoi'o, 

And as to well-known forms his busy joy 
Shapes the dim outline, eagerly he points 
The fancied headland and the cajic and bay. 

Till his eyes ache o’erstrainiiig. Tins man shakes 
His comrade’s hand and bids him welcome, home, 
And blesses God, and then he woeps aloud ; 
ticre stands another, who in secret prayer 
Calls on the Virgin and Jus patron Saint, 
Renewing his old vows of gifts and alms 
And pilgrimage, so he may find all well. 

B 2 
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Silent and thoughtful and apart from all 
Stood Madoc ; now his noble enterprize . 
Proudly remembering, now in dreams of hope, 
Anon of bodings full and doubt and fear. 

Fair smiled the evening, and the favouring gale 
Sung in the shrouds, and swift the steady bark 
Rush’d roaring through the waves. 

Tlie sun goes down : 
Far off his light is on the naked crags 
Of Penmanmawr, and Arvon’s ancient hills ; 

And the last glory lingers yet awhile, 

Crowning old Snowdon’s venerable head. 

That rose amid his mountains. Now the ship 
Drew nigh where Mona, the dark isl.aiul, stretch’d 
Her shore along the ocean's lighter line. 

There through the mist and twilight, many a tire 
Up-flaming stream’d upon the level .sea 
Red lines of lengthening light, which, far away 
Rising and falling, flash’d athwart thu waves. 
Thereat full many a thought of ill disturb’d 
PrinceMadoc'smind ; . . did some new conqueror seize 
The throne of David ? had the tyrant’s guilt 
Awaken’d vengeance to the deed of death ? 

Or blazed they for a brother’s obsequies, 

The sport and mirth of murder ? . . Liko the lights 
Which there upon Aberfraw’s royal walls 
Are waving with the wind, the painful doubt 
Fluctuates within him . . . Onward drives the gale, . . 
On flies the hark ; . . and she hath reach’d at length 
Her haven, safe from her unequall’d way I 
And now, in louder and yet louder joy 
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ClamorouSj the happj’' iiiariiiei'S all-hail 
Their native shore, and now they leap to land. 

There stood an old man on the beach to wait 
The comers from the ocean ; and he ask’d, 

Is it the Pj'ince? And Madoe knew his voice, 
And turn’d to him and fell upon his neck ; 

For it was Uricn who had foster’d him. 

Had loved him like a child ; and Aladoc loved. 
Even as a father loved he that old man. 

My Sister ? quoth the Prince. . . Oh, she and I 
Have wept together, Madoc, for thy loss, . . 

That long and cruel absence ! . . She and 1, 

Hour after hour and day by day, have look’d 
Toward the waters, and with aching eyes 
And aching heart, sate watching every sail. 

And David and our hrethren ? cried the Prince, 
As they moved on, . . But then old IJrion’s lijis 
Were slow at answer ; and he spake, and paused 
In the first breath of utterance, as to choose 
Fit words for uttering some unhappy talc. 

More blood, quoth Madoc, yet ? Flath David’s fear 
Forced him to still more cruelty ? Alas . . 

Woe for the house of Owen I 

Evil stars, 

Eeplied the old man, ruled o’er thy brethren’s birth, 
From Dolwyddelan driven, his peaceful home. 

Poor Yorwerth sought the church's sanctuary ; 

The murderer follow’d ; . . Madoc, need I say 
Who sent the sword ? . . Llewelyn, Ins brave Ijoy, 
Where wanders he ? in this his rightful realm, 

B 3 
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Houseless and hunted; richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid liirn of that fear ! 

Ririd, an outlaw’d fugitive, as yet 
Eludes his deadly purpose ; Rodri lives, 

A prisonei- he, . . I know not in what fit 
Of natural mercy from the slaughter spared. 

Oh, if my dear old master saw the wreck 

And scattering of his house 1 . . that princely race 1 

The beautiful b.'iud of brethren tliat thoy were I 

Madoc made no rejily, . . he closed his eyes, 
Groaning. But Urien, for his heart was full, 
Loving to linger on the woe, pursued : 

I did not think to live to such an Iiour 
Of joy as this ! and often, when my sight 
Turn'd dizzy from the ocean, overcome 
With heavy anguish, Madoc, I have prayod 
That God would please to take me to his rest. 

So as he ceased Ids speech, a sudden sliout 
Of pojndar joy awakened Madoc’s ear : 

And calling then to mind the festal fires, 

He ask’d their import. The old man replied, 

It is the giddy people merry-making 
To welcome their now Queen; unheeding they 
The shame and the reproach to the long line 
Of our old royalty I , . . Thy brotlier weds 
The Saxon’s sister. 

What ! . . in loud reply 
Madoc exclaim’d, hath he forgotten all? 

David ! King Owen’s son, . . my father’s son, . , 
He wed the Saxon, . . the Plantagenot I 


i!<i! 
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Quotli TJrien, He so doats, as slie had dropt 
Some philtre in his cup, to lethargize 
The British blood that came from Owen’s veins. 
Three days his halls have echoed to the song 
Of joyaunce. 

Shame ! foul shame I that they should hear 
Songs of such joyaunce ! cried the indignant Prince : 
Oil that my Father’s hall, where I have heard 
The songs of Conven and of Keiriog’s day, 

Should echo this pollution 1 Will the chiefs 
Brook this alliance, this unnatural tie ? 

There is no face but wears a courtly smile, 

Urieii replied : Aberfraw’s ancient towers 
Beheld no pride of festival like this, 

No like solemnities, when Owen came 
In conquest, and Gowalchniai struck the harp. 

Only Goevvyl, careless of the pomp, 

Sits in her solitude, lamenting thee. 

Saw ye not then my banner ? quotii the Lord 
Of Ocean ; on the topmast-head it stood 
To tell the tale of triumph , or did night 
Hide the glad signal, and the joy hath yet 
To reach her? 

Now liad they almost attain’d 
The palace portal. Urien stopt and said, 

The child should know your coming ; it is long 
Since she hath heard a voice that to her heart 
Spake gladness ; . . none but I must tell lier this. 

So Urien sought Goervyl, whom he found 
Alone and gazing on the moonlight sea. 

B 4 
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Oil you are welcome, Urieii 1 cried tlic maid. 
There was a ship came sailing hitherward . . . 

I could not see his banner, for the night 
Closed in so fast around her; but my heart 
Indulged a foolish hope I 

The old man replied, 

With difficult effort keeping his heart down, 

God in his goodness may reserve for us 
That blessing yet ! I have yet life enow 
To trust that I shall live to see the day, 

Albeit the number of my years well nigh 
Be full. 

Ill-judging kindness I said the maid. 

Have I not nursed for two long wretched years 
That miserable hope, which every day 
Grew weaker, like a baby sick to death, 

Yet dearer for its weakness day by day I 

No, never shall we see his daring bark I 

I knew and felt it in the evil hour 

When fortli she fared I I felt it then ! that kiss 

Was our death-parting ! . . . And she paused to curb 

The agony ; anon, . . But thou hast been 

To learn their tidings, Uricn ? . . He replied, 

In half-articulate words, . . They said, my eliiki, 
That Madoc lived, . . that soon he would be lierc. 

She had received the shock of happiness : 

Urien ! she cried . . . thou art not mocking me ! 
Nothing the old man spake, but spread Jus arms 
Sobbing aloud. Goervyl from tlicir hold 
Started, and sunk upon "her brother's breast. 
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Recovering first, the aged Urien said, 

Enougli of this, . . . there will be time for this, 

My children ! better it behoves ye now 
To seek tlie King, And, Madoc, I beseech thee, 
Bear with thy brother ! gently bear with him, 

My gentle Prince ! he is the headstrong .slave 
Of passions unsubdued ; he feels no tic 
Of kindly love, or blood ; . . provoke him not, 
Madoc ! ... It is ins nature’s malady. 

Thou good old man ! replied the Prince, be sure 
I shall remember what to him is due, 

What to myself; for I was in Jiiy youth 
Wisely and well train’d up ; nor yet liath time 
Effaced tlie lore iiiy foster-father taught. 

Haste, haste ! exclaim’d Goervyl ; . . for iier lieait 
Smote her in sudden terror at the tliought 
Of Yorwerth, and of Owen’s broken liouse ; . . 

I dread his dark suspicions I 

Not for me 

Suffer that fear, my sister I quoth the Prince, 

Safe is the straiglit and open way I tread ; 

Nor liath God made the human heart so bad 
That thou or I should have a danger there. 

So saying, they toward the palace gate 
Went oil, ere yet Aberfraw had received 
The tidings of her wanderer’s glad return. 
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II. 

THE MARRIAGE FEAST. 


The guests were seated at the festal board ; 

Green rushes strewed the floor; high in the hall 
Was David ; Emma, in lier bridal robe, 

In youth, in beauty, by her husband’s side 
Sate at the marriage feast. The monardi raised 
His eyes, he saw the mariner approacli ; 

Madoe ! he cried ; sti'ong nature’s impulses 
Prevail'd, and witli a holy joy he met 
His brother’s warm embrace. 

With tliat what peals 
Of exultation sliook Aberfraw’s tower ! 

How then re-echoing rang the home of Kings, 
When from subdued Ocean, from the World 
That he had firtt foreseen, he first hud found. 

Came her triumphant child! The mariners, 

A happy band, enter the claraorouH hall ; 

Friend greets with friend, and all are friends ; one joy 
Fills with one common feeling every heart. 

And strangers give and take the welcoming 
Of hand and voice and eye. That boisterous joy 
At length allay’d, the board was spread atie^v, 

Anew' the horn was brimni'd, the central lioartli 
Built up anew for later revelries. 

Now to the ready feast I the seneschal 
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Duly below the pillars ranged the crew ; 

Toward the guest’s most lionourable seat 

The King himself led liis brave brother ; . . then, 

Eyeing the lovely Saxon as he spake, 

Here, hladoc, see thy sister! thou hast been 
Long absent, and our lioiisc hath felt tlie while 
Sad diminution ; but my arm at last 
Hath rooted out rebellion from tiie land ; 

And I liave stablisii’d now our ancient house, 
Grafting a scyon from llie royal tree 
Of England on the sceptre ; so shall poaeo 
Bless our dear country. 

Long and happy years, 

Await luy sovereigns! thus the Prince, replied, 
And long may our dear country rest in pc'ace ! 
Enough of sorrow hath oiir I'oya! house 
Knoun in the field of battles, . . yet we reap’d 
Tlie haivest of renown. 

Aye, . . many a day, 
David leplled, together have wo led 
The onset. . . Dost thou not remember, brother. 
How in that hot and unexpected chaige 
Oil Kelriog’s bank, wc gave the enemy 
Their welcoming ? 

And Berwyn’s after-strife ! 
Quoth Madoc, as the memory kindled him : 

The fool that day, who in his masque attire 
Sported before King Henry, vvislied in vain 
Eitlior habiliments of javelin-proof ! 

And yet not more precipitate that fool d 

Dropt his mock weapons, than the archers cg^t ' , 
Desperate tlieir bows and quivers-full away, •, 
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When ive leapt on, and in the mire and blood 
Trampled their banner I 

Tint, exclaimed the king, 
That was a day indeed, which I may still 
Proudly remember, proved ns I have been 
In conflicts of such perilous assay. 

That Sa.von combat seem’d like woinan's war. 

When with the traitor Hod I did wage 
The deadly battle, tlien was I in truth 
Put to the proof; no vantage-gvomid was there, 
Nor famine, nor disease, nor storms to aid, 

But equal, hard, close battle, man to man, 

Briton to Briton. By my soul, pursued 
The tyrant, heedless how from Madoc's eye 
Flasli'dtheqmckwratlilikelightuiiig, . . thonghiknew 
The rebel’s worth, his prowess then excited 
Unwelcome wonder ; even at the last, 

When stiff with toil and faint witli wounds, ho rahsed 
Feebly ids broken sword, . . . 

Then Madoc’s grief 
Found utterance ; Wherefore, David, do.9t thou rouse 
The memory now of that uiiliappy day, 

That thou should’stwisli tolikle from earth and heaven? 

Not in Abevfraw, . . not to me this tale I 

Tell it the Saxon ! . . be will join thy triumph, . . 

He hates the race of Owen ! . . but I loved 
My brother Hoel, . . loved him ? . . that ye knew I 
I was to him tlie dearest of his kin. 

And be my own heai-t's brotlier. 

David’s cheek 

Grew pale and dark ; he bent his broad black brow 
Full upon Madoc’s glowing countenance ; 
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Art thou return’d to brave me ? to my tuetli 
To praise the rebel bastard? to insult 
Tlie royal Saxon, my affianced friend ? 

I hate the Saxon ! Madoc cried ; not yet 
Have I forgotten, how from Keiriog’s shame 
Flying, the coward wreak’d his cruelty 
On our poor brethren I . . . David, secst thou never 
Those eyeless spectres by tliy bridal bed ? 

Forget that horror ? . . may the fire of God 
Blast my right hand, or ever it be link’d 
With that accursed Plantagenet’s ! 

The while. 

Impatience struggled in the heaving breast 

Of David ; every agitated limb 

Shook with ungovernable wrath ; the pogo. 

Who chafed his feet, in fear suspends his task ; 

In fear the guests gaze on him silently ; 

His eyeballs flash’d, strong anger choked Ills voice. 
He started up. . . Him Emma, by the hand 
Gently retaining, lield, with gentle words 
Calming his rage. Goervyl too in tears 
Besought her generous brother : he had met 
Emma's reproaching glance, and self-reproved 
While the warm blood flush’d deeper o’er his cheek, 
Thus he replied ; I pray you pardon me. 

My Sister-Queen ! nay, you will learn to love 
This high affection for the race of Owen, 

Yourself the daughter of his royal house 
By better ties than blood. 

Grateful the Queen 

Replied, by winning smile and elonuont eye 
Thanking the gentle Prince : a moment’s pause 
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Ensued ; Goervyl then with timely speech 
TJius to the wanderer of the ivatcrs spake : 

Madoc, thou hast not told us of the world 
Beyond the ocean and the paths of man. 

A lovely land it needb must be, my brotlier, 

Or sure you had not sojourn’d there so long, 

Of me forgetful, and my heavy hours 
Of grief and solitude and wretched hope. 

Where is Cadwallon ? for one bark alone 
1 saw come sailing here. 

Tlie tale you ash 

Is long, Goervyl, said the mariner, 

And I in truth am weary. Many moons 

Have wex’d and waned, since from thaldislantworld, 

The country of ray dreams and hope and faith, 

'We spread the homeward sail : a goodly world, 

My Sister ! thou wilt see its goodliuess, 

And greet Cadwallon there .... But this shall be 
To-morrow’s tale ; . . indulge we now tiie feast ! . . 
You know not uith what joy avc mariners 
Behold a sight like this. 

Smiling he spake, 

And turning, from the sew-er’s hand he took 
The floAving mead. David, the Avhile, relieved 
From rising jealousies, with better eye 
Regards his venturous brother. Let the Bard, 
Exclaim’d the king, give his aceustoni’d lay ; 

For SAveet, I knoAv, to Madoc is the sung 
He loved in eai'lier years. 

Then, strong of voice, 
The officer proclaim’d the soA'ereigu Avill, 

Bidding the hall be silent ; loud ho spake, 
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And smote the sounding pillar with his wand, 

And hush’d the banqueters. The chief of Bards 
Then raised the ancient lay. 

Thee, Lord ! he sung, 
0 Father! Thee, whose wisdom, Thee, whose power, 
Whose love, . . all love, all power, all wisdom, Thou! 
Tongue cannot utter, nor can heart conceive. 

He in the lowest depth of Being framed ^ 

The imperishable mind ; in every change, 

Through the great circle of progressive life, 

He guides and guards, till evil shall bo known, 

And being known as evil, cease to be ; 

And the pure soul, emancipate by Death, 

The Enlarger, shall attain its end predooui’d, 

The eternal newness of eternal joy. 

He left this lofty theme ; he .struck the, harp 
To Owen’s praise, swift in the course of wrath, 
Father of Heroes. That proud day he sung, 

When from green Erin came the insulting host, 
Lochliii’s long burthens of the flood, and they 
Who left their distant homes in evil Iioiir, 

The death-doom’d Nornien. Tiiei’c was heaviest toil. 
There deeper tumult, where the dragon race 
Of Alona trampled down the humbled head 
Of haughty powder ; the sword of slaughter carved 
Food for the yellow-footed fowl of heaven, 

And Meuai’s waters, burst rvith plunge on phing(', 
Curling above their banks with tempest-swell 
'riieir bloody billows heaved. 

The long-past days 

Came on the mind of Madoc, as he heard 
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That song of triumph ; on his sun-hurnt brow 
Sate exultation : . . other thoughts arose, 

As on the fate of all his gallant house 
Mournful he mused ; oppressive memory swcll’cl 
His bosom, over his fix’d eye-balls swam 
The tear’s dim lustre, and tlie loud-toned harp 
Rung on his ear in vain ; . . its silence first 
Roused him from dreams of days that wore no more. 
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Then on the morrow, at the festal board, 

Tlie Lord of Ocean thus began his tale. 

My heartbeat higli when with the favouring wind 
Wp sail’d anay ; Alierfraw! wJicn thy towers, 
j\.iid the huge headland ol'niy inotlior isle. 

Shrunk and were gone. 

But, Madoe, I would learn, 
Quoth David, how this entorprize arose, 

And the wild hope of worlds beyond the sea ; 

For at thine outset being in the war, 

I did not hear froiii vague and common fam(‘ 

The moving cause. Sprung it from bardic lore. 
The hidden wisdom of the year.s of old. 

Forgotten long ? or did it visit thee; 

In dreams that come from Heaven ? 

The Princ(' replied, 

Thou shalt hoar all; . . but if, amid the (ale, 

Strictly sincere, I haply should rchear.'io 
Aught to the King ungrateful, let my brother 
Be patient with the involuntary fault. 

I was the gue.st of Rhy.s at Dinevawr, 

And there the tidings found me, that our sire 
VOL. V. c 
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Was gather’d to his fathers : . . not alone 
The sorro\r came ; tlie same ill messenger 
Told of the strife that shook oiir royal house, 
Wlieii Hoel, proud of prowess, seized the throne 
Which you, for elder claim and lawful birth, 
Challenged in arms. With all a brother’s love, 

I on the instant hunied to prevent 
The impious battle ; . . all the day I sped ; 

Night did not stay me on my eager way . , . 
Where’er I pass’d, new rumour raised new fear . . 
Midnight, and morn, and noon, I hurried on, 
And the late eve was darkening when I reach’d 
Arvon, the fatal field. . . The sight, the sounds, 
Live in my memory now, . . for all was done ! 

For horse and horseman side by side in clonth, 
Lay on the bloody plain ; . . a ho.st of men, 

And not one living soul, . . and not one sound, 
One human sound ; . . only the raven’s wing, 
Which rose before my coming, and the neigh 
Of wounded horses, wandering o’er the plain. 

Night now was coming on ; a man approach’d 
And bade me to his dwelling nigJi at hand. 
Thither I turn’d, too weak to travel more ; 

For I was overspent with weai'iness, 

And having now no hope to bear me up. 

Trouble and bodily labour master’d me. 

I ask’d him of the battle : . . who had fallen 
He knew not, nor to whom tlie lot of war 
Had given my father’s sceptre. Flare, said he, 

I came to seek if haply I might find 

Some wounded wretch, abandon’d else to death. 
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My search was vain, tlic sword of civil war 
Had bit too deeply. 

Soon we rcacli’d his lionie, 

A lone and lowly dwelling in tlie hills, 

By a grey mountain stream. Beside the lieavtli 
There sate an old blind man ; liis head was raised 
As he were listening to the coming sounds, 

And in the lire-liglit shone his silver locks. 

Father, said he wdio guided me, I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality ; 

And then he brouglit me -water from the brook, 
And homely fare, and I was satisfied : 

That done, he piled the hearth, and spread around 
The rushes of repose. I laid me tiown ; 

But worn witli toil, and full of many feai's, 

Sleep did not visit me : the quiet bounds 
Of nature troubled my distemper'd sense; 

My ear was busy with the stirring gale, 

The moving leaves, the brook’s perpetual flow. 

So on the morrow languidly I rose, 

And faint with fever : but a restless u'ish 
Was working in me, and I said. My host, 

Wilt thou go with me to the battle-field, 

That I may' search the slain ? for in the fray 
My brethren fought ; and though with all my speed 
I strove to reach them ere the strife began, 

Alas, I sped too slow ! 

Grievest tliou for tJiat ? 

He answer’d, grievest thou that thou art spared 
The shame and guilt of that unhappy strife, 

Briton with Briton in unnatural war ? 

G 2 
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Ensued ; Goervyl then with timely speech 
Tiius to the auderer of the waters spake ; 

Madoc, thou hast not told us of the world 
Beyond the ocean and the paths of man. 

A lovely land it needs must be, my brother, 

Or sure you had not sojourn’d there so long. 

Of me forgetful, and my heavy hours 
Of grief aud solitude and wretched hope. 

Where is Cadwallon ? for one bark alone 
1 saw come sailing here. 

The tale you ask 

Is long, Goervyl, said the inariuev, 

Aud I in truth am weary. Many moons 

Have wex'd aud waned, since from that distant world, 

The country of my dreams and hope and faith, 

We spread the homeward sail; a goodly world, 

I\Iy Sister ! thou wilt see its goodliness, 

And greet Cadwallon there .... But this shall bo 
To-morrow’s tale ; . . indulge w'e now tho I’oast ! . . 
You know not with what joy we mariners 
Behold a sight like this. 

Smiling he sjinko, 

And turning, from the sewer’s liaiid he took 
The flowing mead. David, the while, relieved 
From rising jealousies, with better eye 
Regards his venturous brother. Let the Bard, 
Exclaim’d the king, give his aceustoni’d lay ; 

For sweet, I know, to Madoc is the song 
He loved in earlier years. 

Then, strong of voice, 
The officer proclaim’d the sovereign will, 

Bidding the hall be silent ; loud he spake, 
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And smote the sounding pillar ^vitll his wand, 

And hush’d the banqueters. The chief of Bards 
Then raised the ancient lay. 

Thee, Lord ! he sung, 
0 Father! Thee, whose wisdom, Thee, whose power. 
Whose love, . . all love, all power, all wisdom, Thou ! 
Tongue cannot utter, nor can heart conceive, 
lie in the lowest depth of Being framed , 

The imperishable mind ; in every change. 

Through the great circle of progressive life, 

He guides and guards, till evil shall be known, 

And being known as evil, cease to be ; 

And the pure soul, emancipate by Death, 

The Enlarger, shall attain its end predooin’d, 

The eternal newness of eternal joy. 

lie left this lofty theme; he struck the liarp 
To Ow'en's praise, swift in the course of wialli, 
Father of Heroes. That proud day he snug, 

Wljen from green Erin came the in.sulting host, 
Lochlin’s long burthens of the flood, and they 
Who left their distant homes in evil hour, 

The death-doom’d Noriiien. There was heaviest toil, 
There deeper tumult, where the dragon race 
Of Mona trampled down the humbled liead 
Of haughty pow'er ; the sword of slaughter carved 
Food for the yellow-footed fowl of heaven, 

And Menai’s waters, burst with plunge on plunge, 
Curling above theii banks with tcrnqjest-swell 
Their bloody billows heaved. 

The long-past days 

Came on the mind of Madoc, as he heard 
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That song of triumph ; on his sun-burnt brow 
Sate exultation : . . other thoughts arose, 

As on the fate of all his gallant house 
Mournful he mused ; oppressive menioiy swcll’d 
His bosom, over his fix’d eye-balls swam 
The tear’s dim lustre, and the loud-toned harp 
Rung on his ear in vain ; . . its silence first 
Roused him from dreams of days that were no more. 
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Then on tlie morrow, at the festal board, 

The Lord of Ocean thus began his tale. 

My heart beat higli when with the favouring wind 
We sail’d away; Aherfraw! when thy towers, 

And the huge, lieadland of my mother islo. 

Shrunk and were gone. 

But, Mndoe, I would learn, 
Quoth David, how this enterprizo arose, 

And the wild liope of worlds beyond the sea ; 

For at thine outset being in the M'ar, 

I did not hear from vague and common fiime 
The moving cause. Sprung it from ])ardic loro, 
The hidden wisdom of tlie years of old, 

Forgotten long ? or did it visit time. 

In dreams that come from Heaven ? 

The Prince replied, 

Thou shall hoar all ; . . but if, amid the tale, 

Strictly sincere, I haplj^ sliould rehearse 
Aught to the King ungrateful, lot iny brother 
Be patient wdth the involuntary faidt. 

I was the guest of Rliys at Dinevawr, 

And there the tidings found me, that our sire 

VOL. V. c 
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Was gather’d to his fathers : . . not alone 
The sorrow came ; the same ill messenger 
Told of the strife that shook our royal house, 
When Iloel, proud of prowess, seized the throne 
Which you, for elder claim and lawful birth. 
Challenged in arms. With all a brother’s love, 

I on the instant hurried to prevent 
The impious battle : . . all the day I sped; 

Night did not stay me on my e.ager way . . . 
Where’er I pass’d, new rumour raised new fear . . . 
Midnight, and morn, and noon, I hurried on, 

And tlie late eve was darkening wlien I reach’d 
Arvon, the fatal field. . . The sight, the sounds, 
Live in my memory now, . . for all was done ! 

For horse and horseman side by side in death. 

Lay on the bloody plain ; . . a host of men. 

And not one living soul, . . and not one sound, 

One human sound ; . . only the raven's wing. 
Which rose before my coming, and the neigli 
Of wounded liorses, wandering o’er the jilaiii. 

Night now was coming on ; a man approach’d 
And bade me to his dwelling nigli at liand. 

Thither I turn’d, too weak to travel more ; 

For I was overspent with weariness. 

And having now no hope to bear me up, 

Trouble and bodily labour master’d me. 

I ask’d him of the battle : . . who had fallen 
He knew not, nor to whom the lot of war 
Had given my father’s sceptre. Here, said he, 

I came to seek if haply I might find 

Some wounded wretch, abandon’d else to death. 
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My search rvas vain, the sword of civil war 
Had bit too deeply. 

Soon we reacli'd his liomp, 

A lone and lowly dwelling iu the hills, 

By a grey mountain stream. Beside the Iieartli 
TJiere sate an old blind man ; Ins head was raised 
As he were listening to the coming sounds. 

And in the lire-liglit shone his silver locks. 

Father, said he who guided me, I bring 
A guest to our poor hospitality ; 

And then he brought me water from tlnj brook, 
And homely fare, and I a as satisfied : 

That done, he idled the hearth, and spread around 
The ruslies of repose. I laid me ilown ; 

But worn with toil, and full of many fears, 

Sleep did not visit me : the (luint sounds 
Of nature troubled my distemper'd sense ; 

My ear was busy with the stirring gale, 

The moving leaves, the brook’s perpetual How- 

So on the morrow languidly I rose, 

And faint with fever : hut a restless wish 
Was working in me, and I said. My host. 

Wilt thou go with me to the battlc-ficdd. 

That I may search the slain ? for in tlic fray 
My brethren fought; and though with all my speed 
I strove to reach them ere the strife began, 

Alas, I sped too slow I 

Grievest thou for lliat ? 

He answer’d, grievest thou that thou art spared 
The shame and guilt of that unhaiopy strife, 

Briton with Briton in unnatural war ? 

c 2 
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Nay, I replied, mistake me not ! I came 
To reconcile the chiefs ; they might have lieard 

Their brother’s voice. 

Their brother’s voice ? said he, 

Was it not so ? . . . And thou, too, art the son 
Of Owen ! . . . Yesternight I did not know 
The cause there is to pity Uicc. Alas, 

Two brethren tliou wilt lose when one shall fall I . . 
Lament not liim whom death may save from guilt ; 
For all too surely in the conqueror 
Thou wilt find one whom his own fenr.s henceforth 
lilust make to all his kin a perilous foe. 

I felt as though he wrong’d my father’s sons, 

And raised an angry eye, anti answer’d him, . . . 

My brethren love me. 

Then the old man cried, 

Oh what is Princes’ love? nhat are tin; lies 
Of blood, the atfections growing as we grmv, 

If but ambition come? . . . Thou di'enie.st sure 
Thy brethren love thee; . . ye have play’d togclher 
In childhood, shared your riper hopes and fears, 
Fought side by side in battle : . . . they may he 
Brave, generous, all that once their father was. 
Whom ye, I ween, call virtuous. 

At the name, 

With pious warmth I cried, Yes, lie was good. 

And great, and glorious ! Gwyneth’s ancient annals 
Boast not a name more noble. In the war 
Fearless he was, . . the Saxon found him so ; 

Wise was his counsel, and no supplicant 
For justice ever from his palace-gate 
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Unviglited turned away. King Owen’s name 
SliaJl live to after times without a blot ! 

There wore two brithren once of kingly line, 
The old man replied ; they lowd each other well, 
And W'heii the one was at hi.s dying hour', 

It then was cumfort to him tliat he Ici't 
So dear a brother, who would duly pay 
A father's duties to Ids orphan boy. 

And sure he loved the orphan, and the boy 
With all a chilJ’.s sincerity loved him. 

And learnt to call him father : so the years 
AVent on, till when the orpiian gain’d tlie age 
Of luanliood, to the tlirone his uncle came. 

Tlie young man claim’d a fair inlieritance, 

I-Iis father’.s lands; and . . .mark what follow.?, Prince ! 
At midnight lie was seized, and to lii.s oyc.s 
The bnizcii plate was held. . . He cried aloud, 

He look’d around for help, ... he only saw 
His Uncle’s ministers, prejiared to do 
Their wicked work, who to the red hut bi'nss 
Forced his poor eyes, and held the open lid.s, 

Till the long agony consumed the seuse ; 

And wlien their hold relax’d, it had been worth 
The wealth of worlds if he could then have seen, 
Dreadful to him and hideous as they were. 

Their ruffian faces ! . . I am blind, ynnng Prince, 
And I can tell how sweet a thing it is 
To sec the blessed light I 

Must more be told ? 
What farther agonies he yet endured ? 

c 3 
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Or liast tliou known the consutnniated crime, 

And heard Cynctha’s fate ? 

A painful glow 

Inflamed my check, and for my father's crime 
I felt the shame of guilt. The daik-brow’d man 
Beheld the hurning flush, the uneasy eye, 

That knew not where to rest. Come ! we will search 
The slain ; arising from his scat, he said. 

I follow’d ; to the field of fight we went, 

And over steeds and arras and men wo licld 
Our way in silence. Hero it was, quoth ho, 

The fiercest war was waged ; lo I in wlmt heaps 
Man upon man fell slaughter’d ! Tlien my lieart 
Smote me, and my knees sliook ; foi’ I behold 
Where, on his conquer’d foeinen, Hocl lay. 

He paused, his heart was full, and on his tongue 
The imperfect utterance died ; a general gloom 
Sadden’d tlie hall, and David’s cheek grew pale. 
Commanding first liis feelings, Madoc broke 
The oppressive silence. 

Then Cadwtallon took 

My hand, and, pointing to In’s duelling, cried. 
Prince, go and rest thee there, for thou hast need 
Of rest ; . . the care of sepulture he mine. 

Nor did I then comply, refusing rest. 

Till I had seen in holy ground inearth'd 
My poor lost brother. Wherefore, he exclaim’d, 
(And I Avas awed by his .severer eye) 

Wouldst thou he pampering thy distempered mind? 
Affliction is not sent in vain, young man, 

From that good God, ivho chastens whom he lot'es. 
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Oil ! there is Iiealing in the bitter cup ! 

Go yonder, and before the unerring ivill 
Borv, and have comfort ! To the hut I went, 

And there beside the lonely mountain-stream, 

I veil’d iiiy head, and brooded on the past. 

Ho tarried long ; I felt the hours pass by, 

As in a dream of morning, when the mind. 

Half to reality awaken’d, blends 
With airy visions and vague phantasies 
Her dim perception ; till at length his step 
Aroused me, and he came. I question’d him 
Where is the body ? hast thou bade the priests 
Perform due mas.ses for his soul’s repose ? 

He answer’d me. The rain and clew of heaven 
Will fall upon the turf that covens him, 

And greener grass will flourish oil his grave. 

But rouse tlioe, Prince 1 there will be hours enough 
For mournful iiicinory ; . . it befits thee now 
Take counsel for thyself: . . the son of Owen 
Lives not ill safety here. 

I bow’d my head 

Opprest by heavy thoughts : all wretchedness 
The present ; darkness on the future lay; 

Fearful and gloomy both. I answer’d not. 

Hath power seduced thy wishes? he pursued, 
And wouldst thou seize upon thy father’s throne ? 
Now God forbid I quoth 1. Now God forbid ! 
Quoth he;., but thou art dangerous, Princel andwbat 
Shall .shield thee from the jealous arm of power ? 
c 4< 
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Think of Cynetlia ! . . the unsleeping eye 
Of justice hath not closed upon Ids wrongs ; 

At length the avenging arm is gone abroad, 

One woe is past, . . woe after woe comes on, . . 
There is no safety here, . . here tlion must bo 
The victim or the murderer ! Does thy heart 
Shrink from the alternative? . . look round I . . licliold 
What slielter, . . whither wouldst tliou fly for peace ? 
What if the asylum of the Church were safe, . . 
Were there no better purposes ordain'd 
For that young arm, that heart of noble hojies ? 
Son of our kings, . . of old CasAbchni, 

Great Cavatacli, immortal Arthur’s line, 

Oh, shall the blood of that heroic race 
Stagnate in oloistor-slotk ? . . Or would»t thou leave 
Thy native isle, and beg in awkward ])]u'ase 
Some foreign sovereign's charitable grace, . . 

The Saxon or the Fiaiik, . . and earn his gold, 

The hireling in a war whose cause thou know’st not, 
Whose end concerns not thee '? 

I sate and gazed, 

Following his eye with wonder, as lie paced 
Before me to and fro, and listening still, 

Though now he paced in silence. But anon, 

The old man’s voice and step, awakened us, 

Each from his thought ; I will come out, said he, 
That I may sit beside the brook, and feel 
The comfortable sun. As forth he came, 

I could not choose but look upon his face : 

Gently on him had gentle nature laid 

The weight of years ; all passions tliat disturb 

Were past away ; the stronger lines of grief 
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Softened and settled, till they told of grief 
By patient hope and })iety subdued : 

His eyes, which had their hue and bi'ightnoss left, 
Fix’d lifcdessly, or objectless they roll'll, 

Nor moved by sense, nor animate with thought. 

On a smooth stone beside the stream he took 
His wonted seat in the sunshine. Tliou hast lost 
A brother, Prince, he said . . or the dull car 
Of age deceived me. Peace be with his soul 1 
And may the curse that lies upon the house 
Of Owen turn away 1 Wilt thou come hither. 

And let me feel thy face ? . . I wondered at him : 
Yot w hilc his hand perused niy lineaments 
Deep awe and reverence fill’d me. 0 my God, 
Bless this young man ! he cried; a perilous state 
Is his ; . . but let not thou Ids father’s sins 
Be visited on him ! 

I raised my eyes 

Enquiring, to Cadwallon ; Nay, young Prince, 
Despise not thou the Idind man’s prayer I he cried ; 
It might have given thy father’s dying liour 
A hope, tliat sure lie needed . , . for, know thou, 

It is the victim of thy father’.s crime, 

Who asks a blessing on thee ! 

At his feet 

I fell, and clasp’d his knees : he raised me up ; . . 
Blind as I was, a mutilated wretch, 

A thing tliat nature owns not, I survived, 

Loathing existence, and with impious voice 
Accused the will of heaven, and groan’d for death. 
Y^ears pass’d away ; this universal blank 
Became familiar, and iiiy soul reposed 
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On God, and I had comfort in my prayers. 

But there were blessings for me yet m store ; 

Thy father knew not, wlicn his bloody fear 
All hope of an avenger had cut off, 

How there e-iiisted then an unborn babe. 

Child of my lawless love. Year after year 
I lived a lonely and forgotten wretch, 

Before Cadwallon knew his father's fate, 

Long years and years before I knew my son ; 

For never, till his mother’s dying hour, 

Learnt he his dangerous birth. He sought me then ; 
He woke my soul once more to human ties ; . . 

I hope he hath not wean’d my heart from heaven, 
Life is so precious now ! . . . 

Dear good old man I 

And lives lie still ? Goervyl ask’d, in tears ; 
iVIadoc replied, I scarce can hope to find 
A father’s welcome at my distant home. 

I left him full of days, and ripe for death ; 

And the last prayer Cynetlia breathed upon me 
Wen^t like a death-bed blessing to my heart 1 

When evening came, towai’d the echoing shore 
I and Cadw'allon walk’d together forth : 

Bright with dilated glory shone the west ; 

But brighter lay the ocean-flood below, 

The burnish’d silver sea, that heaved and flash’d 
Its restless rays, intolerably bright. 

Prince, quoth Cadwallon, thou hast rode the waves 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 

Oh what a nobler conquest miglit be won, 

There, . . . upon that wide field! ..What meanest thou? 
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I cried. . . . That yonder waters are not spread 
A boundless waste, a bom-ne impassable ! . . 

That man should rule the Elements ! . . that there 
Might manly courage, manly wisdom find 
Sonic happy isle, some undiscovered shore. 

Some resting place for peace. . . Oh tliat my ssoul 
Could seize the wings of Morning ! soon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder sun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory ! 

As he spake 

Conviction came upon iny startled mind, 

Like lightning on the midnight traveller. 

I caught his hand ; . . Kinsman and guide and friend, 
Yea, let us go together ! . . . Down wo sate, 

Full of the vision on the echoing .shore ; 

One only object fill’d ear, eye, and thought : 

We gazed upon the aweful world of waves, 

And talk’d and dreamt of years tlmt were to come. 
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THE VOYAGE. 

Not with a heart unmoved I left tlij' shores, 
Dear native isle ! oh . . . not witliout a pang, 

As thy fair uplands lessened on the view, 

Cast back the long involuntary look 1 
The morning cheer’d our outset; gentle airs 
Curl’d the blue deep, and bright the summer sun 
Play’d o’er the suiiimcr ocean, vvlitm our barks 
Began tlieir way. 

And they were gallant barks, 
As ever through the raging billow.s rode ; 

And many a tempest's buffeting they bore. 

Their sails Sll swelling with the eastern breeze, 
Their tighten’d cordage clattering to tlio mast. 
Steady they rode the main ; the gale aloft 
Sung in the shrouds, the sparkling waters hiss’d 
Before, and froth’d, and whiten’d far behind. 

Day after day, with one auspicious wind, 

Right to the setting sun we held our course. 

My hope had kindled every heart ; they ble.st 
The unvarying breeze, whose unabating streiigtli 
Still sped us onward ; and they said that Heaven 
Favour’d the bold emprize. 

How many a lime. 

Mounting the mast- tower-top, with eager ken 
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They gaited, and fancied in tLe distant sky 
Their promised shore, beneath the evening cloud, 
Or seen, low lying, tlirough the haze of morn. 

I too with eyes as anxious watch’d tlie waves. 
Though patient, and prepared for long delay ; 

For not on wdld adventure liad I ru.sh’d 
With giddy speed, in some deliriou.s fit 
Of fancy ; but in many a tranquil hour 
Weigh’d well the attempt, till hope matured to faith. 
Day after day, day after day the same, . . , 

A weary waste of waters I still the breeze 
Hung hea^y in our sails, and w'elield on 
One even course : a second w'oek was gone’, 

And now another past, and still tiie sanu', 

Waves beyond waves, the interminable sea ! 

What inarvtd, if at hmgtli the marincr.s 
Grew' sick with long expectance ? I bcludd 
Dark looks of growing restlessne-ss, I heard 
Distrust's low murmurhigs ; nor avail’d it long 
To .see and not perceive. Shame had awlrile 
Represt their fear, till like a smother’d fire 
It burst, and spread with quick coiitugion round. 
And strengthen’d as it spread. They .spake in lonc.s 
'A’liieli might not be mistaken ; . . They' had done 
What men dared do, ventuied where never keel 
Had cut the deep befoi'e ; still all was sea. 

The same unbounded ocean I . , to proceed 
Were tempting heaven. 

I beard witli feign’d surprise, 
And, pointing then to where our fellow Itark, 

Gay with her fluttering .streamers anti full .sails, 
Rode, as in triumph, o’er the element, 
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I abk’d them what their comrades there would deem 
Of those so bold ashore, Avho, when a day, 
Perchance an hour might crown their glorious toil. 
Shrunk then, and coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and shame ? True, they had ventured on 
In seas unknown, beyond where ever man 
tiad plough’d tlie billows yet ; more reason so 
Why they should now, like him whose happy speed 
Well nigh Irath run the race, witli higher hope 
Press onward to the prize. But late they said, 
Marking the favour of the steady gale. 

That heaven v as v ith us ; Heaven vouchsafed ns still 
Fair seas and favouring skies; nor need we pray 
For other aid, the rest was in ourselves ; 

Nature iiad given it, when she gave to man 
Courage and constancy. 

They answer’d not. 

Awhile obedient; but I saw with dread 
The silent sullenness of cold assent. 

Tlien, with what fearful eagerness I gazed 
At earliest daybreak, o’er the distant deep I 
How sick at heart with hope, when evening closed, 
Gazed through the gathei-ing shadows I . . . but I saw 
The sun still sink below the endless waves. 

And still at morn, beneath the farthest sky, 
Unbounded ocean heaved. Day after day 
Before the steady gale we drove along, . . 

Day after day ! The fourth week now had past ; 
Still all around was sea, . . the eternal sea ! 

So long that we had voyaged on so fast. 

And still at morning where we were at night, 

And where we were at morn, at nightfall still, 
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Tlie ccotre of that drear circumference, 
Progressive, yet no cliange 1 . . almost it seem’d 
That we had pass’d the mortal bounds of space. 
And speed was toiling in infinity. 

My days were days of fear, my hours of rest 
Were like a tj rant’s slumber. Sullen looks. 

Eyes turn’d on me, and whispei’s meant to meet 
My ear, and loud despondency, and talk 
Of home, now never to be seen again, . . 

I suffer’d these, dissembling as I could, 

Till that avail'd no longer. Resolute 

The men came round mo : They had shown enough 

Of courage now, enough of constancy; 

Still to iiursue the desperate enteiprizc 
Were impious madness ! they had deem’d, indeed, 
That IrTeaven in favour gave tlie unchanging gale;.. 
More reason now to think offended God, 

When man’s presumptuous folly strove to pass 
The fated limits of the world, had sent 
His winds, to waft us to the death we sought. 

Their lives were dear, they bade me know, and they 
Mail)', and I, the obstinate, but one. 

With that, attending no reply, they hailed 
Our fellow bark, and told their fix’d resolve. 

A shout of joy approved. Thus, desperate now, 

I sought my solitary cabin ; there 
Confused with vague tumultuous feelings lay, 

And to remembrance and reflection lost, 

Knew only I was wretched. 

Thus entranced 

Cadwallon found me ; shame, and grief, and pride, 
And baffled hope, and fruitless anger swell’d 
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Witliiti me. All is ovf*r I I exciaini d ; 

Yet not in me, my friend, hatli time produced 
These tardy doubts and shameful fitUeness; 

I have not fail’d, Cadwallon! Nay, he said. 

The coward fears which persecuted me 
Hare shown what thou hast .siilfer'd. Wo liavc yet 
One hope. . . I pray’d them to proceed a day, . . 
But one day more ; . . this little have I gain d, 

And here vill wait the is:,ue; in yon bark 
I am not needed, . . they are masters there. 

One only day ! . ■ The gale blew strong, tlip bark 
Sped through the rvaters ; hut the silent hours, 

"Who make no pause, went by; and center’d still, 
We saw the dreary vacancy of heaven 
Close round our narrow view, when that bri(>f term, 
The last poor respite of our hopes c.vjiircd. 

They .shorten’d sail, and call’d with eon ard prayer 
For homeward winds. Why, what poor slavi's arc we, 
In bitterness I cried ; the sport of cliancc ; 

Left to the mercy of the elements. 

Or the more wayward will of such as these. 

Blind tools and victims of their de.stiny I 

Yea, Madoc ! he replied, the Elements 

Master indeed the feeble powers of man I 

Not to the shores of Cambria will thy ships 

Win hack their shameful way I . . or He, whose will 

Unchains the winds, hath bade them miniht('r 

To aid us, when all human hope was gone. 

Or we shall soon eternally reposo 
From life’s long voyage. 


As he spake, I saw 
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Tlie cloiuL hang thick and heavy o’er the deep, 
And heavily, upon the long slow su’cll, 

The vessel labour’d on the lahoiirhig sea. 

The reef-points rattled on the shivering sail ; 

At fits the sudden gust howl’d ominous, 

Anon with unremitting fury raged ; 

High roll’d the mighty billows, and the blast 
Swept from their sheeted sides the showery foam. 
Vain now were all the, seamen’s homeward hopes. 
Vain all their skill ! . . we drove before the storm, 

’T is pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tenipests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at tiirtc.s, ami feel that we are safe ; 
Thru listen to the perilous tale again, 

-knd M'ith an eager and suspended sonl, 

Woo terror to delight us. . . . Bid to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements, . . 

To know all human skill, all human strength, 

Avail not, . . to look round, and only sec 
The mountain wave incumhont with its weight 
Of bursting waters o’er the reeling bark, . . . 

O God, this is indeed a dreadful thing 1 
And he who hath endured the horror once 
Of flueli an hour, doth never liear the .storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it. 

And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 

Onward we drove : with unabating force 
The tempest raged ; night added to the storm 
New horrors, and the morn arose o’ersproad 
With heavier cloucLs. The weary mariners 
vox. V. D 
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Call’d on Saint Cyric’s aid ; and I too placed 
My hope on Heaven, relaxing not the while 
Our human effoits. Ye who dwell at home, 

Ye do not know the terrors of the main ! 

When the winds lilow, ye walk along the shore. 
And as the curling billows leap and toss, 

Fable that Ocean’s mermaid Shepherdess 
Drives her white flocks afield, and warns in time 
The wary fisherman. Gwenhidwy warned 
When we had no retreat ! My secret heart 
Almost had fail’d me. . . Were the Elements 
Confounded in perpetual conflict hero. 

Sea, Air, and Fleaven ? Or were we perishing 
Where at their source the Floods, fur ever thus. 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon, 
Labour’d in these mad workings ? Did (ho Waters 
Here on their outmost circle meet the Void, 

Tlie verge and brink of Chaos ? Or this Earth, . , 
Was it indeed a living thing, . . its breath 
The ebb and flow of Ocean ? and liad we 
Eeached the storm rampart of its Sanctuary, 

The insuperable boundary, raised to guard 
Its mysteries from the eye of man profane ? 


Three dreadful nights and days we drove along ; 
The fourth, the welcome rain came rattling down. 
The wind had fallen, and through tlic broken cloud 
Appeared the bright dilating blue of lieaven. 
Embolden’d now, I call’d the mariners : . . 

Vain were it should we bend a homeward course, 
Driven by the storm so far : they saw our barks, 
For service of that long and perilous way 
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Disabled, and our food belike to fail. 

Silent they heard, reluctant in assent ; 

Anon, they shouted joyfully, . . I look’d 
And saw a bird slow sailing overhead, 

His long white pinions by the sunbeam edged 
As though with burnish’d silver ; . . never yet 
Heard I so sweet a music as his cry 1 

Yet three days more, and hope more eager novv. 
Sure of the signs of land, . . weed-shoals, and birds 
Who flock’d themaiiijiind gentle airs which breathed. 
Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragrance from the shore. 
On the last evening, a long shadowy line 
Skirted the sea ; . . how fast the night closed in ! 

I stood upon the deck, and watcii'd till dawn. 

But vdio can tell what feelings fill’d my heart. 

When like a cloud the distant land arose 
Grey from the ocean, . . when we left the ship. 

And cleft, witli rapid oars, the shallow wave, 

And stood triumphant on another world ! 
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LINCOYA, 

Madoc liad paused awhile ; but every eye 
Still watch’d his lip-,, and every voice was hush’d. 
Soon as I leapt ashore, pursues the Lord 
Of Ocean, prostrate on iny face I fell, 

Kiss’d the dear earth, and pray’d witli thankful tears. 
Hard by a brook was flowing; . • never yet, 

Even from the gold-tipt horn of victory 
With harp and song amid my father’s hall. 

Pledged I so sweet a draught, as lying theio, 

Beside that streamlet’s brink ! . . to feel the ground, 
To quaff the cool clear water, to inhale 
The breeze of land, while fears and dangers past 
Recurr'd and heighten’d joy, as summer storms 
hlake the fresh evening lovelier ! 

To the shore 

The natives throng’d ; astonish’d, they beheld 
Our winged barks, and gazed with wonderment 
On the strange garb, the bearded countenaneo 
And the white skin, in all unlike themselves. 

I see with what enquiring eyes you ask 

What men were they ? Of dark-brown colour, tinged 

With sunny redness ; wild of eye ; their brow.s 

So smooth, as never yet anxiety 

Nor busy thought had made a furrow there ; 
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Beardless, and each to each of lineaments 
So like, they seem’d but one great family. 

Their loins were loosely cinctured, all beside 
Bare to the sun and wind; and thus their limbs 
Unmanacled display’d the truest forms 
Of strength and beauty. Fearless sure they were, 
And while they eyed us giasp’d their spears, as if. 
Like Britain’s injured but uneonquer’d sons, 

They too had luiown how perilous it was 
To let a stranger, if he came in arras, 

Set foot upon their land. 

But soon the guise 

Of men nor purporting nor fearing ill, 

Gain’d confidence ; their wild distrustful looks 
Assumed a milder meaning ; over one 
I cast my mantle, on another’s head 
The velvet bonnet placed, and all was joy. 

We now besought for food ; at once they read 
Our gestures, but I cast a hopeless eye 
On hills and thickets, woods, and marshy plains, 

A waste of rank luxuriance all around. 

Thus musing to a lake I follow’d them. 

Left when the rivers to their summer course 
Withdrew ; they scatter’d on its water drugs 
Of such strange potency, that soon the shoals 
Coop'd there by Nature prodigally kind, 

Floated inebriate. As I gazed, a doer 
Sprung from the bordering thicket ; the true shaft 
Scarce with the distant victim’s blood had stain’d 
Its point, when instantly he dropt and died. 

Such deadly juice imbued it ; yet on this 
We made our meal uiiliarm’d ; and I perceived 
D 3 
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T]ie wisest leech that ever in our world 
Cull’d herbs of hidden virtue, was to these 
A child in knowledge. 

Sorrowing we beheld 

The night come on ; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veil’d : innunicrous tribes 
From the wood-cover swarm’d, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible ; one while they stream d 
A bright blue radiance upon flowers which closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day ; 

Now motionless and dark eluded seat eh, 
Self-shrouded ; and anon starring the sky 
Kose like a show'er of lire. 

Our friendly hosts 

Now led us to the hut, our that night’s home, 

A rude and spacious dwelling : twisted boughs, 
And canes and withies formed the walls and roof ; 
And from the unhowji trunks which pillar’d it, 

Low' nets of interwoven reeds w'crc hung. 

With siiouts of honour here they gather’d round mo, 

Ungarinented my limbs, and in a net 

With softest feathers lined, a pleasant coucli. 

They laid and left me. 

To our ships return’d. 
After soft sojourn here we coasted on. 

Insatiate of the wonders and the charms 
Of earth and air and sea. Thy summer woods 
Are lovely, 0 my mother isle I the birch 
Light bending on thy banka, thy elmy vales, 

Thy venerable oaks ! . . . But there, what forms 
Of beauty clothed the inlands and the shore I 
All these in stateliest growth, and mixt with these 
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Dark spreading cedar, and the cypress tall, 

Its pointed summit rvaving to the wind 
Like a long beacon flame ; and loveliest 
Amid a thousand strange and lovely &ha])es, 

The lofty palm, that with its nuts supplied 
Beverage and food; they edged the shore and crown'd 
The far-off highland summits, their straight stems 
Bare 'without leaf or bough, erect and smooth, 

Their tresses nodding like a crested helm, 

The plumage of the grove. 

Will ye believe 

The wonders of the ocean? how its shoals 
Sprang from the ■;vave,likeflabhing light,., took wing, 
And twinkling ■with a silver glitteiance, 

Flew tluough the air and sunshine ? yet were these 
To sight less wondrous than the tribe who swam, 
Following like fowlers with uplifted eye 
Their falling quarry : . . language cannot paint 
Their splendid tints ; though in blue ocean seen. 
Blue, darkly, clcciily, beautifully blue, 

In all its rich variety of shades. 

Suffused rvitli glowing gold. 

I-leaven too had there 

Its wonders : . . . from a deep, black, heavy cloud, 
What shall I say ? . . a shoot, . . a trunk, . . an arm 
Came down : . . yea I like a Demon’s arm, it seized 
The waters, Ocean smoked beneath its touch, 

And rose like dust before the whirlwind’s force. 

But we sail’d onward over tranquil seas. 

Wafted by airs so exquisitely mild. 

That even to breathe became an act of -will 
And sense and pleasure. Not a cloud by day 

D 4 
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With purple islanded the dark-blue deep ; 

By night the quiet billows heaved and glanced 
Under the moon, . . that heavenly Moon ! so bright. 
That many a midnight have I paced the deck, 
Forgetful of the hours of due repose ; 

Yea till the Sun in his full majesty 

Went forth, like God beholding his own works. 

Once when a chief was feasting us on shore, 

A captive served tlie food : I mark’d tlie youth. 

For he had features of a gentler race ; 

And oftentimes his eye was fix’d on mo, 

With looks of more, than wonder. Wo return’d 
At evening to our ships ; at night a voice 
Came from the sea, the intelligiblo voice 
Of earnest supplication : lie had swum 
To trust our mercy ; up the side lie sprang, 

And look'd among the crew, and singling me 
Fell at my feet. Such friendly tokunings 
As our sliort commerce with the native trilios 
Had taught, I proffer’d, and siueerity 
Gave force and meaning to the liall'-learnt forms. 
For one we needed who might speak for us ; 

And well I liked the youth, — the open Hues 
Which character’d his face, the fearless heart, 
Which gave at once and won full confidence. 

So that night at my feet Liucoya slept. 

When I display’d whate’er might gratify, 

Whate’er .surprise, tvith most deliglit lie view’d 
Our arms, tlie iron helm, the pliant mail, 
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The buckler strong to save ; and then lie shook 
I’he lance, and grasp’d the sword, and turn'd to nio 
With vehement words and gestures, every limb 
Working rvith one strong passion ; and he placed 
The falchion in my hand, and gave the shield, 

And pointed south and west, that I should go 
To conquer and protect ; anon he wept 
Aloud, and clasp'd niy knees, and falling fain 
He would have kiss’d my feet. Went we to shore ? 
Then would he labour restlessly to show 
A better place lay onward ; and in the sand, 

To south and west he drew the line of coast, 

And figured how a mighty river there 

Ran to the sea. The land bent westward soon, 

And thu.s eonlirin’d we voyaged on to seek 
The river inlet, following at the will 
Of our new friend ; and wc learnt after him, 

Well pleased and ijroud to teach, what this was call’d 
What that, with no unprofitable pains. 

Nor light the joy I felt at hearing first 
The pleasant accents of my native tongue. 

Albeit in broken words and tones uncouth. 

Come from these foreign lips. 

At length we came 

Where the great river, amid shoals and banks 
And islands, growth of its own gathering spoils. 
Through many a branching channel, wide and full, 
Rush’d to the main. The gale wa.s strong ; and safe, 
Amid the uproar of conflicting tides. 

Our gallant vessels rode. A stream as broad 
And tin-bid, when it leaves the Land of Hills, 
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Old Severn rolls ; but banks so fair as these 
Old Severn views not in bis Land of Hills, 

Nor even where his turbid waters swell 
And sully the salt sea. 

So we sail'd on 

By shores now cover’d with impervious w'oods, 

Now stretching wide and low, a reedy waste, 

And now through vales where earth profusely pour’d 
Her treasures, gather’d from the fiist of days. 
Sometimes a savage tribe would welcome us, 

By wonder from their lethargy of life 
Awaken’d; then again we voj'agcd on 
Through tracts all desolate, for days and days, 
League after league, one green and fertile mead, 
That fed a thousand herds. 

A different scene 

Rose on our view, of mount on mountain piled. 
Which when I see again in memory, 

Star-gazing Idris’s stupendous seat 

Seems dwarf’d, and Snowdon with its eagle haunts 

Shrinks, and is dwindled like a Saxon hill. 

Here with Cadwallon and a chosen band, 

I left the ships. Lincoya guided us 
A toilsome way among the heights ; at dusk 
We reach’d the village skirts; he bade us halt. 

And raised his voice ; the elders of the laud 
Came forth, and led us to an ample hut. 

Which in the centre of their dwellings stood, 

The Stranger’s House. They eyed us wondering, 
Yet not for wonder ceased they to observe 
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Their hospitable rites ; from lint to hut 
The tidings ran that strangers were arrived. 
Fatigued and hungry and athirst; anon, 

Each from his means supplying us, came food 
And beverage such as cheeis the weary man. 
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ERILLYAB. 

At morning their liigh-priest Ayayaca 
Came with our guide : the venerable man. 

With reverential a(ve accosted us, 

For we, he ween’d, were children of a race 
Mightier than they, and wiser, and by heaven 
Beloved and favour’d more : he came to give 
Fit welcome, and he led us to the Queen. 

The fate of war had reft her of her realm ; 

Yet with affection and habitual awe. 

And old remembrances, which gave their love 
A deeper and religious character. 

Fallen as she was, and humbled as they were, 
Her faithful people still in all they could 
Obey’d Erillyab. She too in her mind 
Those recollections cherish’d, and such thoughts 
As, though no hope allay’d their bitterness, 

Gave to her eye a spirit and a strength. 

And pride to features which belike had borne, 
Had they been fashion’d by a happier fate. 
Meaning more gentle and more womanly, 

Yet not more worthy of esteem and love. 

She sate upon the threshold of her hut ; 

For in the palace where her sires had reign’d 
The conqueror dwelt. Her son was at her side. 
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A boy now near to manhood ; by the door, 

Bare of its bark, tliehead and branches shorn. 
Stood a young tree with many a weapon hung. 

Her husband’s war-pole, and his monument. 

There had his quiver moulder’d. Ids stone-axe 
Hadthercgrown green witlunoss, his bow-stringthere 
Sung as it cut the wind. 

She welcom’d us 

With a proud sorrow in her mien ; fresh fruits 
Were spread before us, and her gestures said 
That when he lived whose hand was wont to wield 
Those weapons, . . that in better days, . . that ere 
She lot the tresses of her widowdiood 
Grow wild, she could have given to guests like us 
A worthier welcome. Soon a man approach’ll, 
Hooded with sable, his half-naked limbs 
Smear’d black ; the people at his sight drew round, 
The women wail'd and wept, the cliilrlren turn’d 
And bid tbeir faces on their mothers’ knees. 

He to the Queen addrest his speccli, tlien look’d 
Around the children, and laid hands on two, 

Of different sexes hut of age alike, 

Some six years each, who at his touch shriek’d out. 
But then Lincoya rose, and to my feet 
Led them, and told me that the conqueror's claim’d 
These innocents for tribute ; that the Priest 
Would lay them on the altar of his god, 

Pluck out their little hearts in saorihee, 

Aud with his brotherhood in impious rites 
Feast on tlieir flesh ! ..I .sliudder’d, and my hand 
Instinctively unsheathed the avenging swoi-d, 

As he with passionate and eloquent signs. 
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Eye-speaking earnestness and quivering lips, 
Besought me to preserve himself, and those 
Who now fell suppliant round me,. . y outh.s and maids. 
Grey-headed men, and mothers with their babes. 

I caught the little victims up, I kiss’d 
Their innocent cheeks, I raised my eyes to heaven, 
I call’d upon Almighty God to hear 
And bless the vow I made; in our own tongue 
Was that sworn promise of protection pledged . . 
Impetuous feeling made no pause for thought. 
Heaven heard the vow; the suppliant multitude 
Saw what was stirring in my heart ; the Priest, 
With eye inflamed and rapid answer, raised 
His menacing hand ; the tone, the bitter smile, 
Interpreting his threat. 

Meanwhile the Queen, 
With watchful eye and steady countenance, 

Had listen’d ; now she rose and to the Priest 
Address’d her speech. Low was her voice and calm, 
As one W'ho spake with effort to subdue 
Sorrow that struggled still ; but while she spake, 
ITer features kindled to more majesty, 

Her eye became more animate, her voice 
Rose to the height of feeling ; on her son 
She call’d, and from her husband’,? monument 
His battle-axe she took ; and I could see. 

That when she gave the boy his father’s arms, 

She call’d his father’s spirit to look on 
And bless them to his vengeance. 

Silently 

The tribe stood listening as Erillyab spake ; 
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Tlie very Priest was awed : once he essayed 
To answer; his tongue fail’d him, and Ids lijj 
Grew pale and fell. He to his countrymen 
Of rage and shame and wonder full, return’d. 
Bearing no victims for their slirines accurst, 

But tidings that the Hoamen had cast oif 
Their vassalage, roused to desjierate revolt 
By men in hue and speech and garment strange, 
Who in their folly dared defy the power 
Of Aztlan. 

When the King of Aztlan heard 
The nnlook’d-for tale, ere jmt he roused his strength, 
Or pitying our rash valour, or perliaps 
Curious to see the man .so bravely rash, 

He sent to bid me to his court. Surprised, 

I should have given to him no credulous faitli. 

But fearlessly Erillyab bade me trust 
Her honourable foe. Unarm’d I went, 

Lincoya with me to exchange our speech 
So as he could, of safety first assured ; 

For to their devilish idols he had been 
A victim doomed, and from the bloody rites 
Flying been carried captive far atvay. 

From early morning till the midnoon hour 
We travell’d in the mountains ; then a plain 
Open’d below, and rose upon the sight. 

Like boundless ocean from a hill-top seen. 

A beautiful and populous plain it was ; 

Fair woods were there and fertilizing stream.s, 

And pastures spreading wide, and villages 
In fruitful groves embower’d, and stately towns, 
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And many a single dwelling specking it, 

As tliongli for many a yeai’ the laud liad been 
The land of peace. Below us, wlicrc the base 
Of the great mountain to the level sloped, 

A broad blue lake extended far and wide 
Its waters, dark beneath the light of noon. 

There A/tlan stood upon the farther shore : 

Amid the shade of trees its dwelling.s rose, 

Tlieir level roofs with turrets set around. 

And battlements all burnish’d white, which shone 
Like silver in the sunshine. 1 behold 
The imperial city, her far-circling walls, 

Her garden groves aud stately palaces. 

Her temple’s mountain-size, her thousand roofs; 
And when I saw her might aud majesty 
My mind misgave me then. 

We reach’d tlie shore ; 
floating islet waited for me there, 

The beautiful work of man. I set my feet 
Upon green-growing herbs and flowcu's, and sate 
Embower’d in odorous shrubs : four long light boats 
Y9ked to the garden, with accordant song, 

And dip and dash of oar in harmony, 

Boie me across the lake. 

Then in a car 

Aloft by human bearers was I borne ; 

And through the city gate, and through long lines 
Of marsliall’d multitudes who tlirong'd the way, 

We reach’dthe palace court. Fourpricsts were there ; 
Each held a burning censer in Ills hand, 

And strew’d the precious gum as I drew nigh. 

And held the steaming fragrance forth to mo, 
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Ilonoiiiing me like a god. They led me in, 
\Vher<‘ on his throne the royal Azteea 
Coanocotzin sate. Stranger, said he. 

Welcome ; and be this coming to thy weal 1 
A desperate waif'are doth thy com age court ; 

But thou shalt see the people and the power 
Whom thy deluded zeal 'would call, to arms ; 

So may the knowledge make thee timely tvisc. 

The valiant love the valiant. . . Come with mo 1 
So saying he rose ; we went together forth 
To the Great Temple. ’T was a huge square hill, 
Or lather like a rock it seemed, hewn out 
And squared by patient labour. Never yet 
Did our forefathers, o’er beloved chief 
Fallen in his glory, heap a monument 
Of that prodigious bulk, tliough every shield 
Was laden for his grave, and every band 
Toil’d unremitting at the willing work 
From morn till eve, all the long summer day. 

The ascent was lengthen’d with provoking art, 
By step.s wliich led but to a wearying path 
liouiid the whole structure ; then another flight. 
Another road around, and thus a third. 

And yet a fourth, before we rencli’d the ludglit, 
Lo, now, Coanocotzin cried, thou scest 
The cities of this widely pieupled plain; 

And wert thou on you farthest temple-top, 

Yet as far onward wouldst thou see the land 
Well husbanded like this, and full of men. 

They tell me that two floating palaces 
Brought thee and all thy people ; . . when I sound 

VOL. V. E 
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The Tambour of the God, ten Cities liear 
Its voice, and answer to the call in arms. 

In truth I felt my weakness, and the view 
Had wakened no umeasouable fear, 

But that a nearer sight had stirr’d my blood ; 

For on the summit where we stood four Towers 
Were piled with human skulls, and all around 
Long files of human heads were sti img to parch 
And whiten in the sun. What then I felt 
Was more than natural courage . . . ’t was a trust 
In more than mortal strength ... a faith in God, . . 
Yea, inspiration from Him I ... I exclaimed, 

Not though ten Cities ten limes told obey’d 
The King of Aztlan’s bidding, sliould I feai 
The power of man I 

Art thou then more than man? 
He answered ; and I saw his tawny cheek 
Lose its life-colour as the fear arose ; 

Nor did I undeceive him from that fear, 

For sooth I knew not how to answer him. 

And therefore let it work. So not a word 
Spake he, till we again had reach’d the court. 

And I too went in silent thoughtfulness ; 

But then when, save Lincoya, there was none 
To hear our speech, again did lie roiiew^ 

The query, . . Stranger ! art thou more than man, 
That thou shouldst set the power of man at nought ? 


Then I replied, Two floating Palaces 
Bore me and all my people o’er the seas. 
When we departed from our mother-land, 
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The Moon b os newly born ; \vc saw her wax 
And Bane, and Bitne^sed her new birth again ; 

And all that Bhile, alike by day and night, 

Wp travell'd through the sea, and caught the B'inds, 
And made them bear us forward. We must meet 
In liattle, if the Ploanien are not freed 
From your accursed tribute, . . tliou and I, 

My people and thy countless multitudes. 

Your arrows shall fall from us as the hail 

Leaps on a rock, . . and when ye smite with swords, 

Not blood but fii'e shall follow from the stroke. 

Yet tliink not thou that we are more than men ! 

Our knoB-ledgeis our power, and God our .strength, 
God, B'hose almighty will created thee, 

And me, and all that hath the breath of life. 

He is our strength ; . . for in His name I speak, . . 
And B'hen I tell thee tliat thou shalt not shed 
The life of man lu bloody sacrifice, 

It is Ilis holy bidding which I speak : 

And if thou Bilt not listen and obey, 

When I shall meet thee in the battle-field. 

It is Flis holy cause for which I llgJit, 

And I shall have His power to vanquish thee ! 

And thinkesL thou our Gods are feeble ? cried 
The King of Aztlan ; thinkest thou they lack 
Power to defend their altars, and to keep 
The kingdom wliich they gave us strength to win ? 
The Gods of thiity nations have opposed 
Their iri'osistible might, and they lie now 
Conquer’d and caged and fetter’d at their feet. 

That we who serve them are no emvard race", 
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Let prove the ample realm we won in arms ; . . 
And I tlicir leader am not of the son.s 
Of the feeble I As he spake, ho reach’d a inacp, 
The trunk and knotted root of some young tree, 
Such as old Albion and his motihlcr-brood 
From the oak-forest for their ■weapons pluck’d, 
When father Brute and Corineus sot foot 
On the White Island first. Lo this, quoth ho, 

My ckdr ! and he threw back his roho ; and this 
The arm that wields it ! . . ’T was my fatlier’s once : 
Erillyab's husband, King Tcpollomi, 

He felt its weight. . . Did I not show thco him ? 

He lights me at my evening banquet. There, 

In very deed, tlie dead Tepollomi 
Stood lip against the wall, by devilish art 
Preserv’d ; and from his black and shrlvell’d hand 
The steady lamp hung down. 

My spirit rose 

At that abomination ; I exclaim’d 

Thou art of noble nature, and full fain 

Would I in friendship plight my hand with tliine ; 

But till that body in the grave be laid, 

Till thy polluted altars be made jmro. 

There is no peace between us. May my God, 
Who, though thou kuow’st him not, is also thine, 
And after death will be thy dreadful Judge, 

May it please Him to visit thee, and shed 
His mercy on thy soul ! . . . But if thy heart 
Be harden’d to the proof, come whon thou wilt ! 

I know thy power, and thou shalt then know mine. 
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THE BATTLE. 

Now then to meet the war ! Erillyab’s call 
Roused all her people to revenge their wrongs ; 
And at Lineoya’s voice, the mountain tribc.s 
Arose and broke their bondage. I meantime 
Took counsel uith Cadwallon and his sire, 

And told them of the numbers wc must moot, 

And what advantage from the mcuntain-stiaits 
I thought, as in the Saxon vars, to win. 

Thou saw’sh their weapons then Cadwallon said ; 
Are they like these rude vorks of ignorance, 
Bone-headed shafts, and speai’s of wood, and shields 
Strong only for such strife ? 

We had to cojje 

With wiser enemies, and alder arm’d. 

What for the sword they wielded was a staff 
Set thick with stones athwart; you would liave deem’d 
The uncouth shape was cumbrous; but a hand 
Expert, and practised to its use, could drive 
The sharpen’d flints with deadly impulse down. 
Their mail, if mail it may be call’d, was woven 
Of vegetable down, like finest flax, 

Bleach’d to the whiteness of the new-fallen snow ; 
To every bend and motion flexible, 

Light as a warrior’s sumincr-garb in jieacc ; 
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Yet, in tliat lightest, softest, habei'gooii 
Harmless the sharp stone arrow-iiead woiihl hang. 
Others, of higlier office, were array'd 
In feathery breast-plates of more gorgeous hue 
Than the gay plumage of the mounlain-coek. 

Or pheasant’s glittering pride. But what were these, 
Or what the thin gold hauberk, when opposed 
To arms like ours in battle ? What the mail 
Of wood fire-harden’d, or the wooden helm, 

Against the iron arrows of the South, 

Against our northoru spears, or battle-axe, 

Or good sword, wielded by a Britibh hand ? 

Then, quoth Cadwallon, at the w'oodeii helm. 

Of these weak arms the weakest, let the brrord 
Hew, and the spear be tlirust. The mountaineers, 
So long inured to crouch beneath their yoke. 

We will not trust in battle ; from the lieiglits 
They with tlieir arrows may annoy the dm ; 

And when our closer strife has won the fray, 

Then let them loose for havoc. 

0 my son, 

Exclaim’d the blind old man, tliou counscdlest ill ! 
Blood will have blood, revenge beget revenge, 

Evil must come of evil. We shall 'win, 

Certes, a cheap and easy victory 
In the first field ; their arrows from onr arms 
Will fall, and on the hauberk and the helm 
The flint-edge blunt and break; while through their 
limbs, 

Naked, or vainly fenced, the griding steel 
Shall sheer its mortal way. But what are wo 
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Against a nation ? Other Iio&ts will rise 
In endless warfare, with perpetual fights 
D\Miidling our all-too-few; or multitudes 
Will wear and weary us, till we sink subdued 
By the very toil of conque.st. Ye arc strong ; 

But he who puts bis trust in niorhd strength 
Leans on a broken reed. First prove your power ; 
Be in the battle terrible, but spare 
The fallen, and follow not the flying foe : 

Then may ye win a nobler victory, 

So dealing with the captives as to fill 
Their hearts with wonder, gratitude, and awe. 

That love shall mingle with their fear, and fiar 
’Stablish the love, else wavering. Let them .see, 
That as more pure and gentle is your faith, 
Yourselves are gentler, purer. Ye shall be 
As gods among them, if ye thus obey 
God’s precepts. 

Soon the mountain tribes, in nnn.s, 
Rose at Lincoya's call : a numerous host, 

IVIore than in numbers, in the iiieuiory 
Of long oppression, and revengeful hope, 

A formidable foe. I station’d them 
Where at the entrance of the rocky straights, 

Secure themselves, their arrows might command 
The coming army. On the plain below 
We took our stand, between the mountain-base 
And the green margin of the waters. Soon 
Their long array came on. Oh what a pomp 
And pride and pageantry of war was there 1 
Not half so gaudied, for their May-day mirth, 

All wreathed and ribanded, our youths and maids, 

E 4> 
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As these stern Aztecaa in war attire I 
The golden glitterance, and the f'eathpr-mail, 

More gay tlian glittering gold ; and round tlio helm, 

A coronal of high upstanding pinnies 

Green as the spring grass in a Bunny sliotrer ; 

Or scarlet bright, as in the wintry wood 
The cluster’d holly ; or of purple tint, . . 

Whereto shall tliat be liken’d ? to wliat gem 
Indiadem’d, . . wliat flower, . . what insect’s wing? 
With war-songs and wild music tliey came on, 

We the while kneeling, raised witli one aeeord 
The hymn of supjilication. 

Front to front, 

And now the embattled armies stood ; a liaiid 
Of priests, all sable-garmented, advanced ; ' 

They piled a heap of sedge before onr host, 

And warn’d us, . . Sons of Ocean ! from the land 
Of Aztlan, wliile ye may, dejiart in peace ! 

Before the fire shall ho extinguish’d, lienee I 
Or, even as yon dry sedge amid tlii’ flame, 

So ye shall be consumed. . . The arid lieiip 
They kindled, and the rapid flame ran nji, 

And blazed, and died away. Then from Ins bow. 
With steady hand, flieir chosen arelier loosed 
The Arrow of the Omen. To its mark 
The shaft of divination fled; it smote 
Cadwallon’s plated breast ; tlic brittle point 
Rebounded, He, contemptuous of their i'aith, 
Stoopt for tlie shaft, and while with zealous speed 
To the rescue they rushed onward, snapping it 
Asunder, toss’d the fragments back in scorn. 
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Fierce was tlieir onset ; never in the field 
Encounter'd I with braver enemies. 

Nor marvel ye, nor tliink it to their sliaine, 

If soon they stagger’d, and gave way, and fled. 

So many from so few; they saw their darts 
Recoil, their lances sliiver, and their sw'ords 
Fall ineffectual, blunted with the blow. 

Think ye no shame of Aztlan that they fled. 

When the bowmen of Deheubartli plied so w'cll 
Tlieir shafts witli fatal aim ; through the thin gold, 
Or feather-mail, w bile Gwyneth's deep-driven spears 
Pierced to tlie bone and vitals ; rvlicn tliey saw 
The falchion, flashing late so lightning-like, 
Quench’d in their own life-blood. Onr mountaineers 
Shou'cr’d from the heights, ineanlime, aiiarroivystorni, 
llipinselves secure ; and wo who bore the brunt 
Of battle, iron men, impassible, 

Stood in our strengthiinbroken. Marvel not 
If tlien the brave felt fear, already impress’d 
Tliat day by ominous thoughts, to fear akin ; 

For so it clianccd, high Fleaveii ordaining so. 

The King, who should have led his people forth, 
jVt the army-head, as they began tiif'ir march, 

Was with sore sickness stricken ; and the stroke 
Came like the act and arm of very God, 

So suddenly, and in that point of time, 

A gallant man was he, who, in his stead, 

That day commanded Aztlan ; hi.s long hair. 

Tufted with iimuy a cotton lock, proclaim’d 
Of princely prowess many a feat achieved 
In many a field of fame. Oft had he led 
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The Aztecas, witli liappy forfuno, fortli ; 

Yet could not now Yuhidtluton inspire 
His host with liope : he, not the less, that day, 

True to bis old renown, and in tlie liour 
Of rout and rniii with collected mind, 

Sounded his signals shrill, and in the voice 
Of loud reproach and auger, and brave shame. 
Call’d on the people. . . Hut when nought avail’d, 
Seizing the standard from the timid hand 
Which held it in dismay, alone he turn’d. 

For honourable deatli resolved, and praise 
That would not die. Thereat the braver diiel's 
Eallicd, anew their signals rung around, 

And Aztlan, seeing liow we spared her flight, 

Took heart, and roll’d the tide of batth' back. 

But wlieti Cadwallon from the chiid'tain’s grasp 
Had cut the standard-staff away, and stium’d 
And stretch’d him at his mercy on the tield ; 

Then fled the enemy in utter rout. 

Broken and quell’d at heart. One chief ahmo 
Bestrode the body of Yuliidtliiton ; 

Bareheaded did young Malinal hestriilo 
His brother's body, wiping from liis lirow 
With the shield-Iiand the blinding blood away, 

And dealing franticly with broken sword 
Obstinate wrath, the last resisting foe. 

Him, in his own despite, we seized and saved. 

Then in the moment of our victory, 

We purified our liands from blood, and knelt, 

And pour’d to heaven the grateful prayer ol' prai.se, 
And raised the choral psalm. Triumiiliaut thus 
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To the lulls we went our way ; the niountaineer.s 
With joy, and dissonant song, and antic dance ; 

The captives sullenly, deeming that they went 
To meet the certain death of sacrifice, 

Yi-t stern and undismay’d. We bade thera know 
Ours was a law of mercy and of love ; 

We heal'd their wounds, and set the prisoners free. 
Bear ye, quoth I, iny bidding to your King ; 

Say to him, Did the Stranger speak to thee 
The words of truth, and hath he proved his power P 
Thus saith the Lord of Ocean, in the name 
Of God, Almighty, Universal God, 

Thy Judge and mine, whose battles I hat'e fought, 
Whose bidding I obey, whose will I .speak; 

Shed thou no more hi impious sacrifice 
The life of man ; restore unto the grave 
The dead Tepollomi; set this people free. 

And peace shall be between us. 

On the morrow 

Came messengers from Aztlan, in reply. 

Coanocotzin with sore malady 

Hath, by the Gods, been stricken : will the Lord 

Of Ocean visit his sick bed ? . . He told 

Of w'l’ath, and as he said, tlie vengeance came : 

Let him bring healing now, aud ’stablisb peace. 
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Again, and now with better hope, I soiiglit 
The city of the King : there went witli ino 
lolo, old lolo, he ivho knows 
The virtue of all licvbs of mount or vale, 

Or greenwood shade, or quiet brooklet’s bed; 
Whatever lore of science, or of song. 

Sages and Bards of old have handed down. 
Aztian that day pour’d forth her swarming sons. 
To wait my coming. Will he ask his God 
To stay the hand of anger? was the cry, 

The general cry, . . and will he save tlio King ? 
Coanocotziii too had nurst that thought, 

And the strong hope upheld him : he put forth 
His hand, and raised a quick and anxious oyo, . . 
Is it not peace and mercy ? . . thou art come 
To pardon and to save ! 

I answer’d him. 

That power, 0 King of Aztian, is not mine ! 
Such help as human cunning can bestow, 

Such iiuman help I bring; but health and life 
Are in the hand of God, who at his will 
Gives or withdraws ; and what he wills is best. 
Then old lolo took his arm, and felt 
The symptom, and he bade him have good hope. 
For life was strong within him. So it proved ; 
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The drugs of subtle virtue did tlieir work ; 

They quell’d the venom of the malady, 

And from the frame expell’d it, . . tliat a sleep 
Fell on the King, a sweet and natural sleejr, 

And from its healing he awoke refresh’d 
Though weak, and joyful as a man who felt 
The peril past away. 

Ere long we spake 

Of concord, and how best to knit the boiuks 
Of lasting friendship. When we won this land, 
Coanocotzin said, these fertile vales 
Were not, a.s now, with fruitful groves embower’d, 
Nor rich with towns and populous villages, 
Abounding, as thou seest, with life and joy : 

Our fathers found bleak heatii, and de.scrt moor, 
Wild woodland, and savannahs wide and wast(‘, 
Rude country of rude dwellers. From oui‘ arms 
They to the mountain fastnesses retired, 

And long with obstinate and harassing war 
Provoked us, hoping not for victory. 

Yet mad for vengeance : till Tepolloiui 

Fell by my father’s hand ; and witli their King, 

Tlie strength and flower of all their youth cut oflf!, 

All in one desolating day, they took 

The yoke upon their necks. What wouldest thou 

That to these tloameu I should now concede ? 

Lord of the Ocean, speak ! 

Let them be free ! 

Quoth I. I come not from my native isle 
To wage the war of eonque.st, and cast out 
Your people from the land which time and toil 
Have rightly made their own. The land is wide : 
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There is enough for all. So they be freed 
From that accursed tribute, and ye shed 
The life of man no more in sacrifice, 

In the most holy name of God I say, 

Let there be peace between us I 

Thou hast won 

Their liberty, the King replied : henerforth, 

Free as they are, if they provoke the war. 
Reluctantly will Aztlan raise her arm. 

Be thou the peace-preserver. To what else 
Thou say’st, instructed by calamity, 

I lend a humble ear ; but to destroy 
The worship of my fathers, or abate 
Or change one point, lies not within the roach 
And scope of kingly power. Speak Ihou hereon 
With those whom we hold holy, with tho sons 
Of the Temple, they who corainunc ivitli tlic Gods; 
Awe them, for they awe mo. So we resolved 
That wlien the hones of King Tepollorai 
Had had their funeral honours, they and I 
Should hy the green-lake side, before tho King, 
And in the presence of the people, hold 
A solemn talk. 

Then to the mountain-huts. 

The bearer of good tidings, I return’d, 

Leading the honourable train who bore 
The relics of the King ; not parch’d and black. 

As I bad seen the unnatural corpse stand up, 

In ghastly' mockery of the attitude 

And act of life; .. his bones had now been blanch’d 

With decent reverence. Soon the mountaineers 
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■Saw the wliito drer-skin shroud; the rumour .spread; 
They gatlier'd lound, and follow'd in our train. 
Before Erillyab’s hut the bearers laid 
Their burden down. She, calm of eountenatiee. 
And with drj' eye, albeit her hand the while 
Shook like an agueishlimb, unroll'd the shroud. 

The multitude stood gazing silen%. 

The young and old alike all awed and hush’d 
Under the holy feeling, . . and the hush 
Was aweful ; that huge multitude so still. 

That we could hear distinct the mountaiu-streanr 
Roll down its rocky channel far atvay. 

And this uas all; sole ceremony this. 

The sight of death and silence, . . till at length, 

In the ready grave his bones were laid to rest. 
'Twas in her hut and liomo, yea, underneath 
Tlie marriage bed, the bed of widowhood, 

Her Imsbaiid’s grave ivas dug ; on softest fur 
The bones were laid, with fur were covered o’er, 
Then heap’d with bark and bouglis, and, last of all. 
Earth was to earth trod down. 

And now the day 

Appointed for our talk of peace was come. 

On the green margin of the lake we met, 

Elders, and Priests, and Chiefs ; tlio multitude 
Around the Circle of the Council stood. 

Then, in the midst, Coanocotzin rose, 

And thus the King began ; Pabas, and Chiefs 
Of Aztlan, hither ye are come to learn 
The law of peace. The Lord of Ocean saith, 

The Tribes whom he hath gathered underneath 
The wings of his protection, shall be free; 
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And in the name of his great God ho &aith. 

That ye shall never shed in sacrifice 

The blood of man. Are ye content ? that so 

We may together here, in haiipy hour, 

Bury the sword. 

Hereat a Taba rose, 

And answer’d for his brethren : . . lie hath won 
The Hoamen’s freedom, that their Idood no more 
Shall on our altars flow ; for this the Lord 
Of Ocean fought, and Aztlan yielded it 
In battle. But if we forego the rites 
Of our forefathers, if wc wrong the Gods, 

Who give us timely sun and timely showers, 

Their wrath will be upon us ; they will shut 
Their ears to prayer, and lurn away the eyes 
Which watch for our well-doing, and witlihold 
The hands dispensing our prospeiity. 

Cynetha then arose, between his sou 
And me supported, rose the blind old man. 

Ye wrong us, men of Aztlaii, if ye decuri 
We bid ye wrong the Gods; accnist wei’C' he 
Who would obey such bidding, . . more accurst 
The wretch who should enjoin impiety. 

It is the will of God which we make known, 

Your God and ours. Know ye not Him who laid 
The deep foundations of the earth, and built 
The arch of heaven, and kindled yonder sun, 

And breathed into the woods and waves and sky 
The power of life ? 

We know Him, tliey replied, 
The great For-Ever One, the God of Gods, 
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Ipalncraoani, He by whom we live ! 

Ami vve too, qiiotli Ayayaca, we know 
And woisliip the Great Spirit, M'ho in clouds 
And storms, in mountain caves, and by the fall 
Of wateis, m the woodland solitude. 

And in the night and .silence of tlie sky. 

Doth make his being felt. We also know, 

And fear, and worship the Beloved One. 

Our God, replied Cynetlia, is the same, 

The, Universal Father. He to the first 
Made his vull known; but when men multiyilied, 
The E\il Spirits darken’d them, and sin 
And misery came into the world, and men 
Forsook the way of truth, and gave to stocks 
And stones the incominunicablp name. 

Yet u ith one chosen, one peculiar Race, 

The knowledge of their Father and their God 
Remain’d, from sire to son transmitted down, 
Wlule the bewilder'd Nations of the earth 
Wander’d in fogs, and were in darkness lost, 

The light abode with them; and vhen at times 
They sinn’d and went astray, tlie Lord hath put 
A voice into the mouths of holy men. 

Raising up witnesses unto himself. 

That so the saving knowledge of liis name 
Might never fail ; nor the glad promise, given 
To our first parent, that at length his sons. 

From error, sin, and wretchedness redeem’d, 
Should form one happy family of love. 

Nor ever hath that light, howe’er bedimm’d, 

VOL. V. P 
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Wholly been quench’d; still in the heart of man 
A feeling and an instinct it exists, 

His very nature’s stamp and privilege, 

Yea, of his life the life. I tell yc not, 

0 AztecasI of things unknown before ; 

1 do but waken up a living sense 

That sleeps within ye ! Do yc love the Gods 
Who call for blood ? Doth the poor sacrifice 
Go with a willing step, to lay his life 
Upon their altars ? . . Good must come of good, 
Evil of evil ; if the fruit be death. 

The poison springeth from the sap and root. 

And the whole tree is deadly ; if the ritc's 
Be evil, they who claim them arc not good. 

Not to be worshipp'd then ; for to obey 
The evil will is evil. Azteeas I 
From the For-Evev, the Beloved One, 

The Universal Only God I speak, 

Your God and mine, our Father and our Judge, 
Hear ye his law, . . hear yc the perfect law 
Of love, “Do ye to others, as ye would 
That they should do to you ! ’’ lie bids us meet 
To praise his name, in thankfulness .and joy ; 

He bids us, in our sorrow, pray to him, 

The Comforter. Love him, for he is good ! 

Fear him, for he is just I Obey his wdll. 

For who can bear his anger I 

While he spake, 

They stood witli open mouth, and inotionleas sight, 
Watching his countenance, as though the voice 
Were of a God ; for sure it seem’d that less 
Than inspiration qoulcl not have infused 
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That eloquent passion in a blind man’s face. 

And Allien lie ceased, all eyes at once were turn’d 
Upon the Pabas, waiting their reply, 

If that to that acknowledged argument 
Reply could be devised. But they themselves, 
Stricken by the truth, were silent; and they look’d 
Tovard their chief and mouth-picce, the High Priest 
Tezozomoc ; he too was pale and mute, 

And when he gather’d up his strength to speak, 
Speech fail'd him, his lip falter’d, and his eve 
Fell utterly abash'd, and put to shame. 

Butin the Chiefs, and in the multitude. 

And in the King of Aztlan, better thoughts 
Were working ; for the Spirit of the Lortl 
That day was moving in tlie- heart of man. 
Coanocotzin rose: Pabas, and Chiefs, 

And men of Aztlan, ye liave heard a talk 
Of peace and love, and there is rio reply. 

Are ye content v ith what the Wise Man saith ? 

And will ye wov.ship God in that good way 
Which God himself ordains ? If it be so, 

Together here will we in happy hour 
Bury the sword. 

Tezozomoc replied. 

This thing is new, and in the land till now 
Unheard : . . what marvel, tlierefore, if we find 
No ready answer? Let our Lord the Kino- 

" O 

Do that which seemeth best. 

Yuhidthiton, 

Chief of the Chiefs of Aztlan, next arose. 

Of all her numerous sons, could Aztlan boa.st 
No mightier arm in battle, nor whose voice 

p 2 
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To more attentive silence hush'd the hall 
Of council. Wlien the Wiac Man spake, quoth he, 
I ask’d of mine own heart if it were so, 

And, as he said, the living instinct tliere 
Answer’d, and own’d the truth. In happy hour, 

0 King of Aztlan, did the Ocean Lord 
Through the great waters hitiier wend his way ; 

Tor sure he is the friend of God and man. 

With that an uproar of assent arose 
From the whole people, a tumultuous shout 
Of universal joy and ghid acclaim. 

But u'hen Coanocotzin raised his hand, 

That he might speak, the clamour and the buz 
Ceased, and the multitude, in tiptoe hope, 

Attent and still, await the final voice. 

Then said the Sovereign, Hear, O A/.tecas, 

Your own united will ! From this day forth 
No life upon tlie altar shall be shed. 

No blood shall flow in sacrifice; the rites 
Shall all be pure, such as the blind Old Man, 
Whom God hath taught, will teach This yc liave will'd ; 
And therefore it shall be I 

The King hath said ! 
Like thunder the collected voice rep)lied : 

Let it be so ! 

Lord of the Ocean, then 
Pursued the King of Aztlan, we will now 
Lay the war-weapon in the grave, and join 
In right-hand friend-ship. By our custom, blood 
Should sanctify and bind the solemn act ; 

But by what oath and ceremony thou 
Shalt proffer, by the same will Aztlan swear. 
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Nor oath, nor ceremony, I replied, 

0 King, is needful. To his own good word 
The good and honourable man will act, 

Oaths n ill not curb the rvickcd. Here we stand 
In the broad day-light; the For-Cver one. 

The cry- Where behold-, us. In his sight 

We join our hands in peace: if e'ei again 
Should these right hands be raised in enmity, 
Upon the offender will his judgement fall. 

The grave was dug; Coanoeot/in laid 
Hib ueapon in the earth; Erdlyab’s son, 

Young Anialahta, for the Iloaincn, laid 
His hatchet there; and there I laid the siiord. 

Here let me end. What follow’d ivas the work 
Of peace, no theme for story; how wo fix’d 
Our sojouin in tlie hills, and sow’d our fields, 
And, day by day, saw all things prospering. 
Thence have I come, Goervyl, to announce 
The tidings of my happy enterpirise ; 

There I return, to take thee to our home. 

1 love my native land ; with as true love 
As ever yet did warm a British heart. 

Love I the green fields of the beautiful Isle, 

My father’s heritage ! But far away. 

Where nature’s buoner hand has blest the earth, 
My lot hath been assign’d ; bcjmiid the seas 
Madoc hath found his home ; beyond the seas 
A country for his children hath he chosen, 

A land wdierein their portion may be peace. 
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EMMA. 

But while Aberfraw echoed to the sound.? 

Of merriment and music, Madoc’s lieart 
Mourn'd for his brethren. Tlicrrforo, when no ear 
Was nigh, he sought the King, and .said to him. 
To-morrow, for Mathraval I set forth ; 

Longer I must not linger here, to pass 
The easy hours in feast and revelry, 

Porgetful of my people far away. 

I go to tell the tidings of !jucccs.s, 

And seek new corniades. What if it should chance 
That, for this enterprise, our brethren, 

Foregoing all their hopes and fortunes here. 

Would join my banner? . , Let mo .send abroad 
Their summons, O my brother ! so secure. 

You may forgive the past, and once again 
Will peace and concord bless our father’s house. 

Hereafter will be time enow for this, 

The King replied ; thy easy nature secs not. 

How, if the traitors for thy banner send 
Their bidding round, in open war against me 
Theirown would soon be spread. I charge thee,Madoc, 
Neither to see nor aid these fugitives. 

The shame of Owen’s blood. 


Sullen he sjiake. 
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And turn'd away; nor farther commune now 
Did iladoc seek, nor had lie more endured ; 

For bitter thoughts were rising in his heart, 

And anguish, kindling anger. In such mood 
He to his sister’s chamber took his way. 

She sate with Emma, with the gentle Queen ; 

For Emma had already learnt to love 
The gentle maid. Goervyl saw what thoughts 
Troubled her brother’s brow. Madoc, she cried, 
Thou hast been with the King, been raslily pleading 
For Ririd and for Rodri ! . . He replied, 

I did but ask him little, . . did but say, 

Belike our brethren would go foitli with me, 

To loluntary e.xile ; then, metlimiglit. 

His fear and jealousy might u oil have ceased, 

And all be safe. 

And did the King refuse? 

Quoth Emma ; I will plead for them, quoth she, 
Witli dutiful warnitli and zeal will plead for them ; 
And surely David will not say me nay. 

O sister ! cried Goervyl, tempt him not I 
Sister, you know him not ! Alas, to touch 
That perilous theme is, even in Madoc here, 

A perilous folly . . . Sister, tempt him not ! 

You do not know the King I 

But then a fear 

Fled to the cheek of Emma, and her eye, 
Quickening with wonder, turn’d toward the Prince, 
As if expecting that his manly mind 
Would mould Goervyl’s meaning to a shape 
Less fearful, would interpret and amend 
F 4 
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The words she lioped she dirt not hear ariglit. 
Emma was young ; she was a aactifice 
To that cold king-craft, which, iu marriage-vows 
Linking two hearts, unknowing each of each, 
Perverts the ordinance of God, and makes 
The holiest tie a mockery and a enrse. 

Her eye was patient, and .she spake in toni's 
So sweet and of so pensive geidlencss, 

That the heart felt them. Madoc 1 she exclaimed, 
Why dost thon hate the Saxons ? 0 my brother, 

If I have heard aright, the hour will ooiiie 
When the Plantagenet shall wish herself 
Among her nobler, happier countrymen, 

From these unnatural enmities esciyx'd, 

And from the vengeance they must call from Heaven I 

Shame then suffused the Prince's eountenance, 
Mindful how, drunk in anger, he had givt'u 
His hatred loose. My sister Queen, quoth ho, 
Marvel not you tliat with my inotlier’s milk 
I suck’d that hatred in. Have tlioy not been 
The scourge and the devouring sword of God, 

The curse and pestilence which he hath sent 
To root us from the land ? Alas, onr crimes 
Have drawn this dolorous visitation down ! 

Our sun hath long been westering ; and the night 
And darkness and extinction arc at hand. 

We are a fallen people I . . From ourselves 
The desolation and the ruin come; 

In our own vitals doth the poison work . . 

The House that is divided iu itself, 

How should it stand ? . . A blessing on you, Lady ! 
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But in tliis wretched family the strife 

Is I’ootecl all too deep ; it is an old 

And cankered ^vound, . . an eating, killing sore, 

For uhicli there is no healing. . . If the King 
Should e\er speak his fears, . . and .sure to you 
All his most irnvard thoughts he will make known, , . 
Counsel him then to let his brethren share 
hly enterprise, to send them forth with me 
To everlasting exile. . . She hath told you 
Too hardly of the King ; I know him well ; 

He hath a stormy nature ; and what germs 
Of virtue would have budded in his heart, 

Cold w iirds have check’d, and blighting seasons nipt, 
Yet in his heart they live. . .A blessing on you. 

That jou may see their blossom and their fruit ! 
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MATHRAVAL. 

Now for Matlu-aval went Prince Macloc forth ; 

O’er Menai’s ebbing tide, np mountain-paths, 
Beside grey luountaiii-streani, and lonely lake, 

And through old Snowdon’s forest-solitude, 

He held right on his solitary way. 

Nor paused he in that rocky vale, where oft 
Up the familiar path, with gladder pace, 

His steed had hastened to the well-known door, . , 
That valley, o’er whoso crags, and sprinkled trees. 
And winding stream, so oft lii.s oyv had loved 
To linger, gazing, as the eve grew dim, 

From Dolwyddclan’s Tower ; . , alas I irotn thence 
As from his brotlier’s monument, he turn’d 
A loathing eye, and through the rocky vale 
Sped on. From morn till noon, from noon till eve. 
He travelled on his way: and when at morn 
Again the Ocean Chief bestrode bis steed, 

The lieights of Snowdon on his backward glance 
Hung like a cloud in heaven. O’er heath and hill 
And barren height lie rode ; and darker now, 

In loftier majesty thy mountain-seat, 

Star-loving Idris, rose. Nor turn’d he now 
Beside Kregennan, where his infant feet 
Had trod Edny wain’s hall ; nor loitered he 
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In the green vales of Powys, till he came 
Where Warn way rolls its waters underueatli 
Ancient Mathraval’s venerable walls, 

Cyveilioc's 2n'iiicely and paternal seat. 

Cut Madoc sprung not forward now to greet 
The cliicf he loved, for from Cyveilioc’s hall 
The voice of harp and song commingled came ; 

It was that day the feast of victory there ; 

Around the Chieftain’s board the warriors sate ; 
The sword and shield and helmet, on the wall 
And round the pillars, were in peace hung up ; 

And, as the flashes of the central fire 

At fits arose, a dance of wavy light 

Play’d o’er the reddening steel. The Chiefs, who late 

So well had wicldetl in the work of war 

Those weapons, sate around the board, to quaff 

The beverage of the brave, and hear their fame. 

Matliraval’s Lord, the Poet and the Prince, 

Cyveilioc stood before them, . . in his pride ; 

His hands were on tlie harp, his eyes were closed, 
His head, as if in reverence to receive 
The inspiration, bent; anon, he raised 
His glowing countenance and brighter eye, 

And swept with passionate hand tlie ringing liarji. 

Fill high the Hirlas Horn I to Grufydd hear 
Its frothy beverage, . . from his crimson lance 
The invader fled ; . . fill high the gokl-tipt Horn I 
Heard ye in Maelor the step of war . . 

The hastening shout . . the onset ? . . Did ye hear 
The clash and clang of arms . . the battle-din, 
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Loud as tlie roar of Ocean, wlien fhe winds 
At midiiiglit are abroad ? . . tlic yell of wounds , . 
The rage . . the agony ? . . Give to him the Horn 
Whose spear was broken, and wliose buckler pierced 
With many a shaft, yet not the less he fought 
And conquered ; . . therefore lot Edny vod share 
The generous draught, givehinithe long bine Horn 1 
Pour out again, and fill again the spoil 
Of the wild bull, with silver wrought of yore ; 

And hear the golden li]! to Tud3U'’s hand, 

Eagle of battle ! For Moreiddig fill 
The honourable Hildas I . . Where are They ? 
Where are the noble Brethren? Wolves of war, 
They kept their border well, tliey did their part. 
Their fame is full, their lot is praise and song , , . 

A mournful song to me, a song of woe ! , . 

Brave Brethren ! for their honour brim the cup, 
Which they shall quaff no more. 

We drove away 

The strangers from our land ; profuse of life. 

Our warriors rush'd to battle, and tlu; Sun 
Saw from his noontide fields their manly strife. 
Pour thou the flowing mead ! Cup-bcaier, fill 
The Hirlas 1 for hadst thou beheld the day 
Of Llidom, thou hadst knoivn how well the Chiefs 
Deserve this honour now. Cyveilioc’s sldeld 
Were they in danger, when the Invader came ; 

Be praise and liberty their lot on earth, 

And joy be theirs in lieaven ! 

Here ceased the song ; 

Then from the threshold on the rush-streivn floor 
Madoc advanced. Cyveilioc’s eye was now 
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To present forms arvake, but even as still 
He felt bis barp-chords tbrob with dying sounds, 
The heat and stir and passion had not yet 
Subsided in his soul. Again be struck 
The loud-toned liar]! .... Pour from the silver vase, 
And brim the honourable Horn, and bear 
The draught of joy to Madoc, . . he wlm first 
Explored the desert ways of Ocean, first 
Through the wide waste of sea and sky, held on 
Undaunted, till upon another World, 

The Lord and Conr]ueror of the Elements, 

He set his foot tiiumphant ? Fill for him 
The Hildas ! fill the honourable Horn ! 

This for Matliraval is a happy hour, 

When iMadoc, her hereditary guest. 

Appears within her honour’d walls again, 

Madoc, the British Prince, the Ocean Lord, 

Who, never for injustice rear’d his arm ; 

Whose presence fills the heart of every foe 
With fear, the heart of every friend wdth joy ; 

Give him the Plirlas Horn, fill, till the diaught 
Of joy shall quiver o’er the golden brim! 

In hapjij' hour the hero hath return’d I 
In happy hour the friend, tlie brother treads 
Cyveilioc’s floor I 

He sprung to greet his guest; 
The cordial grasp of feliowslnp was given ; 

So in Matliraval there was double joy 
On that illustrious day ; they gave tlieir guest 
The seat of honour, and they fill’d for him 
The Hirlas Horn. Cyveilioc and his Chiefs, 

All eagerly, with wonder-waiting eyes, 
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Look to the Wanderer of the Water’s tale. 

Nor mean the joy which kindled Madoc’s brow, 
When as he told of daring enterprise 
Crown’d with deserved suece.ss. Intent they heard 
Of all the blessings of that happier clime ; 

And when the adventurer spake of soon return, 
Each on the other gazed, as if to say, 

Methinks it were a goodly lot to dwell 
In that fair land in peace. 

Then said the Prince 
Of Powys, Madoc, at an happy time 
Thou hast toward ftlatliraval bent thy way ; 

For on the morrow, in the oyc of lighi, 

Our bards will hold their congress. Scekcsl thou 
Comrades to share success ? proclaim abroad 
Thine Invitation there, and it will spread 
Far as our fathers’ ancient tonginj is knoivn. 

Thus at Mathraval went the IJirlas round; 

A happy day was that ! Of other years 
They talk’d, of common toils, and Kohls of war 
Where they fought side by side ; of Corwon’s scene 
Of glory, and of comrades now no more : . . 

Themes of delight, and grief which brought its joy. 
Thus they beguiled the pleasant hours, while night 
Waned fast away ; then late they laid them down, 
Each on his bed of rushes, stretch’d around 
The central fire. 

The Sun was newly risen 
When Madoc join’d his host, no longer now 
Clad as the conquering chief of Maclor, 

In princely arms, but in his nobler robe, 
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The sky-blue mantle of the Bard, arrayed. 

So for the place of meeting they set forth; 

And norv they reached Melangoll’s lonely churcli. 
Amid a grove of evergreens it stood, 
lA garden and a grove, wJiere every grave 
[Was deck’d Avith flowers, or with unfading plants 
)'ergrown, sad rue, and funeral rosemary, 
lere Madoc paused. The morn is young, quotli he, 
little while to old remembi'ance given 
not belate us. . . Many a year hath fled, 
pilioc, since you led me here, and told 
llegeiid of the Saint. Come ! . . be not loth 1 
W^'ill not loiter long. . . So soon to mount 
■k, which will for ever bear me lienee^ 

I woilll not willingly pass by one spot 
WhiehVhus recalls the thought of other tiiiius, 
Withou^a pilgrim’s visit. 

Thus lie spake, 

l^v Cyveilioc through the church-yard porch, 
To the rude image of Saint Monacel. 

Dost th0u remember, Owen, said the Prince, 

Mdien first I was thy guest in early youth. 

That once, as we had wandered here at eve. 

You told, how here a poor and hunted hare 
Ban to the Virgin’s feet, and look’d to her 
For life ? . . I thought, wlien listening to the tale. 
She had a merciful heart, and that her face 
Must with a saintly gentleness have beam’d, 

When beasts could read its virtue. Here we sate 
Upon tlie jutting root of this old yeugh. . . 

Dear friend I so pleasant didst thou make those days, 
That in my heart, long as my heart shall beat. 
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IMinutest- recollections still will live, 

Still be the source of joy. 

As Madoe spake, 

His glancing eye fell ou a monument, 

Around whose base the rosemary droop’d down, 
As yet not rooted well. Sculiitiirrd above, 

A warrior lay ; tlie sliield was on his arm ; 
Madoc approach’d, and saw the blazonry, . . 

A sudden cliill ran through him, as he road, 

Here Yorwerth lies ... it was his brother’s grave. 

Cyveilioc took him by the hand : For this, 
Madoc, was I so loth to enter here ! 

Ho sought the sanctuary, but close upon him 
The murderers follow’d, and by yonder copse 
The stroke of death was given, All I could 
Was done ; , . I saw liini here consign’d to rest, 
Daily due masses for his soul are sung, 

And duly hath his grave been dock’d witli flowers. 

So saying, from the place of death ho led 
The silent Frince. But lately, ho pursued, 
Llewelyn was my guest, thy favourite boy. 

For thy sake and his own, it was my hope 
That at Mathraval he would make, his home ; 

He had not needed then a father’s love. 

But he, I know not on what enterprise, 

Was brooding ever ; and those secret thoughts 
Drew him away. God prosper the brave boy I 
It were a happy day for this poor land 
If e’er Llewelyn mount his rightful throne. 
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XT. 

THE GORSEDD. 

The place of meeting was a high hill-top, 

Nor boxver’d with trees nor broken by the plough. 
Remote from human dwellings and the stir 
Of human life, and open to the breath 
And to the eye of Heaven. In days of old, 

There had the circling stones been planted ; there, 
From earliest ages, the primeval lore, 

Through Bard to Bard with reverence handed down. 
They whom to wonder, or the love of song, 

Or reverence of their fathers’ ancient rites 
Drew thither, stood without the ring of stones. 
Cyveilioc entered to the initiate Bards, 

Himself, albeit his hands were stained with war. 
Initiate ; for the Order, in the lapse 
Of years and in their nation’s long decline 
From the first rigour of their purity 
Somewhat had fallen The Masters of the Song 
Were clad in azure robes, for in that hue 
Deduced from Heaven, which o’er a sinful world 
Spreads its eternal canopy serene, 

Meet emblem did the ancient Sages see 
Of unity and peace and spotless truth. 

VOL. V. " G 
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Within the stones of Federation there, 

On tile green turfi and under the blue sky, 

A noble band, the Bards of Britain stood, 

TJieir heads in reverence bare, .nid bare of foot. 

A deatldess brotherliood ! Cyvcilioc there, 

Lord of the Hirlas ; Llywarc tliere was seen, 

And old Cynddelow, to whose lofty song, 

So many a time amid his father's court 
Resigning up his soul, had Madoc given 
The flow of feeling loose. But Madoc’s heart 
Was full ; old feelings and remembrances, 

And thoughts from which was no escape, arose : 
hie was not there to whose sweet lay, so oft, 

With all a brother's fond deligiit, he loved 
To listen, , . Hoel -was not there I . . tlie hand 
That once so well, amid the triple chords, 

Moved in the rapid maze of harmony, 

It had no motion now ; the lips were dumb 
Which know all tones of passion ; and that heart, 
That warm, ebullient heart, was cold and still, 
Upon its bed of clay. lie look’d around, 

And there was no familiar countenance, 

None but Cynddelow’s face, whicb lie bud learnt 
In childhood, and old age had set its mark, 
Making unsightly alteration there. 

Another generation had sprung up, 

And made him feel how fast the days of man 
Flow by, how soon their number is told out. 

He knew not then that Llywarc’a lay sliould give 
His future fame ; his spirit on the past 
Brooding, beheld with no forefeeling joy 
The rising sons of song, who there essay’d 
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Tlieiv eaglet flight. But there among the youth 
In the green vesture of their earliest rank, 

Or with the aspirants dart in motley garb, 

Young Boiivras .stood; and, one whose favoured race 
Heaven with the hereditary power had blest, 

The old Gowalchmai’ s not degenerate child ; 

And there another Einioii ; gifted youths, 

And heirs of immortality on earth, 

Wliose after-strains, through many a distant age 
Cambria shall boast, and love the songs that tell 
The fame of Owen’s house. 

There, in the eye 

Of light and in the face of day, the rites 

Began. Upon the Stone of Covenant 

First, the sheathed sword was laid ; tlie Master then 

Upraised his voice, and cried. Let tliem who .seek 

Tlie high degree and sacred privilege 

Of Bardic science, and of Cimbric lore. 

Here to the Bards of Britain make their claim ! 
Tlnis having said, the Master bade the youtlis 
Approacli the place of peace, and merit there 
The Bard's most honourable name : AVitli that, 
tleii's and transmitters of the ancient light. 

The youths advanced ; they heard the Cimbric lore, 
Fromearliestdayspreserved; they struck their harps, 
And each in due succession raised the song. 


Last of the aspirants, as of greener years. 
Young Caradoc advanced; his lip as yet 
Scarce darken’d with its down, his fla.ven loek.s 
W readied in contracting ringlets waving low ; 
Bright were his large blue eyes, and kindled now 
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Witli that same passion that iiiflamcfl his clioek ; 
Yet in his cheek tlieic was the sickliness 
Which thought and feeling leave, weaving away 
The hue of youth. Inclining on his harp. 

He, w'hile his comrades in probation song 
Approved their claim, stood hearkening, as it seem'd, 
And yet like unintclligililc sounds 
He heard the symphony and voice attuned ; 

Even in such I'eelings as, all undefined, 

Come with the flow of waters to the soul, 

Or with the motions of the moonlight sky. 

But when liis bidding came, he at the call 
Arising from that dreamy mood, advanced, 

Threw back his mantle, and began the lay. 

Where arc the sons of Guvran ? where his tribe, 
The faithful? following their beloved Cliief, 

They the Green Islands of the Oeoaii sought ; 

Nor human tongue hath told, nor human ear, 

Since from the silver shores they went their way, 
Hath heard their fortunes. In hi.s crystal Ark, 
Whither sail'd Merlin with his band of Bards, 

Old Merlin, master of the mystic lore ? 

Belike his crystal Ark, instinct ivith life, 

Obedient to the mighty Master, reach'd 
The Land of the Departed ; there, belike. 

They in the clime of immortality, 

Themselves immortal, drink the gales of bliss, 
Which o’er Flathinnis breathe eternal spring, 
Blending whatever odours make the gale 
Of evening sweet, whatever melody 
Charms the wood*traveller. In their high roof'd halls 
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Tliere, with the Chiefs of other daj's, feel they 
The mingled joy pervade them ? . . Or beneatii 
The mid-sea waters, did that crystal Ark 
Down to the seciet depths of Ocean plunge 
Its fated crew ? Dwell they in coral borvers 
With Mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 
The songs tliat stir the sea, or make the winds 
Hush, and the waves be still? In fields of joy 
Have they their home, where central fires maintain 
Perpetual summer, and an emerald light 
Pervades the green translucent element ? 


Twice have the sons of Britain left her shores, 

As the fledged eaglets rjuit their native nest ; 

Twice over ocean liave her feai'less sons 
For ever sail’d away. Again they launch 
Their vessels to tiie deep. . . Who mounts tlie bark ? 
The son of Owen, the beloved Prince, 

Who never for injustice rear’d liis arm. 

Respect his enteiprizc, ye Ocean Waves ! 

Ye Winds of Heaven, waft Madoo on his way ! 

The Waves of Ocean, and the Winds of Heaven, 
Became his ministers, and Madoc found 
The World he sought. 

Who seeks the bettor laud ? 
Who mounts the vessel for a world of peace ? 

He who hath felt the throb of pride, to hear 
Our old illustrious annals; who was taught 
To lisp the fame of Artliur, to revere 
Great Caratach’s unconquer’d soul, and call 
That gallant chief his countryman, who led 
The wTath of Britain from her chalky shores 
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To drive the Roman robber. He who loves 
His coiiiitiy, and who feels his country’s shame ; 
Whose bones amid a laud of servitude 
Could never rest in peace ; who, if he saw 
His children slaves, would feel a pang in Heaven, . , 
He mounts the bark, to seek for liberty. 

Who seeks the better land ? The wretched one 
Whose joys are blasted all, whose heart is sick. 
Who hath no hope, to whom all change, is gain. 

To whom remember’d pleasures strike a pang 
That only guilt should know, . . he mounts the bark. 
The Bard will mount the bark of banishmcnl ; 

The harp of Cambria shall in other lands 
Remind the Cambrian of his fathers’ fame ; . . 

The Bard will seek the land of liberty, 

The World of peace. . . 0 Prince, receive the Bard ! 

He ceased the song. His clieek, now f’ever-flush’d 
Was turn’d to Madoc, and his asking eye 
Linger’d on him in hope ; nor linger’d long 
The look eKpectaut ; forward sprung the Prince, 
And gave to Caradoc the right-hand pledge, 

And for the comrade of his enterprise, 

With joyful welcome, hail’d the joyful Bard. 

Nor needed now the Searcher of the Sea 
Announce his enterprize, by Caradoc 
In song announced so well ; from man to man 
The busy murmur spread, while from the Stone 
Of Covenant the sword was taken up, 

.A.nd from the Circle of the Ceremony 
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Tlic Bards went fortli, their meeting now fulfill’d. 
The multitude, unheeding all beside. 

Of Jladoc and his noble enterprise 

Held stirring converse on tlicir homeward way, 

And spread abroad the tidings of a Land, 

Where Plenty dwelt with Liberty and Peace. 
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So in the court of Powys pleasantly, 

With liciwk and hound afield, and harp in liall. 

The days went by; till Madoc, for liis heart 
Was with Cadwallon, and in early spring 
Must he set forth to join him over-sea. 

Took his constrain'd farewell. To Dinevawr 
He bent his way, whence many a time wdtli Rhys 
Had he gone foith to smite the Saxon foe. 

The Son of Owen greets his father’s friend 
With reverential joy : nor did the Lord 
Of Dinevawr witli cold or deaden’d heart 
Welcome the Prince he loved ; though not with joy 
Unmiugled now, nor the proud consciousness 
Which in the man of tiled and approved w'orth 
Could bid an equal hail. Henry laid seen 
The Lord of Dinevawr between his kuce.s 
Vow homage ; yea, the Lord of Dinevawr 
Llad knelt in homage to that Saxon king. 

Who set a price upon his fatlier’s iiead. 

That Saxon, on whose soul his mother’s blood 
Cried out for vengeance. Madoc saw the shame 
Which Rhys wmuld fain have hidden, and, in grief 
For the degenerate land, rejoiced at heart 
That now' another country was his home. 
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Musing on thoughts like these, did IMadoc roam 
Alone along the Towy’s winding shore. 

The beavers in its bank had hollow’d out 
Their social place of dwelling, and had darnm’d 
The summer-current, with their perfect ait 
Of instinct, erring not in means nor end. 

But as the floods of spring had broken down 

Their barrier, so its breaeiies unrepair'd 

Were left; and round the piles, which, deeper driven, 

Still held their place, the eddying waters whirl'd. 

Now in those habitations desolate 

One sole survivor dwelt : him Madoc saw, 

Labouring alone, beside his bermit house ; 

And ill that mood of mehuicholy thought, . . 

For in his boyhood he luid loved to watch 
Tiieii social work, and for he knew that man 
In bloody sport had well-nigh rooted out 
The poor coimiiiinity, . . the ominous sight 
Became a grief and burthen. Eve came on ; 

The dry leaves rustled to the wind, and fell 
And floated on the stream ; there was no voice 
Save of the luournful rooks, who overhead 
Wing’d theirlongline; forfragrance of sweet flowers. 
Only the odour of the autumnal leaves ; . . 

All sights and sounds of sadness. . . And tlie place 
To that despondent mood was ministrant ; . . 

Among the hills of Gwyneth and its wilds 
And mountain glens, perforce he cheiish’d still 
The hope of mountain liberty; they braced 
And knit the heart and arm of hardihood ; . . 

But here, in these green meads, by these low slopes 
And hanging groves, attemper’d to the scene, 
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His spirif. yielded. As lie loiter’d on, 

TJiere came toward liini one in peasant garb, 

And call’d his name;., he started at the sound, 
For he had heeded not the man’s approach ; 

And now that sudden and familiar voice 
Came on him, like a vision. So lie stood 
Gazing, and knew him not in the dim light. 

Till he again cried, Madoc 1 . . then he woke. 

And knew the voice of Rirld, and sprang on. 

And fell upon his neck, and wept for joy 
And sorrow. 

0 my brother ! Ririd cried, 

Long, very long it is since I have heard 
The voice of kindness 1 . . Let me go with thee I 
I am a wanderer in my father’s land, . . 

Hoel he kill’d, and Yorwcrtli hath he slain ; 
Llewelyn hath not where to hide his head 
In his own kingdom ; Rodri is in chains ; . . 

Let me go n ith thee, Mndoc, to some land 
Where I may look upon the sun, nor dread 
The light that may betray me ; where at night 
I may not, like a hunted beast, rouse up, 

If the leaves rustle over me. 

The Lord 

Of Ocean struggled witli his sivelling heart. 

Let me go with thee? . . but thou didst not doubt 
Thy brother ? . . Let thee go ? . . with what a joy, 
Ririd, would I collect the remnant left, . . 

The wretched remnant now of Owen’s house, 

And mount the bark of willing banishment, 

And leave the tyrant to his Saxon friends, 

And to his Saxon yoke I . . I urged him thus, 
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Curb'd down my angry spirit, and besought 
Oniy that I might bid our brethren come, 

Aiul share my exile;., and he spurn’d my prayer!.. 
Thou hast a gentle pleader at his court ; 

She may prevail ; till then abide thou here ; . . 

But not ill this, the garb of fear and guilt. 

Come thou to Dinevawr, . . assume thyself; . . 

The good old Rhys irill bid thee welcome there. 
And the great Palace, like a sanctuary. 

Is safe. If then Queen Emma’s plea should fail, 
My timely bidding hence shall summon thee. 

When I shall spread the sail. . . Nay, hast thoa learnt 
Suspicion ? . . Rhys is noble, and no deed 
Of treacliery ever sullied his fair fame I 

Madoc then led hi.s brother to the hall 
Of Rhys. I bring to tbee a supplicant, 

0 King, he cried ; thou ivort my lather's friend ! 
And till our barks be ready in the spring, 

1 know that liere the persecuted son 
Of 0\ren will be safe. 

A welcome guest ! 

The old warrior cried ; by Ids good father’s soul, 

He is a welcome guest at Dinevawr I 
And rising as he spake, lie pledged his hand 
In hospitality. . . How now ! quoth he, 

This raiment ill beseems the princely son 
Of Owen I . . Ririd at his words was led 
Apart ; they wash’d his feet, they gave to him 
Fine linen, as beseem’d his royal race, 

The tunic of soft texture woven well, 

The broider'd girdle, the broad mantle edged 
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With fur and flowing low, the bonnet last, 

Form’d of some forest martin’s costly spoils. 

The Lord of Dinevawr sat at the dice 
With Madoc, when he saw him, thus array’d, 
Eeturning to the hall. Aye ! this is well ! 

The noble Chief exclaim’d ; ’t is as of yore, 

When in Aberfraw, at his father’.s board, 

We sat together, after we had won 

Peace and rejoicing with our own right hands, 

By Corwen, where, coramixt witli Saxon lilood, 
Along its rocky channel the dark Dee 
Roll’d darker waters. . . Would tliat all his house 
Had, in their day of trouble thought of me, 

And honour’d me like this ! David respects 
Deheubarth’s strength, nor would respect it less, 
When such protection leaguedits cuuscwithlleaven, 

I had forgot his messenger ! quoth he, 

Arising from the dice. Go, bid Iiim liere I 
He came this morning at an ill-starr’d hour, 

To hladoc he pursued ; my lazy grooms 
Had let the hounds play havoc in my flock, 

And my old blood was chafed. I’faith, the King 
Hath chosen well his messenger : . . he saw 
That in such mood, I might have render’d liim 
A hot and hasty answer, and hath waited, 

Perhaps to David’s service and to mine, 

My better leisure. 

Now the Messenger 
Enter’d the hall ; Goagnn of Powys-land, 

He of Caer-Einion was it, who was charged 
From Gwynetli to Deheubarth ; a brave man 
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Of copiou? speech. He told the roj^al son 
Of Gryffiild, the descendant of the line 
Of Illiys-ab-Tudyr mawr, that he came there 
From David, son of Owen, of the stock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am sent, said he, 

With friendly greeting: and as I receive 
Welcome and honour, .so, in David’s name, 

Am I to tliank tlie Lord of Dinevawr. 

Tell on I quoth Rhys, the purport and the cause 
Of this appeal? 

Of late, some fugitives 

Came from the South to Mona, whom the King 
Received with generous welcome. Some there were 
Who blamed his royal goodness ; for they said, 
These wore the. subjects of a rival Prince, 

Who, peradventure, would with no such bounty 
Cherish a northern suppliant. This tliey urged, 

I know not if from memory of old feuds. 

Better forgotten, or in envy. Moved 
Hereby, King David swore he would not rest 
Till he had put the question to tlie proof. 

Whether with liberal honour the Lord Rhys 
Would greet his messenger; but none was found 
Of all who had instill’d that evil doubt, 

Ready to hear the embassy: I heard it, 

And did mj^ person tender, . . for I knew 
The nature of Lord Rliys of Dinevawr. 

Well! quoth the Chief, Goagan of Powys-land, 
This honourable weleome that thou seekest 
Wherein may it consist ? 
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Ill giving me, 

Goagan of Powys-land replied, a horse 
Better than mine, to bear me home ; a suit 
Of seemly raiment, and ten marks m coin, 

With raiment and two marks for him who leads 
My horse’s bridle. 

For his sake, said Rhys, 

Who sent thee, thou shalt have the noblest steed 
In all my studs, . . I double thee the marks. 

And give the raiment threefold. More than this, . 
Say thou to David, that the guests who sir 
At board with me, and diink of ray own cup. 

Are Madoc and Lord Ririd. Tell the King, 

That thus it is Lord Rhys of Dincvawi 
Delighteth to do honour to the sons 
Of Owen, of his old and honour’d fiiontl. 
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Farewell, my brother, cried the Ocean Chief ; 

A little while farew ell ! as through tlie gate 
Of Dinevawr he pass’d, to pass again 
That hospitable threshold never more. 

Ami thou too 0 thou good old man, true friend 
Of Owen, and of Owen’s house, farewell ! 

’T will not be told me, Ilhys, wdieii thy grey hairs 
Are to the grave gone down ; but oftentimes 
In the distant world I shall remember thee, 

And think that, come tliy .summons when it may, 
Tliou will not leave a braver man behind. . . . 

Now God be with thee, Ehys ! 

The old Chief paused 
A moment ere he answer’d, as for pain ; 

Then shaking his hoar head, I never yet 
Gave tliee this hand unwillingly before ! 

When for a guest I spread the hoard, my heart 
Will think on him, whom ever with most joy 
It leapt to welcome : should I lift again 
The spear against the Saxon, . , for old Rhys 
Hath that within him yet, that could uplift 
The Cinibric spear, . . I then shad wish his aid. 
Who oft has conquer’d with me ; when I kneel 
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In prayer to Heaven, an old man’s prayer shall beg 
A blessing on thee 1 

Madoc answer’d not, 

But press’d bis band in silence, then sprang up 
And spurr’d his courser on. A weary way. 
Through forest and o’er fell, Prince Madoc rode ; 
And now he skirts the bay whoso reckless weaves 
Roll o’er the plain of Gwaelod : fair fields 
And busy towns and happy villages, 

They overwhelm’d in one disastrous day ; 

Por they by their eternal siege had sapp’d 
The bulwark of the land, while Seithenyn 
Took of his charge no thought, till in his sloth 
And riotous cups surprised, he saw the waves 
Roll like an army o’er the levell’d mound. 

A supplicant in other courts, he mourn’d 
His crime and ruin ; in another’s court 
The kingly harp of Garanhir was heard. 

Wailing his kingdom wreck’d ; and many a Prince, 
Warn’d by the visitation, sought and gain’d 
A saintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 

Boda and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 

Gwynon and Celynin and Gwynodyl. 


To Baulsey was the Lord of Ocean bound ; 
Eardsey, the holy Islet, in whose soil 
Did many a Cliief and many a Saint repose. 

His great progenitors. He mounts the skiff; 

Her canvass swells before the breeze, the sea 
Sings round her sparkling keel, and soon he Lord 
Of Ocean treads the venerable shore 
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There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the bles»ed Sun alone 
In unapproachable divinity 
Career’d, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful, hciieatli the briglit blue .sky 
The billows heave ! one glowing green exjoanse, 
.Save -where along the bending line of shore 
.Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock’s neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 

Embathed in emerald glory. All tlie flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad ; like floating foam, 

The sea-gulls rise and fall upon tlie waves ; 

With long protruded neck the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 

It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling : even the insect sw.anns 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport througli one day of existence more ; 

The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seem’d now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth ; the Eocks, and Shores, 
The Forest and the evei’lasting Hills, 

Smiled in that joyful sunshine, . . they partook 
The universal blessing. 

To this Isle, 

Where his forefathers were to dust consign’d, 

Did Madoc come for natural piety, 

Ordering a solemn service for their souls. 
Therefore for this tlie Church that day -was drest ; 
For this the Abbot, in liis alb arrayed, 
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At the high altar stood ; for this infused, 

Sweet incense from the waving thuribule 
Eose like a mist, and the grey brotherhood 
Chaunted the solemn mass. And now on high 
The mighty Mystery liad been elevate, 

And now around the graves the brethren 
In long array proceed : each in his hand. 

Tall as the staft' of some wayfaiing man. 

Bears the brown taper, witli tlieir daylight flames 
Dimming tlie cheerful day. Before the train 
The Cross is borne, nherc, fashion’d to the life 
In shape and size and ghastly colouring, 

The aweful Image hangs. Next, in its shrine 
Of gold and crystal, by the Abbot held. 

The mighty Mystery came ; on cither liand 
Three Monks uphold above, on silver wands, 

The purple pall. With holy water next 
A father went, tlierewilh from liys&op brancli 
Sprinkling the graves ; the while, with one accord. 
The solemn psalm of mercy all entoned. 

Pure was the faitii of Madoc, though his mind 
To all this pomp and solemn circumstance 
Yielded a willing liomage. But the place 
Was holy; . . the dead air, which underneath 
Those arches never felt the healthy sun, 

Nor the free motion of the elements, 

Chilly and damp, infused associate awe : 

Tlie sacred odours of the incense still 
Floated; the daylight and the taper-flames 
Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimm’d ; 
And as the slow procession paced along, 
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Still to their hymn, as if in symphony, 

Tlie regular foot-fall sounded ; swelling no\r. 

Their voices in one clioruSj loud and deep, 

Hung through the echoing aisles; andwhcnit ceased, 
The silence of that huge and sacred pile 
Came on the heart. AVhat \\ under if the Prince 
Yielded his homage there? the influences 
Of that siveet autumn day made every sense 
Alive to every impulse, . . and beneath 
The stones whereon he stood, his ancestors 
Were mouldering, dust to dust. Father ! quotli he, 
When now the rites were ended, . . far away 
It hath been Madoc’s lot to pitch his tent 
On other shores ; there, in a foreign land, 

Far from iny father’s burial-place, must I 
Be laid to rest ; yet would I have iny name 
Be held with theirs in memory. I beseech you, 
Have this a yearly rite for evermore, 

As I will leave endowment for the same, 

And let me he rcineinbcr’d in the prayer. 

Tlie clay shall be a holy day with me. 

While I do live ; they who come after me. 

Will hold it hoi) ; it will be a bond 
Of love and brotherhood, when all beside 
Hath been dissolved ; and though wide ocean rolls 
Between my people and their mother Isle, 

This shall he their communion : They shall send. 
Link’d in one sacred feeling at one liour. 

In the same language, the same prayer to Heaven, 
And each remembering each in piety, 

Pray for the other’s welfare. 

The old man 
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Partook tliat feeling, and some pious tears 
Fell down liis aged cheek. Kinsman and son, 

It shall be so ! said he ; and thou shalt be 
Eemember’d in the prayer : nor tlion alone ; 

P,ut till my sinking sands be quite run out, 

This feeble voice shall, from its solitude, 

Go up for thee to Pleaven I 

And now the bell 

Rung out its cheerful summons ; to the hall. 

In seemly order, pass the brotherhood : 

The serving-men wait with the ready ewer ; 

The place of honour to the Prince is given, 

The Abbot’s right-hand guest ; the viands smoke, 
The horn of ale goes round : and now, the cates 
Removed, for days of festival reserved 
Comes choicer beverage, clary, hippocras. 

And mead mature, that to the goblet’s brim 
Sparkles and sings and smiles. It was a day 
Of that allowable and temperate mirth 
Which leaves a joy for memory. Madoc told 
His tale; and thus, with question and reply 
And cheerful intercourse, from noon till nones 
The brethren sate ; and when the quire was done. 
Renew’d tlieir converse till the vesper bell. 

But then the Porter called Prince Madoc out, 
To speak with one, he said, who from tiie land 
Had sought him and required his private oar. 
Madoc in the moonlight met him : in his hand 
The stripling held an oar, and on his back. 

Like a broad shield^ the coracle was hung. 
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Uncle 1 lie cried, and n ith a gusli of tears, 

Sprung to the glad embrace. 

O iny brave boy ! 

Llewelyn! iny dear boy I with stifled voice, 

And interrupted utterance, Madoc cried ; 

And many times he clasjit him to his breast. 

And many times drew back and gazed ii])oii him. 
Wiping the tears away which diniiii'd the sight, 
And told him how his heart had yearn’d for him. 
As with a father’s love, and bade him now 
Forsake his lonely haunts and come vvifcii him, 

And sail beyond the seas and share his fate. ' 

No ! by my God ! the high-hearted youth replied, 
It never shall be said Llewelyn left 
Plis father’s murderer on his father’s throne I 
I am the rightful king of this jioor land. . . 

Go thou, and M'i.stdy go ; but I must stay. 

That I may save my people. Tell me, Uncle, 

The story of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 
Here in this lonely Isle, and at this hour, 

Securely. 

Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me first 
Where are thy haunts and coveits, and what hope 
Thou hast to bear tliec up f Why gocst thou not 
To thy dear father’s friend in Powys-laiid, 

There at Mathraval would Cyveiloc give 
A kinsman’s weleome ; or at Dinevawr, 

The guest of honour shouldst thou bo with Rhy.s; 
And he belike from David might obtain 
Some recompence, tliough poor. 
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What recompence ? 

Exclaim’d Llewelyn ; what hath he to give, 

Blit life for life ? and what have I to cLiim 
But vengeance, and my father Yorwerth’s throne? 
If with aught short of this my soul could rest, 
Would I not through the wide world follow thee, 
Dear Uncle ! and fare with thee, well or ill, 

And show to thine old age the tenderness 

]\Iy childhood found from thee ! . . What hopes I have 

Let time display. Have thou no fear tor me! 

My bed is made within the ocean caves, 

Of" sea-weeds, bleach’d by many a sun and shower; 

I know the mountain dens, and every hold 
And fastness of the forest ; and I know, . . . 

What troubles him by day and in his dreams, . . . 
There’s many an honest heart in Gwyneth yet I 
But tell me tliine adventure; that will be 
A joy to think of in long winter nights. 

When stormy billows make my lullaby. 

So as they walk’d along the moonlight shore, 

Did Madoc tell him all ; and still he strove. 

By dwelling on that noble end and aim, 

That of his actions was the heart and life. 

To win him to his wi.sli. It touch’d the youth ; 
And w'hen the Prince had ceased, he heaved a sigh, 
Long-drawn and deep, as if regret were there. 

No, no 1 he cried, it must not be ! lo yonder 
My native mountains, and how beautiful 
They rest in the moonlighti I was nuvst among them; 
They saw my sports in childhood, they have seen 
My sorrows, they have saved me in the hour 
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Of clanger ; . ■ I have vowed, that as they were 
My cradle, they shall be my monument! . . 

But we shall meet again, and thou wilt find me, 
When next thou visitest thy native Isle, 

King ill Aberfraw! 

Never more, Llewelyn, 

Madoc replied, shall I behold the shoies 
Of Britain, nor will ever tale of me 
Reach the Green Isle again. With fearful care 
I chuse my little company, and leave 
No tiaces of our path, where Violence, 

And bloody Zeal, and bloodier Avarice, 

Might find their blasting way. 

If it be so, . . 

And %vise is thy resolve, the youth replied, 

Thou wilt not know my fate; . . but this be sure. 

It shall not be inglorious. I have in me 
A hope from Heaven. . . Give me thy blessing, Un cle ! 

Llewelyn, kneeling on the sand, embraced 
His knees, -with lifted head and streaming eyes 
Listening. He rose, and fell on Madoc's neck, 

And clasp’d him, with a silent agony, . . 

Then launch’d his coracle, and took his way, 

A lonely traveller on the moonlight sea. 
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Now hath Prince Madoe left the holy Isle, 

And homeward to Aberfraw, through tlie wilds 
Of Arvon, bent his course. A little way 
He turn’d aside, by natural impulses 
Moved, to behold Cadwalloa’s lonely hut. 

That lonely dwelling stood among tlie liills. 

By a grey mountain-stream ; just elevate 
Above the winter torrents did it stand, 

Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard slope 
Arose beliind, and joyous was tiie scene 
In early summer, when those antic trees 
Shone with their blushing blossoms, and the flax 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its liveliest green. 

But save the flax-field and that orchard slope, 

All else was desolate, and now it wore 
One sober hue ; the narrow vale which wound 
Among the hills, was grey with rocks, that peer’d 
Above its shalloiv soil ; the mountain side 
Was loose with stones bestrewn, which oftentimes 
Clattered adown the steep, beneath tlie foot 
Of straggling goat dislodged; or tower’d with crags, 
One day when winter’s work hath loosen’d them. 
To thunder dowm. All things assorted well 
With that grey mountain hue; the low stone lines, 
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Which scarcely seem'd to be the work of man, 

The dwelling rudely rear’d with stones unhewn, 
The stubble flax, the crooked apple-trees 
Grey with their fleecy moss and misseltoe, 

The white-bai k’d birch now leafless, and the ash 
Whose knotted roots were like the rifted rock, 
Through which they forced their way. Adown the vale, 
Broken by stones and o’er a stoney bed, 

Roll'd the loud mountain-stream. 

"When Madoc came, 
A little child was sporting by the brook. 

Floating the fallen leaves, that he might see them 
Whirl in the eddy now and now be driven 
Down the descent, now on tlie smootlier stream 
Sail onward far away. Rnt when he heard 
The horse’s tramp, he raised his head and watch’d 
The Prince, ^vho now dismounted and drew nigh. 
The little boy still fix’d his eyes on him, 

His bright blue eyes ; the wind just moved the curls 
That cluster’d round his brow ; and so ho stood, 

His rosy cheeks still lifted up to gaze 
In innocent wonder. Madoc took his hand. 

And now had ask’d his name, and if he dwell 
There in the hut, when from tliat cottage-door 
A woman came, who seeing Madoc stopt 
With such a fear, . . for she had cause for fear, . . 

As when a bird returning to her nest. 

Turns to a tree beside, if she behold 
Some prying boy too near the dear retreat. 

Howbeit advancing soon she now approach’d 
The approaching Prince, and timidly enquired. 

If on his wayfare he had lost the track, 
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That thither he had strayed. Not so, replied 
The gentle Prince ; but having known this place, 
And its old habitants, I came once more 
To see the lonely hut among the hills. 

Hath it been long your dwelling ? 

Some few years, 

Here we have dwelt, quoth she, my child and I. 
Will it please you enter, and partake such fare 
As we can give ? Still timidly she spake, 

But gathering courage from the gentle mien 
Of him with whom she conversed. Mndoc thank'd 
Her friendly proffer, and toward the hut 
They went, and in his arms lie took the boy. 

Who is his father ? said the Prince, but wish’d 
The word unutter’d ; for thereat her cheek 
Was flush’d with sudden heat and manifest pain ; 
And she replied. He perish’d in the war. 

They enter’d now her home ; she spread the board. 
And set before her guest soft curds, and cheese 
Of curd-like whiteness, with no foreign die 
Adulterate, and what fruits the orchard gave. 

And that old British beverage which the bees 
Had toil’d to purvey all the summer long. 

Three years, said Madoc, have gone by, since hero 
I found a timely welcome, overworn 
With toil and sorrow and sickness : . . threelong years ! 
’T was when tlie battle had been waged hard by. 
Upon the plain of Arvon. 

She grew pale, 

Suddenly pale ; and seeing that he mark’d 
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The change, she told him, with a feeble voice, 

That was the fatal fight which widow'd her. 

0 Christ, cried Madoc, *tis a giief to think 
How many a gallant Briton died that day, 

In that accursed strife I I trod the field 
When all was over, . . 1 beheld them heap’d . . . 

Aye like iipe corn within the reaper’s reach. 

Strewn round the bloody spot where Hoel lay ; 
Brave as he was, himself cut down at last. 

Oppress’d by numbers, gash’d with wounds, yet still 
Clenching in his dead hand the broken sword 1 . . 
But you are moved, . . you weep at what I tell. 
Forgive me, that renewing my own grief, 

I should have waken’d yours 1 Did you then know 
Prince Hoel ? 

She replied. Oh no I my lot 
Was humble, and iny loss a humble one ; 

Yet was it all to me 1 They say, quoth she, . . . 

And, as she spake, she struggled to bring forth 
With painful voice the interrupted words, . . . 

They say Prince Hod's body was not found ; 

But you who saw him dead perchance can tell 
Where he was laid, and by what friendly hand. 

Even where he fell, said Madoc, is his grave ; 

For he who buried him was one whose faith 
Beck’d not of boughten prayers, nor passing bell. 
There is a liawthorn grows beside the place, 

A solitary tree, nipt by the winds, 

That it doth seem a fitting monument 

For one untimely slain. . . But wlierefore dwell we 
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On this ungrateful theme ? 

He took a harp 

Which stood beside, and passing o’er its cliords 
Made music. At the touch the cliild drew nigh, 
Pleased by the sound, and leant on Madoc’s knee, 
And bade him play again : So Madoc i)lay’d, 

For he had skill in minstrelsy, and raised 
His voice, and sung Prince Hod’s lay of love. 

I have harness’d thee, my Steed of shining grey, 
And thou shalt bear me to the dear wliite walls. 

I love the white walls by the verdant bank, 

That glitter in the sun, where Bashfulness 
Watches the silver sea-mew sail along. 

I love that glittering dwelling, whore we hear 
The ever-sounding billows ; for there dwells 
The shapely Maiden, fair as the sea-spray. 

Her check as lovely as the apple flower. 

Or summer evening’s glow. I pine for her ; 

In crowded halls my sjiirit is with lier; 

Through the long sleepless night 1 think on her ; 
And happiness is gone, and health is lost. 

And fled the flush of youth, and I am pale 
As the pale ocean oil a sunless moru. 

I pine away for her, yet pity her, 

That she should spurn so true a love as mine. 

He ceased, and laid his hand upon the child, . . . 
And didst thou like the song ? The child replied, . . 
Oh yes ! it is a song ray mother loves, 

And so I love it too. He stoopt and kiss’d 
The boy, who still was leaning on his knee, 
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Already grown familiar. I should like 
To take thee with me, quoth the Ocean Lord, 

Over the seas. 

Thou art Prince Madoo, then ! . . . 
The mother cried, . . . thou art indtjed the Prince ! 

That song . . . that look and at his feet she fell, 

Crying . . . Oh take him, Madoc ! save the child ! 
Thy brother Hod’s orphan I 

Long it was 

Ere that in either agitated heart 

The tumult could subside. One while the Prince 

Gazed on the child, tracing intently there 

Plis brother’s lines ; and now he caught him up, 

And kiss’d his chock, and gazed again till all 

Was dim and dizzy, ..then blest God, and vow’d 

That he should never need a father’s love. 

At length ivhen copious tears had now relieved 
tier burtheii’d heart, and many a broken speech 
In tears had died away, O Prince, she cried, 

Long hath it been my dearest prayer to heaven, 
That I might see thee once, and to thy love 
Commit this friendless boy I For many a time, 

In phrase so fond did Floel tell thy worth, 

That it hath waken’d misery in me 
To think I could not as a sister claim 
Thy love ! and therefore was it that till now 
Thou knew’st me not ; for I entreated him 
That he would never let tliy virtuous eye 
Look on my guilt, and make me feel my shame. 
Madoc, I did not dare to sec thee tlien, 

Thon wilt not scorn me now, . . for I have now 
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Forgiven myself ; and, while I here perform’d 
A mother’s duty in this solitude. 

Have felt myself forgiven. 

With that .she clasp’d 

His hand, and bent her face on it and wejot. 

Anon collecting she pursued, . . iMy name 
Is Llaian ; by the chance of war I fell 
Into his power, when all my family 
Had been cut oflj all in one hour of blood. 

Fie saved me from the ruffian’s hand, he sooth’d 
With tenderest care my sorrow.. . You can tell 
How gentle he could be, and how his eyes, 

So full of life and kindliness, could win 
All hearts to love him. Madoc, I was young ; 

I had no living friend ; . . and when I gave 
Thi-s infant to Jiis arms, when with sucli joy 
tie view’d it o’er and o’er again, and press’d 
A father’s kiss upon its cheek, and turn’d 
To me, and made me feel more dec])ly yet 
A mother’s deep delight, . . oh I I was proud 
To think my child in after years should say, 

Prince Hoel was his father ! 

Thus I dwelt 

In the white dwelling by the verdant bank, . . 
Though not without ray raelancholy hours, 

Happy. The joy it was when I beheld 
His steed of shining grey come hastening on. 
Across the yellow sand I . . Alas, ere long, 

King Owen died. I need not tell thee, Madoc, 
With what a deadly and forefeeling fear 
I heard how Hoel seized his father’s throne, 

Nor with what ominous woe I welcomed him, 
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Ib that last little miserable hour 
Ambition gave to love. I think his heart, 

Brave as it was, misgave him. When I spake 
Of David and my fears, ho smiled upon me ; 

But 't was a smile that came not from the heart, . . 
A most ill-hocling smile 1 . . 0 Madoc ! Madoc I 
You know not with wliat misery 1 saw 
His parting steps, . . with what a dreadful hope 
J Hatch’d for tidings ! . . And at length it came, . . 
Came like a thunderbolt I . . I sought tlie field ! 

0 Madoc, there were many widows there, 

But none with griel' like mine ! I look’d around ; 

1 dragg’d aside the bodies of the dead, 

To search for him, in vain ; . . and tlieii a hope 
Seized me, wliicli it wins agony to lose 1 

Night came. I did not heed the storm of night ; 
But for the sake of this dear babe, I sought 
Shelter iii this lone hut ; ’t was desolate ; 

And when my reason had return’d, I thought 
That here the child of Hod might be safe, 

Till we could claim thy care. But thou, iiicantiiue, 
Didst go to roam the Ocean ; so I learnt 
To bound my wishes here. The carfcanot, 

The embroider’d girdle, and what other gauds 
Were once my vain adornments, soon were changed 
For things of profit, goats and bees, and this, 

The tuneful solace oFiiiy solitude. 

Madoc, the Iiarp is as a friend to me ; 

I sing to it the songs which Hoel loved. 

And Hod’s own sweet lays | it comforts me. 

And gives me joy in grief. 
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Often I grieved, 

To think the son of Hod sliould grow up 
In tills unworthy state of poverty ; 

Till Time, who softens all legrets, had worn 
That vain regret away, and I became 
Humbly resign'd to God’s unerring will. 

To him I look’d for healing, and he pour’d 
His balm into my wound.s. I never form'd 
A prayer for more, . . and lo ! the happiness 
Which he hath, of his mercy, sent me now ! 
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XV. 

THE EXCOMMUNICATION. 

On Madoc’s docile coui-ser Llaiaii sits, 

Holding her joyful boy ; the Prince beside 
Paces afoot, and like a gentle Squire 
Leads her loose bridle ; from the saddle-bow 
His shield and liclinct hang, and with the lance, 
Staff-like, he stay’d hia steps. Bel'ore the .sun 
Had climb’d hi.s southern eminence, they left 
The niountain-feoL ; and hard by Bangor now, 
Travelling the plain before them they espy 
A lordly cavalcade, for so it seem’d, 

Of knights, with hawk in hand and hounds in leash, 
Squires, pages, serviiig-nien, and armed grooms. 
And many a suraptor-beast and laden wain, 

Far following in their rear. The bravery 
Of glittering bauldricks and of higli-plunied crests, 
Embroider’d surcoats and emblazon’d shields. 

And lances whose long streamers play’d aloft. 

Made a rare pageant, as with sound of trumj). 
Tambour and cittern, proudly they went on ; 

And ever, at the foot-fall of their .steeds, 

The tinkling hor.se-bclls, in rude symphony, 
Accorded with the joy. 

What have we iiere ? 
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Qiiotli Madoc then to one who stood beside 
The threshold of his osier-woven liut. 

’T is the gi’eat Saxon Prelate, he return'd, 

Come hither for some end, I wis not what. 

Only be suie no good ! . . How stands the tide ? 
Said Madoc ; can we pass? . . ’T is even at flood, 
The man made answer, and the Monastery 
Will have no hospitality to spare 
For one of Wales to-day. Be je content 
To guest with us. 

lie took the Prince’s sword : 
The daughter of the house brought water then. 
And wash'd the stranger’s feet ; tlie board was sjiread, 
And o’er the bowl they comiuuu’d of the days 
Ere ever Saxon set his hateful foot 
Upon the beautiful Isle. 

As so they sate, 

The bells of the Cathedral rung abroad 
Unusual summons. What is this ? c.vclaim’d 
Prince Madoc ; let us see ! . . Fortluvith they went. 
He and his host, their way. Tliey found the rites 
Begun ; the mitred Baldwin, in his hand 
Holding a taper, at the altar stood. 

Let him he cursed 1 . . were the w'ord.s which first 
Assail’d their ears, . . living and dead, in limb 
And life, in soul and body, be he curst 
Here and hereafter ! Let him feel the curse 
At every moment, and in every act. 

By night and day, in waking and in sleep ! 

We cut him oil' I'rom Chri.stian fellowship ; 

Of Christian sacianients ive deprive his goul ; 

Of Christian burial we deprive his corpse ; 
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And when that carrion to the Ficndh is left 
In uiipi’ofected earth, thus let his soul 
Be quench’d in hell ! 

He dash’d upon tlie floor 
His taper down, and all the iinnistring Piiests 
Extinguish’d each his light, to consiunmatc 
The imprecation. 

Whom is it ye curse 

Ciied Madoc, with these horrors ? They reiilied. 
The contumacious Prince of Powys-land, 

Cyi eilioc. 

What ! quotli Madoc, and his eye 
Grew terrible, . . . Who is he that sets his foot 
In Gwyneth, and with hellish foims like these 
Dare outrage hero MathuivaTs noble T.ord ? 

Wo wage no war with women nor with Priests ; 
But if there be a kniglit amid your tram, 

Who will stand forth, and speak before my face 
Dishonour of the Prince of Powys-land, 

Lo ! here stand I, Prince Madoc, who will make 
That slatideious wretch cry craven in the dust, 
And eat his lying words ! 

Be temperate ! 

Quoth one of Baldwin’s Priests, who, Briton born, 
Had know’ll Prince Madoc in his father’s court ; 

It is our charge, throughout this Christian land, 

To call upon all Christian men to Join 
The armies of the Lord, and take the cross ; 

That so, ill battle with the Infidels, 

The palm of victory or of martyrdom, 

Glorious alike, may be their recompense. 

This holy badge, whether in godless scorn, 

1 2 
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Or for the natural blindness of liis licart, 

C'yveilioc hath refused ; thereby incurring 
The pain, which, not of our own impulse, we 
Inflict upon his soul, but at the will 
Of our most holy Father, from whose word 
Lies no appeal on earth. 

’T is well for thee, 

Intemperate Prince I said Baldwin, that our blood 
Flows with a calmer action than thine own I 
Tliy brother David hath put on tlie cross, 

To our most pious warfare piously 
Pledging his kingly sword. Do thou the like, 

And far this better object lay aside 
Thine other enterprise, which, lest it rob 
Judea of one single Christian arm, 

We do condemn a.s .siiifid. Follow thou 
Tlip banner of the church to Palestine ; 

So shalt thou expiate this rash offence. 

Against the which we else should fulminate 
Our ire, did wo not see in charity, 

And therefore rather pity than resent. 

The rudeness of this barbarous land. 

At that. 

Scorn tempering wrath, yet anger sharpening scorn, 
Madoc replied, Barbari.uns as we are, • 

Lord Prelate, we received the law' of Chri.st 

Many a long age before your pirate sires 

Had left tlieir forest dens : nor are we now 

To learn that law from Norman or from Dane, 

Saxon, Jute, Angle, or whatever name 

Suit best your mongrel race 1 Ye think, perchance, 

That like your own poor woman-hearted King, 
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We too in Gwynetli arc to take the yoke 
Of Rome upon our necks ; . . but you may tell 
Your Pope, that when I sail upon the seas, 

I sliall not strike a topsail for the breath 
Of all his maledictions ! 

Saying thus, 

He turn’d away, lost farther speech might call 
Farther reply, and kindle farther wrath, 

More easy to avoid than to allay. 

Therefore he left the church ; and soon his mind 
To gentler mood was won, by social talk 
And the sweet prattle of that blue-eyed boj’-, 

Whom in his arms he fondled. 

But when now 

Evening had settled, to the door there came 
One of tlic bietlu'cn of the Monastery, 

Who called Prince Madoc forth. Apart they went, 
And in the low suspicious voice of fear. 

Though none was nigh, the Monk began. Be calm, 
Prince Madoc, while I speak, and patiently 
Hear to the end ! Thou know’st that, in his life, 
Bucket did excommunicate thy sire , 

For his unlawful marriage ; but the King, 

Feeling no sin in conscience, heeded not 
The inefficient censure. Now when Baldwin 
Beheld his monument to-day, impell’d, 

As we do think, by anger against thee. 

He swore that, even as Owen in his deeds 
Disown’d the Church when living, even so 
The Church disown’d him dead, and that his corpse 
No longer should be suffer’d to pollute 
The Sanctuary. , . Be patient, I beseech, 

1 3 
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And liear me out. Gerald at this who felt 
A iiataval horror, sought, - . as best he knew 
The haughty Prirnate^s temper, . . to dissuade 
By politic argument, and chiefly urged 
The quick and fiery nature of our nation^ . . 

How at the sight of such indignity, 

Thej^ would arise in arms, and limb from limb 
Tear piecemeal him and all his company. 

So far did this prevail, that he nill now 
Cunnnit tlje deed in secret; and, this night, 

Thy father s bodj’- from its resting-place, 

0 Madoc I shall be torn, and ca>t a^ide 
In some unhallow’d pit, with foul disgrace 
Aud contumelious wrong. 

Sayest thou to-night? 

Quoth Madoc. . , Aye, at mifbiight, he replied, 
Shall this impiet3’ be perpetrated. 

Therefore hath Gerald, for the reverence 
lie bears to Owen’s royal memoiy, 

Sent thee the tldhigs. Now bo temperate 
In thy just anger, Princel and shed no blood. 

Thou kiiow’st how clearly tlit* Plantagcnot 
Atones for Becket'.? death; and be thou sure. 
Though thou thy.self .shoulrht sail beyond the storm, 
That it would fall on Britain. 

While he spake, 

Madoc was still ; the feeling work'd too deep 
For speech, or visible sign. At length he said, 
What if amid their midnight sacrilege 

1 should appear among them? 

It wevG well ; 

The Monk replied, if, at a sight like that, 
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TJlou cans! nitlihold tliy hand. 

Oh, fear me not ! 

Good and true friend, said Madoc. I am calm, 
And calm as thou behoidest me will prove 
In word and action. Quick I am to led 
Light ills, . . perhaps o’er-hasty: summer gnats, 
Finding my cheek unguarded, may infix 
Their skin-deep stings, to vex anti irritate ; 

But if the wolf, or forest boar, be nigh, 

I am awake to danger. Even so 
Bear I a mind of steel and adamant 
Against all greater wrongs, hly iieart Imtli 
Received its Impulse ; and tliou slialt belioh 
How m this .strange and hideous circum.sta 
I shall find profit. . . . Only, my true friend 
Let me have entrance. 

At the we.stcrii poj 

Between the coiiiplineb and the matin-bcli 
The Monk made answ'er : thou slialt find 
Ready. Thy single person wdl suffice ; 

For Baldwin knows his danger, and the ho 
Of guilt or fear convicts him, both alike 
Oppiobiious. Now, farewell ! 

TJien Mr 

His host aside, and in his private ear 
Told him the purport, and wherein his 
Was needed. Night came on ; the hearth was heapt, 
The women went to rest. They twain, the while, 
Sate at the board, and while the untasted bowl 
Stood by them, watch’d the glass whose falling sands 
Told out the weary hours. The hour is come ; 
Prince Madoc helm’d bis head, and from his nock 
1 i< 
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He slung the bugle-horn ; they took their shields, 
And lance in hand went forth. And now arrived, 
The bolts give back before them, and the door 
Rolls on its heavy hinge. 

Beside the grave 

Stood Baldxvin and the Prior, who, albeit 
Cambrian himself, in fear and awe obey’d 
The lordly Primate’s will. They stood and watch'd 
Their ministers jiorform the irreverent work. 

And now with spade and mattock have they broken 
Into the house of death, and noxv have they 
From the stone coffin wrench’d the iron cramps, 
When sudden interruption startled them. 

And clad in coniplete mail from head to foot. 

They saw the Prince come in. Their ta})crs gleam’d 

Upon his visage, as he wore his helm 

Open ; and when in that pale countenance, . . 

For the strong feeling blanch’d his check, . . they saw 
His father’s living lineaments, a fear 
Like ague shook them. But anon that fit 
Of scared imagination to the sense 
Of other peril yielded, when they heard 
Prince Madoc’s dreadful voice. Stay! he exclaim’d, 
As now they would have fled ; . . stir not a man, . . 
Or if I once put breath into this horn. 

All Wales xvill hear, as if dead Owen call’d 
For vengeance from that grave. Stir not a man. 
Or not a man shall live! The doors are watch’d, 
And ye are at my mercy I 

But at that, 

Baldwin from the altar seized the ernoiflx, 

And held it forth to Rladoc, and cried out, 
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He iilio strikes me, strikes Him; forbear, on pain 
Of endless 

Peace ! quoth Madoc, and profane not 
The iioly Cross, with those polluted hands 
Of midnight sacrilege ! . . Peace I I harm thoc not, . . 
Be wise, and thou art safe — For thee, thou know’st, 
Prior, that if thy treason were divulged, 

David would hang thee on thy steeple top, 

To feed the steejile daws : Obey and live I 
Go, bring fine linen and a coffer meet 
To bear these relics ; and do ye, meanwhile. 
Proceed upon your vvork. 

They at his word 

Raised the stone cover, and display'd the dead, 

111 royal grave-clothes habited, his arms 

Cross’d on the breast, with precious gums and spice* 

Fragrant, and inoorrnptibly preserved. 

At Madoc's bidding, round tlie corpse they wrap 
The linen web, fold within fold involved ; 

They laid it in the coffer, and with cloth 
At head and foot filled every interval 
And prest it down compact ; they closed the lid, 
And Madoc with his signet seal’d it thrice. 

Then said he to his host. Bear tliou at daivn 
This treasure to the ships. My father’s hones 
Shall have their resting-place, where mine one day 
May moulder by their side. He shall be free 
In death, who living did so well maintain 
His and his country’s freedom. As for ye. 

For your own safety, ye I w'een will keep 
My secret safe. So saying, ho went his way. , 
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XVI. 

DAVID. 

Now hath the Lord of Ocoan once again 
Set foot in Mona. Llaian there receives 
Sisterly greeting from the royal maid, 

Who, while she tempers to the public eye 
Her welcome, safely to the boy indulged 
In fond endearments of instinctive love. 

When the first flow of joy tvas overpast, 

How went the equipment on, the Prince enquired. 
Nay, brother, qnoth Goervyl, ask thon that 
Of Drien ; . , it hath been his sole employ 
Daily from cock-crow until even-song. 

That he hath laid aside all other tlinnghts, 
Porgetful even of me 1 She said and smiled 
Playful reproacli upon the good old man, 

Who in such chiding as aft'cction loves, 

Dallying with terms of wrong, return’d rebuke. 
There, Madoc, pointing to the show, ho cried, 
There are they moor’d ; siv gallant barks, as trim 
And worthy of the sea as ever yet 
Gave canvass to the gale. The mariners 
Flock to thy banner, and the call hath roused 
Many a brave spirit. Soon as Spring shall serve, 
There need be no delay. I should depart 
Without one wish that lingers, could we boar 
Ririd from hence, and break poor Ilodri’s chains, 
Thy lion-hearted brother ; . . and that boy, 
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If lie 11 era ivitli us, Madoe ! tlmt dear boy 
Lleweljn ! 

Sistei, said the Piinee at that, 

Hoii' sped the Queen ? 

Oh, Madoc ! she replied, 
A hard and unrelenting heart hath he. 

The gentle Emma told me she had fail'd, 

And that was all she told ; but m her eye 
I could see sorroir struggling. She complains not, 
And yet, I know, in bitterness laments 
The hour which brought her as a victim here. 

Then I iiill seek the Monarch, Madoc cried ; 
And forth he went. Cold welcome David gave, 
Such as might chill a suppliant; but the Piince 
Fearless began. I found at Dinevawr 
Our brother Ririd, and he made iiis suit 
That lie might follow me, a banisli’d man. 

He waits tluiie answer at the court of Rhys. 

Now I beseech tin e, David, say to him 
Fils father’s hall is open ! 

Thun the King 

Replied, I told thee, Madoe, thy request 
Displeased me heretofore; I warn’d thee, too, 

To shun the rebel ; yet my messenger 
Tolls me, the guests at Dinevawr who sate 
At board svlth Rhys and drank of his own cup, 
Were Madoc and Lord Ririd. . . Was this well, 
This open disobedience to my will, 

And my express command ? 

Madoc subdued 
Flis rising wrath. If I should tell thee. Sire, 
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He answered, by what cliaiicp it so fell out, 

I should of disobedience stand excused. 

Even were it here a crime. Yet think again, 
David, and let thy better mind prevail ! 

I am his surety here ; he comes alone ; 

The strength of yonder arniameiit is mine ; 

And when did I deceive thee ? . . I did hope. 

For natural love and public decency, 

That ye would part in friendship ... let that pass ! 
He may remain, and join me in the hour 
Of embarkation. But for thine own sake, 

Cast off these vile susjrieions, and the fear 
That makes its danger 1 Call to mind, my brother. 
The rampart that we were to Owen's throne ! 

Are there no moments when the thoughts and loves 
Of other days return,? . . Let Itodri loose I 
Restore him to his birth-right I . . VVJij.’ wouldst thou 
Hold him in chains, uheu benefits would bind 
His noble spirit ? 

Leave me I cried the King ; 
Thou know’st the theme is hateful to iny car. 

I have the mastery now, and idle words, 

Madoe, shall never thrust me from the throne, 
Which this right arm in battle liardly won. 

There must lie lie till nature set him free, 

And so deliver both. Trespass no more ! 

A little yet bear with me, Madoe cried. 

I leave this land for ever ; let me first 
Behold my brother Rodri, lest he think 
My summer love be withered, and in wrath 
Remember me hereafter. 
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Leave me, Madoc ! 
Speedily, ere indulgence grow a fault. 

Exclaim’d the Monarch. Do not tempt my wrath ; 
Thou know’st me ! 

Aye ! the Ocean Prince replied, 
I know thee, David, and I pity thee, 

Thou poor, suspicious, miserable man ! 

Friend hast thou none, except thy country’s foe, 
That hateful Saxon, he wdiose bloody hand 
Pluck’d out thy brethren’s eyes ; and for thy kin, 
Thera hast thou made tliy perilous enemies. 

IVliat if the Lion Rodri were abroad ? 

What if Llewelyn's banner were display’d ? 

The sword of England could not save thee then. 
Frown not, and menace not I for what am I, 

That I should fear thine anger ? . . Ami with tliat 
lie turn'd indignant from the wrathful king. 
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XVII. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

Winter liatli pass’d away ; tliu vernal slorms 
Have spent their rage, the sliips are stored, and now 
To-morrow they depart. That day a Boy, 

Weary and foot-sore, to Aberfraw came, 

Wlio to Goervyl’s chamber made his way, 

And caught the hem of her garment, and e.xrlaim’d. 
A boon, . . a boon, . . dear Lady ! Nor did he 
Wait more reply than that encouragement. 

Which her sweet eye and lovely smile bestow’d ; 

I am a poor, unhappy, oiphan boy, 

Boui to fair proniiscb and better hopes, 

But now forlorn. Take me to be your jiage ! . . 
For blessed Mary’s sake, refuse me not ! 

I have no friend on earth, nor hope but this. 

'Fhc boy was fair; and though his eyes were swoln, 
And cheek defiled witli tears, and though his voice 
Came choak'd by grief, yet to that earnest eye 
And supplicating voice so musical, 

It had not sure been easy to refuse 

The boon he begg’d. I cannot grant tby suit, 

Goervyl cried, but I can aid it, boy I . . 

Go ask of Madoe ! . . And herself arose. 

And led him where her brother on the shore 
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Tliat day the last embarknient ovoreaw. 

Jlenjn then took his mantle by the skirt, 

And knelt and made his suit; she Loo began 
To sue, but Madoc smiling on the Maid, 

Won by the virtue oftlie eounteiiance 
Whicii look’d for favour, lightly gave the Acs. 

Where wert thou, Caradoc, wlu'u that lair hoy 
Told his false tale ? for hadst thou heard (lie voice, 
The gentle voice so musically sweet, 

And seen that earnest eye, it would have heal'd 
Thy Rounded heart, and thou hadst voyaged on 
The happiest man that ever yet forsook 
His native country I He, on board the bark, 

Leant o’er the vessel-side, and there he stood 
And gazed, almost unconsoious that he gazed, 
Touard yon distant mountains where she dwelt, 
Seiiena, his beloved. Caradoo, 

Senena, thy beloved, is at hand ! 

Her golden locks are dipt, and her blue eye 
Is Raiideiiiig through the tlirong in search of tlicc, 
For whose dear sake she hath forsaken nil. 

You deem her false, that her frail constancy 
Shrunk from her father’s anger, that she lives 
Anotlier’s victim bride ; but she liatli fled 
From that unnatural anger; hath escaped 
The unnatural union ; site is on the shore, 

Senena, blue-eyed Maid, a seemly boy, 

To share thy fortunes, to reward thy love, 

And to the land of peace to fallow thee, 

Over the ocean waves. 
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Now all is done. 

Stores, lieoves and flocks and water all aboard ; 
TliB dry East blows, and not a sign of change 
Stains the clear firinament. Tlie Sea-Lord sate 
At the last banquet in his brother's court, 

And heawl the song: It told of Owen's fame, 
When witlr his Nornien and assembled foice 
Of Guienne and Gascony, and Anjou’s strengtli, 
The Fleming's aid and England’s chosen troops, 
Along the ascent of Berwyn, many a day 
The Savon vainly on bis mountain foes 
Denounced his wratli ; for Mona's dragon sons, 
By wary patience baffled long his force, 

Winning slow Famine to their aid, and help’d 
By tlie angry Elements, and Sickness sent 
From Heaven, and Fear that of its vigour robb'd 
The healthy arm ; , . then in quick enterpilze 
Fell on liis weary and dishearten’d iiost. 

Till with defeat and loss and obloquy 
He fled witli all his nations. Madoo gave 
His spirit to the song ; he felt the theme 
In every pulse; tlie recollection came, 

Bevired and heighten’d to mtenser pain, 

That in Aberfraw, in his father's hall, 

He never more should share the feast, nor hear 
The echoing harp again I Ills iieart was full ; 
And, yielding to its yearnings, in that mood 
Of aweful feeling, he call’d forth the King, 

And led him from the palace-porch, and stretch’d 
His hand toward the ocean, and exclaim’d, 
To-morrow over yon wide waves I go ; 
To-mortow, never to return, I leave 
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My native laud ! O David, 0 my brother, 

Turn not impatiently a reckless ear 

To that affectionate and natural voice 

Which thou wiltlicarno morel Release our brethren, 

Recall the wanderers home, and link them to thee 

By cordial confidence, by benefits 

Which bless the benefactor. Be not thou 

As is the black and melancholy yew 

That strikes into the grave its baleful roots, 

And prospers on the dead 1 . . The Saxon King, . . 
Think not I wrong him now; . . an hour like this 
Hath soften’d all my harsher feelings down ; 

Nor will 1 hate him for his sister’s sake, 

Tliy gentle Queen, . . whom, th.it great God may bless, 
And, blessing her, bless thee and our dear country, 
Shall never bo forgotten in my prayers ; 

But he is far away ; aud should there come 
The evil hour upon thee, . . if thy kin, 

Wearied by suffering, and driven desper.ate, 

Should lift the sword, or young Llewelyn raise 
His banner and demand his father’s throne, . . 

Were it not trusting to a broken reed. 

To lean on England’s aid ? . . I urge thee not 
For answer now ; but sometimes, 0 ray brother I 
Sometimes recall to mind my parting words, 

As 't were the deiith-bed counsel of the friend 
Who loved thee best I 

The affection of his voice, 

So mild and solemn, soften’d David’s heart ; 
tie saw his brother's eyes, suffused with tears. 

Shine in the inoon-beam as he spake ; the King 
Remembered Ms departure, and he felt 

VOL. V. K 
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Feelings, which long from his disnaturecl breast 

Ambition had expell’d; he could almost 

Have follow'd their strong impulse. From the shoie, 

Madoc with quick and agitated step 

tlad sought his home ; the monarch went his way, 

Serious and slow, and laid him down that night 

With painful recollections, and such thoughts, 

As might, if Heaven had will’d it, have matured 
To penitence and peace. 

The day is come. 

The adventurers in Saint Cybi’s holy fane 
Hear the last mass, and all assoil’d of sin 
Partake the bread of Christian fellowship. 

Then, as the Priest his benediction gave. 

They knelt, in such an awoful stillness hush’d, 

As iv ith yet more oppression seem’d to load 
The burtlieii’d heart. At times and half supprest, 
Womanly sobs were heard, and manly cheeks 
Were wet uith silent tears. Now forth they go, 
And at the portal of the Church unfurl 
Prince Madoc’s banner ; at that sight a shout 
Burst from his followers, and the hills and rocks 
Thrice echoed their acclaim. 

There lie the ships, 

Their sails all loose, their streamers rolling out 
With sinuous flow and swell, like water-snakes. 
Curling aloft ; the waves are gay with boats, 
Pinnace and barge and coracle, . . the sea 
Swarms like the shore with life. Oh what a sight 
Of beauty for the spirit unconcern’d, 

If heart there be which nnconcern’d could view 
A sight like this ! . . how yet more beautiful 
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For liiiii! wliose soul can feel and understand 
The solemn iiiipoit ! Yonder they embark, 
Youtli. beauty, valour, virtue, reverend age; 
Some led by love of noble enterprise. 

Others, who, despeiate of their country’s weal, 
Fly from tlie impending yoke , all warm alike 
With confidence and high heroic hope. 

And all in one fraternal bond conjoin'd 
By reverence to their Cliief, the best beloved 
That ever yet on hopeful euteiprize 
Led gallant aiiiiy forth. He, even iioiv 
Lord of himself, by faith in God and love 
To man subdues the feeling of tins hour, 

The bitterest of his being. 

At this time, 

Pale, and vith feverish eye, the King came uji. 
And led him somewhat from the throng apart, 
Saying, I sent at day-break to release 
Bodri from piisou, meaning tliat with thee 
lie should depart m peace ; but he was gone. 
This very night lie liad escaped ! . . Percliauce, 
As I do hope, . . it was thy doing, Madoc ? 

Is he aboaid the fleet ? 

I would he were ! 
Madoc replied ; with wliat a lighten'd heart 
Then should I sail away I Eirid is there 
Alone . . . alas ! that this was done so late ! 

I 

Keproach me not 1 half sullenly the King, 
Answering, exclaim’d ; Madoc, reproacli me not I 
Thou know'st how hardly I attain’d tlie throne ; 
And is it strange that I should guard with fear 

K 2 
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The precious prize? ..Now, .• when Iwoiild havetaken 
Thy counsel, . . he the evil on his head ! 

Blame me not now, my brother, lest sometimes 
I call again to mind thy parting words 
In sorrow ! 

God he with thee I Madoc cried; 
And if at times the harshness of a lioart, 

Too proneto wrath, have wrong’d thee, letthese tears 
Efface all faults, I leave thee, 0 my brother. 

With all a brother’s feelings ! 

So lie said. 

And grasp'd, with trembling tenderness, his hand, 
Then calm’d himself, and moved toward the boat. 
Emma, though tears would have tlieir way and sighs 
Would swell, suppressing still all words of woe. 
Follow’d Goervyl to the extremest shore. 

But then as on the plank the maid set foot, 

Did Emma, staying her by the hand, pluck out 
The crucifix, which next her heart she wore 
In reverence to its relie, and she cried. 

Yet ere we part change with me, dear Goervjd, . . 
Dear sister, loved too well, or lost too soon ! . . 

I shall betake me often to my prayers. 

Never in them, Goervyl, of thy name 
Unmindful ; . . thou too wilt remember me 
Still in thine orisons ; . . but God forefend 
That ever misery should make thee find 
This Cross thy only comforter I 

She said, 

And kiss'd the holy pledge, as each to each 
Transferr’d the mutual gift. Nor could the Maid 
Answer for agony, to that farewell ; 
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She held Queen Emma to her breast, and close 
She clasp’d her with a strong convulsive sob, 
Silently. Madoc too in silence went. 

But prest a kiss on Emma’s lips, and left 
His tears upon her cheek. With diz/j eyes 
Gazing she stood, nor saw the boat push off, . . 
The dashing of the oars awaken’d her ; 

She wipes her tears away, to view once more 
Those dear familiar faces ; . . they are dim 
In the distance ; never shall her waking eye 
Behold them, till the hour of happiness. 

When death hath made her pure for perfect bliss ! 

Two iiearts alone of all that company, 

Of all the thousands who beheld the scene, 

Partook unmuigled joy. Dumb with delighf, 
Young Hoel views the ships and feels the boat 
Rock on the heaving waves ; and Idaian Mt 
Comfort, . . though sad, yet comfort, .. that for her 
No eye was left to weep, nor heart to mourn. 

Hark ! 'tis the mariners with voice attuned 
Timing their toil 1 and now with gentle gales. 

Slow from the holy haven they depait. 
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RODRI. 

Now hath the evening settled ; the broad Moon 
Rolls through the rifted clouds. With gentle gales 
Slouly tliey glide along, when they behold 
A boat with press of sail and stress of oar 
Speed forward to the fleet ; and now, arrived 
Beside the Chieftain’s vessel, one enquires 
If Madoc he aboard ? the answer given, 

Swift he ascended up the lofty side. 

With joyful rvonder did the Ocean Lord 
Again behold Llewelyn ; but he gazed 
Doubtfully on his eoinrade’.s countenance, . . 

A meagre man, severe of brow, Jiis eye 
Stern. Thou dost view me, M.adoc, he exclaim’d, 
As ’twere a stranger’s face. I marvel not ! 

The long afflictions of my prison house 
Have changed me. 

Rodri I cried the Prince, and fell 
Upon his neck ; . . last night, subdued at length 
By my solicitations, did the King 
Send to deliver thee, that thou shouldst share 
My happy enterprize ; . . and thou art come, 

Even to my wish ! 


Nay, Madoc, nay, not so I 
He answered, with a stern and bitter smile ; 
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This gallant boy hath given me libeity, 

And I will pay him with his father’s throne, 

Aye, by my father's soul 1 . . Last night we fled 
The house of bondage, and. in the sea-caves 
By day we lurk’d securely. Here I come, 

Only to see thee once before I die, 

And say farewell, . . dear brother 1 

Would to God 

This purpose could be changed! the Sea Lord cried ; 
But thou art roused by wrongs, and who shall tame 
That lion heart ? . . This only, if your lot 
Fall favourable, will I beseech of ye, 

That to his Queen the fair Plantagenet, 

All honourable luimanity ye show, 

For her own virtue, and in gratitude. 

As she hath pleaded for 3 ''ou, and hath urged 
Her husband on your part, till it hath turn'd 
His wrath upon herself Oli ! deal ye by her 
As by your deai'cst sister in disb'ess, 

For even so clear is she to Madoc’s heart : 

And now I know she from Aberfrarv’s tower 
Watcheth these specks upon the moonlight sea. 

And weeps for niy departure, and for me 

Sends up her prrayers to Fleaven, nor thinks that now 

I must make mine to man in her behalf I 

Quoth Rodri, Rest assured for her. I swear, 

By our dead mother, so to deal with her 
As thou thyself wouldst dictate, as herself 
Shall wish. 

The tears fell fast from Madoc’s eyes ; 
O Britain! O my coiintiy! he exclaim’d, 
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For ever thus by civil strife convulsed, 

Thy children’s blood flowing to satisfy 

Thy children’s rage, how wilt thou still suppoit 

The struggle with the Saxon ? 

Rodri cried, 

Our strife shall not be long. Mona will rise 
With joy, to welcome me her rightful Lord; 

And "vvoe be to the King who rules by fear, 

When danger comes against him ! 

Fear not thou 

For Britain I quoth Llewelyn ; for not yet 
The country of our fathers shall resign 
Her name among the nations. Though her Sun 
Slope from his eminence, the voice of man 
May yet arrest him on his downward way. 

My dreams by day, my visions in the night, 

Are of her welfaie. I shall mount the tin one, . . 
Yes, Madoc I and the Bard of years to come. 
Who harps of Artliur’s and of Owen’s deeds, 
Shall with the Worthies of his country rank 
Llewelyn’s name. Dear Uncle, fare thee well ! . . 
And I almost could wish I had been born 
Of humbler lot, that I might follow thee. 
Companion of this noble entei’iirise. 

Think of Llewelyn often, who will oft 
Beniember thee in love ! 

For the last time 
He press’d his Uncle’s hand, and Rodri gave 
The last farewell ; then went the twain their way. 

So over ocean through the moonlight waves. 
Prince Madoc sail’d with all his company. 
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No nobler crew filled tliat lierolc bark, 

WTiich bore the first adventurers of the deep 
To seek the Golden Fleece on barbaious shores ; 
Nor richlier fraught did that illustrious fleet 
Home to the Happy Island hold its way. 

When Amadis with his prime chivalry, 

He of all chivalry himself the flower, 

Came from the rescue, proud of Roman spoils, 
And Oriana, freed from Roman tluall. 




NOTES 

ON THE FIRST PART. 


Silent and ihougldfnl^ and apart from nTl, 

Stood jl/crrfoc. — I. p. 4. 

Long after the&e lines had been written, I was pleased at 
finding the same feeling expressed in a very singular specimen 
of metrical auto-biography : 

A NaOi despregando as veins 
Ja se aproveita do venio / 

E de evidente alegria 
Os PorUufxtezes ja ekeios 
Sohre o conves cstam todos ,• 

Ka terra se vam revendo 
Igrejnsy Pedacios, Quintasy 
E)p. (jue tent conhecimento, 

JDnrjui, dnlli ajtontando 
Vam ledaviente co dedo. 

Todos fallando deniostram, 

Sous jubilos manifestos ; 

Mas 0 Vieira occupado 
Vai de hum notavel silencio. 

Seu excessivo alooro^o 
Tuinultuanto, gun dentro 
ISo peito setitSy Ihe causa 
De sdbresalto os efftitos. 

Quanto mais elle chegando 
Vai no susjnrado ierma, 

Mais se Ihe nur/menfa o gostoso 
Snsio 710 docc in’ojccto, 

Vieim Lusitano, 
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Mona, i?ie dark island. — I. p. 4. 

Ymjs Bowyll, the dark island. 

Aheitfraw. — I. p. 4. 

The palace of Gwynedd, or North Wales. RhodrI Ma^vr, 
about the year 873, fixed the scat of government here, which 
had foimerly been at Dygauwy, but latterly at Caer Seiont 
in Arvon, near the present town of Caernarvon, “ It i 
strange,” says Wariingtan, that he should desert a country 
wheie cveiy mountain was a natural fortress, and in times of 
such difficulty and danger, should make choice of a residence 
so exposed and defenceless.” But this very danger may have 
been his motive. The Danes, who could make no irapre'^sion 
upon England against the great Alfred, had turned their arms 
upon Wales} Moriu was the part most open to their lavnges, 
and it may have been au act as well of policy as of courage in 
the king to fix his abode there. lie fell there, at length, in 
battle against the S.ixons. A barn now stands upon the site 
of the palace, in which there arc stones that, by their better 
workmaiisbip, appear to liave belonged to the original building. 

Richly would the lung 

Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear ! — I. p, G. 

“ It was the manner of those days, that tlic murtherer only, 
and he that gave the death’s wound, should ily, which was 
called in Welsh Llawrudd, which is a red hand, because he had 
blouded his hands. The accessories and abettors to the niur- 
therers were never hearkened after.” — Gwirnia History. 

David ! King Oiven^s soil . , . my father*s son . . . 

He wed the Saxon . . , the P/awiapenef / — I. p. 6. 

This marriage was in fact one of the means Avhereby Henry 
succeeded for a time in breaking the independent spirit of the 
Welsh. David immediately sent a thousand men to serve 
under his brother-in-law .and liege lord in Normandy, and 
shortly after attended the parliament at Oxford upon his 
summons. 
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JJe is the headstrong slave 
Of passions misubdued, ^ I. p. 9. 

Caradoc represents Davydd as a prince greatly disliked on 
account of his cruelty and untractable spirit, killing and 
putting out the eyes of those who were not subservient to his 
will, after the ?naw?ier of the English f — Cambrian Biography. 

Tlie guests were seated at the festal hoard. — 11. p. 1 0. 

Tlie order of the royal hall was established by law. 

*' The men to whom the right of a seat in the hall belongs 
are fouiteen, of whom four shall sit in the lower, and ten in 
the upper part of the halh The king is tlie first, he shall sit 
at the pillar, and next him the chancellor} and after him the 
guest, and then the heir apparent, and then the master of the 
hawks. The foot-bearer shall sit by the dish opposite the 
king, and the moad-makcr at the pillar behind him. The 
priest of the household shall be at nnotlier pillar, who sliall 
bless the meat, and chaunt the pater noster. The eriei shall 
stiifce tiie pillar above the king’s liead. Next him shall be 
the judge of the palace, and next to him the musiciaiij to 
uliom the right of the seat belongs. The smith of the palace 
shall be at the bottom before the knees of the priest. The 
master of the palace shall sit in the lower hall with liis left 
hand towards tlie door, with the .serving-men wl)oin he shall 
chuse, and the rest shall be at the other side of the door, and 
at his other hand the musician of the household. The master 
of the horse shall sit at the pillar opposite the king, and the 
master of the hounds at the pillar opposite the priest of the 
household.” — Eaws of Hoel Dh(C. 

Keiriog , . . and Berwyn's after~strife. — II. p, II. 

1155. I'lie king gathered another armie of chosen men, 
through all his dominions, as England, Normandy, «Anjow, 
Gascoine, and Gwyen, sending for succours from Flanders 
and Brytain, and then returned towards North "Wales, minding 
utteilie to destroy all that had life in the land ; and coming to 
Croes Oswalt, called Oswald’s Tree, incamped there. On the 
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contiario side, Piince Owen and liis brother CadwaUadei, vnih 
all the power of North Wales; and the Loid Ilees, with the 
power of South Wales; and Owen Cyvcilioc and the sonnts 
of Madoc ap Mciedyth, with the power of Powyss, and the 
two sonnes of Madoe ap Etlneith, with the people betwixt 
Wye and Scavern, gatheied themselves togitlier and came to 
Coiwen in Edeyincon, pm posing to defend their countiy, 
But the king understanding that they weic nigh, being xvon- 
deifull desirous of battell, came to the rivci Ceireoc, and 
caused the woods to be hewn down. Whereupon a number 
of the Welshmen undei standing the passage, unknown to 
their csiptains met ivith the king’s waid, wlieie weie placed 
the picked men of all tlie aimic, and theie began a hote 
skirmish, where diverse worthie men were slaino on Dither 
side j but in the end the king wanne the passage, and came to 
tlie mountain of Berwyn, wheic he laid in campc ceitaine 
days, and so both tlie armies stood in awe of each otlierj for 
the king kept the open plains, and was afiaid to he intjopped 
in stiaits; but the Welshmen watched for the advantage of 
the place, and kept the king so straitlie, that neither forage 
nor victuall might come to his camp, neither dur&t uiiie sol- 
diour stir abroad. And to augment their miseries theicfell 
such raine, that the king’s men could scant stand upon their 
feete upon those slipperie hillcs. In the end, the king was 
compelled to return homo without his purpose, and that with 
great loss of men and munition, besides his charges. Theiefore 
in a great choler he caused the pledges eies, whom he had 
received long before that, to be put out ; which were Rees 
and Cawdwalhon the soilncs of Owen, and Cynwric and 
Meredith the sonnes of Rees, and other." — Powllt.. 

During the military expedition which King Henry II. made 
in our days against South Wales, an old Welshman at Pen- 
caduir,,[who had faithfully adhered to him, being desired to 
give an. opinion about the royal army, and whether he thought 
that of the rebels would make resistimce, and what would be 
the final event of this war, replied ; — This nation, 0 king, 
may now, as in former time, be harassed, and in a great mea* 
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cure ^reakened and desfcioyed by you and other j)orrezft, and 
it often prevail by its laudable exertions ; but it can ziever 
be totally subdued through wiath of man, unless the wall] of 
God shall concur, Noi do I think, that any other nation 
than thi5 of "Wales, or any other language whatever, may 
hereafter come to pass, shall in the day of seveie examination 
before the Supieme Judge answer foi this cornei, of the 

earth.”— HoARE'a Gnaldui,. 

The fool that dmjs whot in Ins masque attiie. 

Sported before King Henry. — IT. p. 11. 

» Brienston in Borsetshiie was held in giand sergeantry by 
a pretty odd jocular tenure; viz. by finding a man to go 
before the king's army for foity days, when he should make 
war in Scotland (some records say in Wales), bareliuaded and 
baiefootcd, in hU shiifc and Imoii duiwers, holding in one 
band a bow without a string, in anotlier an arrow without 
feathers." — G ibson’s Camden. 

Though I him 

The rebel's %oorih. — II. p. 12. 

There is a good testimony to Iloel’s militaiy talents in the 
old history of Cambria, hy Powell. At this time Cadcl, 
illcredyth, and llees, the suns of GrufTytli ap Pecs, ap Theodoi, 
did lead their poweis against the castle of Gwys; which, after 
they i-uw they could not win, they sent for IIowgI the souiie of 
Owen, prince of Noith Wales, to their succour, who for his, 
prowesse in the field, and his discietioa in consultation, was 
counted the fiowre of chivalrie; whose piesence also was 
thought only sufficient to oveithroxv anie hold.” 

Seesi thou never 

Those eyeless spectres hy thy bridal bed ? ■— II. p. 1 3. 

Heniy in his attempt upon Wales, 1165, " did justice on 
tile sons of Ilhys, and also on the sons and daughters of other 
noblemen that were his accomplices, very rigorously ; causing 
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the Gj'Gs; of the young striplings to be pecked out of their 
he£tdsj and their noses to be cut off or slit ; and the eares of 
the young gentlewomen to be stufTed. But yet I find in 
other authors that in this journey King Henry did not greatly 
prevail against his enemies, but rather lost many of his men of 
war, both horsemen and footmen ; for by his severe proceeding 
against them, he rather made them more eager to seek revenge, 
than quieted them in any tumult,” — Holinshed. Among 
these unhappy hostages were some sons of Owen Gwynedh. 

Ihntf the Saxont — If. p. 13. 

Of this name Sa\on, which the Welsh still use, Higdon 
gives an odd etymology. “ Mon of that cowntree ben more 
lyghter and stronger on the see than other scommers or theeves 
of the see, and ])ursue tlieyr cncinyes full harde, both by 
water and by loiide, and bun called Saxones, of Saxum, that 
is, a stone, for they ben as hard as .stones, and uneasy to fare 
with.” — FahjcronycoUi u 26. 

The pagcy 

Who chafed his feet. — . II. p. 13. 

“ The foot-bearer shall hold the feet of the king in his lap 
fiom the time when he reclines* at the board till he goes to 
rest, and he shall chafe them with a towel; and during all 
that time he shall watch tliat no hurt happen to the king. 
He shall eat of the same dish from wliich the king takes his 
meat, having his hack turned toward the fire. He shall light 
the first candle before the king at his meal,” « — Law% of Hod 
Dha\ 

The officer proclaiv^d the sovereign will. — II, ’ p. 14. 

The crier to command silence was one of the royal house- 
hold ; first he performed this service by his voice, then by 
striking with the rod of his office the pillars above the king’s 
head. A fine was due to him for every disturbance in the 
court. 

* Accuhuerit is the word in Wotton’s version. It is evident that the 
kiugmust have lain at his after the Homan fashion, or this pedifei 
could not have chafed his feet. 
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The chief of Bards 

Then raised the aticient lay. — II. p. 1 5. 

The lines wliieh follow represent the Bardic system, as 
laid down in the following Triads of Bardhm. 

f‘ 12. IliGre are three Circles of Existence j the Circle of 
Infinity, where tlicre ii» nothing but God, of living or dead, 
and none hut God can traverse it; the Circle of Inchoation, 
whete ail things are by Nature derived from Death, . . this 
Circle hatli been traversed by man; and the Circle of Hap- 
piness, where all things spring from Life, , . this man shall 
traverse in Hea\en. 

“13. Animated Beings have three States of Existence; 
that of Iiichoafcion in the Great Deep, or Lowest point of Ex- 
istence j that of Liberty in the State of Humanity j and that 
of Love, whicii is Happiness in Heaven. 

14. All animated Beings aic subject to three Necessities; 
beginning in tlie Great Deep ; Erogression in the Circle of In- 
choation ; and Plenitude in the Circle of ITappiuess. Without 
these things nothing can possibly e.\ist but God. 

“ IJ. Three tilings are ueccssany in the Circle of Iiicho- 
ation ; the least of all animation, and thence Beginning ; the 
nuterials of all things, and tlicncc Incjcase, which cannot tahe 
place in any otlier state; the formation of all things out of 
the dead mass, and thence Discriminate Individuality. 

“ 16. Three things cannot but exist to^rards all animated 
Beings from the nature of Divine Justice; Co-&uftbrance in 
the Circle of Inchoation, because without that none could 
attain to the perfect knowledge of anything; Co-pniticipation 
in the Divine love ; and Co-ultimity from the nature of God’s 
Power, and its attributes of Justice and Mercy. 

“IV. There are three necessaiy occasions of Inchoation : to 
collect the materials and properties of every nature ; to collect 
the knowledge of every thing; and to collect power townids 
subduing the Adverse and the Devastative, and for the di- 
\cstation of Evil. Without this traversing every mode of 
animated existence, no state of animation, or of any thing in 
nature, can attain to Plenitude.” 

VOL. V. L 
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Till evil shall he hwwn, 

And being hnomn as evil, cease tv he. — II, p. 1 j. 

“ By the knowledge of three things will all Evil and Deatli 
he diminished and subdued; their nature, tlieir cause, anil 
their operation. Tbi.s knowledge will he obtained in the Circle 
of Happiness.” — Trials af Bardism, Tv, 35. 

Death 

The Enlarger. — II. p. 15. 

Angau, the Welsh word for Death, .signifies Enlargement. 

The eternal newness of eternal joy. — II, p. 15, 

Nefoedd, the Welsh word fur Heaven, signifies Renovation. 

“ The three Excelleneies of changing the mode of Existence 
in the Circle of Happiness : Ac<|uisition of Knowledge j beau, 
tiful Variety; and Repose, from not being able to eiulnie 
uniform Infinity and uninterrupted Eternity. 

» Three things none but God can do : endure the Eternities 
of the Circle of Infinity; participate of every stale of Ex. 
istence svithout changing; and reform and renovate every 
thing without the loss of it. 

“ The three Plenitudes of Happiness ; Pnrtlcip.Uion of 
every nature, with a plenitude of One predominant ; con- 
formity to every cast of geniius and character, po.sso.ssing superior 
excellence in One ; the Love of all Beings and Existences, but 
chiefly concentred in one object, which is God: and in the 
predominant One of each of these will the Plenitude of Hap- 
piness consist.” — Trials of Burdism, 40. 38. 45. 

■ he striich the harp 

To Owen's praise. — II. p. IS. 

“ I will extol the generous Hero, de.soended from the race 
of Roderic, the bulwark of his country, a Prince eminent for 
his good qualities, the glory of Britain ; Owen, the brave and 
expert in arms, that neither ho,ardeth nor coveteth riehe.s. 

“ Three fleets arrived, vessels of the main, tliree powerful 
fleets of the first rate, furiously to attack him on the sudden : 
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one from Iwerddon , the other full of well-anued Loch- 
l^nians, mahinj^ a grand appearance on the floods, tiie third 
from the ti'ansmariue Normans, whicli was attended with an 
immense though successless toil. 

•• The dragons of Mona’s sons were so brave in action, that 
tliere nas a groat tumult on tJjcir furious attack j and before 
the prince himself there wiis vast confusion, havoc, conflict, 
honourable death, bloody battle, horrible consternation, and 
upon Tal Mavra, a thousand banners : there was an out- 
rageous carnage, and tlie rage of spears and hasty signs of 
uolent indignation, blood raised tlit* tide of the IVIenai, and 
the crimson of liuinan gore stained tlie Jjrine. There weie 
glittering cuirasses, and the agony of gashing wounds, mid 
the mangled warriors prostrate before the chiefl distinguished 
by his crimson Unce. Loegria was put into confusion; the 
contest and confusion was gi*eat, and the glory of oiir Prince’s 
\iide- wasting sword shall be uelobruted in an hundred lan- 
guages to give him his merited praise.” — Pa7io^^}ic vpoK 
Owen Gieijneddi Prince of North Walest hy Gwalciijiai the mi 
of Melir, in the year 1157. — Evans’s Speevnens of Wehh 
Poetry, 

Dinevdwr. — III. p. 17. 

Dinas Vawr, the Great Palace, the residence of the Princes 
of Deheubarth, or South Wales. This also was erected by 
Rhodri Mawr. 

Jloel . . , seized the throne,^ III. p. 18. 

I have taken some liberties here with the history. Iloel 
kept pos>bession of the throne nearly two years ; ho then went 
to Ireland to claim the property of his luother Pyvog, the 
daughter of an Irish chieftain ; in the mean time David 
seized the government. Iloel raised all tiie force he could 
to recover the crown, but after a severe conflict was wounded 
and defeated. He returned to Ireland with tlie remains of his 
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army, ivhich probably eonsistccl chiefly of Irishmen, and there 
(lied of his wounds. — Camhriati Jiiogmphy. 

. hast thm knoion the consummated crime^ 

And heard GynethtJ^s fate^ — III, p. ^2. 

Tlic history of Cynethu and his brotliyrs is very honestly 
related in the I^ejitarchin. 

Cadwalhnis erat primavus jure Cyneiha ; 

Ptohpudor! /^a/ic orw/is priunvit Oenus 

Testiciilisquc simul^ ftindum dum rnpfat avitumi 
Iloue) ah Iruto suspensvs rege Juhajine, 

Et LeoUnuS) fluwi prhuirnnt lumhu' fratres. 

This curious summary of Welsh history still remains un- 
printed. 

Vonder waters are not spread 
A boundless wastCj a bourne impassable. —HI. p, 27, 

Finitam cuique rei magnitudinem naiiira dederat^ dedit tt 
modum .• nihil infinitum est nisi Oceanus. Fei tiles in Oceim 
jacerc terras, 'ultraque Oceanum r«r47/s* alia littoral alium nasti 
orhem, ncc usqnain naCuram nrnm destnerCi scd stmper inde nhi 
desiissp videaiur, nouam e.vsurgere j facile istii finguntnrf quia 
Oceanus navigari nonqmtcst. — Ann. Senkpa. Sua.soria, 1. 

As thy fair itplands lessened on the viviv. — IV. p. 28. 

Two of the names of Britain were derived from its hills. 
etas iVcrdfh'n, the higli lands in the sea, and Clas ilfeirhZin, the 
hilly lands or fields.” — E. Wilu.ois’s Pflcms. 

Secn^ low lying, in the haze of morn. ■ - IV. p. 29. 

What .sailors call cape Fly-away. 

And sjieed was toiling in infinity. — IV. p. 31. 

When Makea, tlie king of Rarotonga, who had never before 
been from his own island, made a vcjyagc with Mr. AVilliams 
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the 3Iisj>ionaryj in a vessel named ^tlie Messenger of Peace, 
wliich Mt. "VVilJiams had built, they u’ere three days and 
nights in returning, the wind heing mifavouiable and very 
hoisterous. “ On the second evening the King began to get 
anxious and restless, fearing (says Mr. WilUams), that wc had 
missed the island, and were sailing ‘ i fe lanva Jiuua,’ into 
wide gapiiig space.’’ — Nisiiionari/ Enterprizes in tlm South Sva 
lihndS) 153. 


Saint Cyric. — TV. p. od. 

The saint to whom sailors addrest themselves- Tlie St. 
Elmo of tiie Welsh. 

It xvas usual for all, even females, who went from North 
Wales in pilgi imago to St. David’s, to pass the dangerous 
strands and sail over the rough bays in slight coracles, without 
any one to guide or assist them; so firmly were they con- 
vinced that that Saint and iSt. Cyric, tlio niler of tlie waves, 
would protect them.” — E. Williams’s Pouns. 

Gwenhidwy. — IV. p. 3‘1. 

A Bfermaid. The white foamy waves are called her 
slieep ; the ninth wave her i*am. The Welsh liave two pro- 
verbs concerning her : Take the Mermaid’s advice mid save 
thyself; Take shelter when you see the Mermaid diiving her 
flocks ashore.” — E. Williams. 

IVherc at their source the Eloads for ever tkuSi 
Beneath the nearer injiuence of the Moon, 

Laboured in these mad loorhings, — IV, p. 34. 

Everyche flood uryseth more in Oeceaii than in the grcle see, 
that is jbr the hole togyder is myghtyev and Btrongcr than 
ony partye by hymself. Or for the hole Oeccan is grete and 
large, and receyved more xvorkynge of the mono tlian ony 
partye byhymselfe that is sinallcr and lasse.” — I^ott/cronicon, 
L. 1. c. 9. 
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Did the JFafcrs 

Here on thdr outmoat circle mod the Void. — XV. p. 34. 

“ The see of Oeceaii bccJyiipcth all the eithe abowte as a 
gailonde, and by times comoth and goth, obbying and flow, 
yiige, and flodefcli in secs and casteth them up, und wyndes 
blowen therein .’’ — Dolycronicoiii L, 1. c. 9. 

Or tliU Earthy 

IVas it indeed a living tiling^ — IV. p. S4." 

“ Physici autumani mundum animal esse, eumque er variis 
domentornm coiporihvH conglohatum^ viovcri npirittt^ regi mente> 
ijUfE ntraquo diff'um per monihra omnia, ectorntc molis vigorem 
excrceant. Sicut ergo in corporihus nostiis commercia sunt spi, 
ritaJiai ita in profimdis Ocoani 7iares quasdam mundi con. 
stituias, per quas emUsi anltvUtus, vel lediictU modti c^ent »2ana 
mo(E rel;nce/i^” — SouNUb, cap. 36. 

M. Grogoire eninnciates among the heresies of tlie 18th cen- 
tury one which represented our globe as an animal 5 tlic tides 
as occaiionod by its respiration, and volcanic eruptions as the 
pavoKysms of the diseases to which it was liable. — Hisfohe 
des Secies, T. 1. wii. 

“ I suppose the watois,” says Piotro hXartiie, to he driven 
about the globe of the earth hy the incessant moving and 
impuUiou of the heavens, and not to be swallowed up and 
cast out again by tlie bicathing of Demogorgon, as some have 
imagined, because they sec tlie seas by increase and dccioaso, 
to flow and reflow.” — Dec. 3. c. 6. 

The stovni'Tampart of its sunctitary. — IV. p. 34. 

^‘iv' b TTOVTopeHoiv Troptpvpeas \ipva': 

Naurais oufc efl* 66i»v vcfiei, 

'$ep,vhv rippova palcou 
Ovpavov, 'r'bv^hTXas 
Kprjval r' ap^pSciat ;^eo»;Tat 
Zavbs ju€\c^p«v TTcepa Kolxats, 
a BiSBciipos ... 

Zo0€a evSaipovtav ^eoTs, 

Etjripidks, Hippolytus, v. 741^ — 748. 
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Stat inwuatum »i«re, tL quasi deficmitia in suo jina natum 
pigra inoks ; Uirihiles jiQur<a; viugna Ptiam Oceam 

jiortenta, (pf(r profunrlu ibta msCitas nnlritj confitsa lux alta 
cdigin^\ d lutercfptus Unthris <Hts ; tp'ium vero grave et devium 
‘niarii d aut JiuUa^ aiit ignota i>idera. Sem-ca^ Suasoria,]. 

gentle airs which hronthcd, 

Or seemed to breathe, fresh fragraitce ft om the sliore. 

IV, p. 35. 

“ Out first notice of the approach of land was the fragiant 
and aromatic smell of the continent of SouUi Ameiica, or of 
the inlands in its vicinity, which we sensibly perceived as a 
squall came fioiii that quarter.” — M'Kinken’s Torn' thmi^h 
the Brithh West Indies. 

Dogs always are sensible wlion, land is near, before it can 
be seen. 


Low nets of tn^eru*orr» reals. —V. p. 3R. 

“ And for as much as I have made mention of their houses, 
it shall not be greatly from iny purpose to tloscnhe in wluit 
manner they are Iniildcdt they are made round, like bells or 
round pavilions. Their frame is raysud of exceeding* high 
trees, set close together, an<l to rarapaired in the ground, bo 
standing aslope, and bending iiiw.ird, that the toppes of the 
tiens joyne togetlier, and bear one against another, having also 
within tlie house cejtain strong and short proi>pes or posts, 
which sustcyne the trees from falling. Tlicy cover tliem with 
tlie leaves of date trees and other trees strongly compact and 
iiardened, wlierewith they make them close from wincle and 
weather. At the short posts or proppes, within the ])oiisb, 
they tie ropes of the cotton of gussiinpinc trees, or other ropes 
made of certain long and rough raots, much like unto tlie 
shrabbe called Sparium, whereof hr old time they used to 
make bauds for vines, and gables and ropes for shippc.s. Tlicse 
they tie ovei thwart the house from post to ])Ost; on tliesG 
they lay as it were certain mattresses mode of the cotton of 
L 4 
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gossampine trees, ■vrliieh grow ploiuifiilly in these islandes 
This cotton the Spanyards call Algodoti, and the Italians JJoin- 
hasidP, and thus tUeysleepe in hanging heddes.” — Picti^ 
Maiitwe. 

Will ye hdiaec 

The wemlers of the ocean 9 how its shoals 
Spramj from the wave. — V. p. 39. 

I have somewhere seen an anecdote of a sailor’s mother 
who believed all the strange lies which he told her for hh 
amusement, but never could he persuaded to believe there 
could be in etistence such a thing as a flying fish. A Spanisli 
author, who wrote before the voyage of Columbus, de=orIbes 
these fish as having been seen on the coast of Flanders. “ Hay 
alii 10103 yicscados que vnelan sohrt cl agna ; aI"Hnos ddlos aim. 
vosaian volnndo par encima de las yaUrus, c aun alyunos dellos 
caian deiitro ," — Coronica de D. Pciio Nino. 

A still earlier autlior mentions siieli a sight in tlie Straits as 
a miiacle. “ As they sailed from Algoiiras, a fish came flying 
through tlie air, and fell upon the deck of the Infante’s Galli'y, 
with which they had some fre.sli food that d.iy ; and because 1, 
who write this liistory, have never heiird or seen of any like 
thing, I here recount it, because it appears to me a thing mar- 
vellous, and in my judgement out of the course of nature." 

Gomes Eannes. 

“ At Barhadoes the negroes, after the examplo of the Cha- 
raih.s, take the flying fish very successfully in the dark ; they 
spread their nets before a light, and disturb tlie water at a 
small distance ; the flsb, rising cageily, fly towards the light, 
and are intercepted by the nets.” — jM'Kinncn. — These 
flying fishes, says the writer of Sii- Thomas Roe’s Voyage, arc 
like men professing two trades, and thrive at neither, 

Lanynaye cannot paint 
Their splendid tints ! — V. p. 39. 

Atkins, with some feeling, describes the Dolphin as a ylorious- 
colouTcd fish. A laboured description of its beauty would not 
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have conveyed j.o lively a sense of admivation. He adds, quite 
as, naturally, that it is of dry taste, but makes good both. — 
Voyage to Guima in his Majesty's Ships the Swallow and 
Weymnuth. 

Herbert has given this fish a very extraordinary character, 
upon the .mthurity of the ancients, 

“ The Dolphin is no bigger than a salmon, it glitters in the 
ocean ivitli a variety of boantiful colouis; has few scales ; from 
its swiftness and spirit metonymically siniained the Driiice 
and Arrow of the sea; celuliiated by many learned Pens in 
sutidvv Epithets ; Philanthrnpoi, for alfecting men, and Mono, 
garni, foi their turtle constancy ; generated they be of spenne, 
nourislit like men, itiibraee, join, and go lO mouths great. In 
faciein oersi dukes cclclmmt hymenceos Delphines, similes hominis 
compktibus hmnnt: A careful husbaml over bis gvavtd asso- 
eiate, detesting incest, abhoiiiiig bigamy, tenderly aiVectlng 
Parents, whom, when 300 yeais old, they feed and defend 
against Imngry fishes ; and when dead (to avoid the Sli.irk ami 
like luiiiine Tyrants} entry them ashoic, and there (it Aristotle, 
Jllijan, and Pluiij, erre not) iiiliuino and bedew their Se- 
ptdclires; tiiey were glad of our coiupiiny, as it were airce ting 
the sight and society of men, many liiiiidred miles in an eager 
and unwearied pursuit, frisking about us; and as n Poet 
observed, 

“ Vndiqve dani salt its, vmJiaqne asjieryine roiant 
Mmeryuntque itci’um- redemitqm sub arptom rursits, 

Jnipte chori hidunt speoiein Ittsciuaque jrietant 
Cotpom, et acoeptum patuUs mare naribus e£drint , " 

HEnEEKT’s Travels. 


The Stranger's House. —• V. p. 42. 

“ There is in every village of the Snsquehannali Indians, a 
vacant dwelling called the Stranger’s House, When a traveller 
arrives within hearing of a village, ho stops and halloos, for it 
is deemed uncivil to enter abniiitly. Two old men lead liiin 
to the house, and then go round to tlieinhabitants, telling them 
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a stranger is ai lived fatigued and hungry. They send them 
all they can spare, hung tobacco after they aie refiesbed, and 
then ask questions whence they come and whither they go." __ 
Franklin. 


' ■ ■ a race 

Mightier than they, andiuiser, and hy Heaven 
Bdoved andfavanied more, — VI. p. 44. 

“ They are easily peisuaded that tlie God tliat made English- 
men is a gi eater God than theirs, because he hath so richly 
endowed the English above tbomsclves. Eut when they hear 
that about IGOO ycais ago England and the inhabitants there- 
of woic like unto thcinscdvcs, and since have iccelved from God 
clothes, hooks, &c. they are greatly afTcctod with a secret hope 
concerning themselves.** — A Key into the Language of Amerkdi 
hy llooEfl. Williams, 1G4G. 

Her IntshanrTs icar^pnlc. — VI. p. 45. 

‘‘ TliG war-pole is a small peeled tree painted red, the top 
and boughs cut off short. It is lived in tlie ground opposite 
the dooi of the dead wuriior, and all Ids implements of waraie 
luuig on the short boughs of it till they rot.” — Adaiu. 

This author, who knew the manners of the North American 
Indians well, though he formed a most wild theory to account 
for them, desciibes the lites of mourning. The widow, 
through the long term of hei weeds, is conqjollGd to refram 
fiom all public company and diversions, at the penalty of an 
aduUeiess, and likewise to go Tvith flowing hair, without the 
privilege of oil to anoint it. The nearest kinsmen of the de- 
ceased husband keep a veiy watchful eye over her conduct in 
this respect. The place of intciment is also calculated to wake 
the widow’s giiof, for he is entombed in tlie house under her 
bed; and if he was a war-leader, she is obliged, for the first 
moon, to sit in the day-time under his mourning war-pole, 
which is decked with all bis niaitial trophies, and must be 
hcaid to cry with bewailing notes. But none of them are fond 
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of that month’s supposed religious duty, it chills, or sweats and 
wastes them so exceedingly, foi they aje allowed no shade or 
shelter.” 


. , — — Batth)Mnt6 . * . that shone 
Like silver in the sunshine^ — VI. p. 48. 

So da?zliiigly white were the houses at Zempoalln, that one 
of the Spaniards galloped !>.iclc to Coites to tell him the walls 
were of silver. — Beiinal Diaz, 30. 

Torquemada also sajs, that the temple and palace courts at 
Me'v^ico were so highly polished, that they actually shone like 
burnished gold 01 silvci in the sun.” — T. 1. p. 251. 

I lia\e described Aptlan like the cities which tho Spaniauls 
found in New Spain. How huge and how magnificent they 
were may be learnt from tlie Tiue History of the Con(incst of 
Me'tlco, by Beinal Diaz. This delightful Tv'oik 1ms been 
abridged into English by JMi. Keating, and if the i under has not 
seen it, he may thank me fbi recommending it to his notice. 

Gomaia’s dcsciiptiou of Zempoallaii will show, tiuit cities as 
splendid in their aiipearance as A/tlaii did exist among the 
native Americans. 

They desciiod Zeriipoalhm, whicli stoode a mylu distant 
fiom them, all besot with iayic Oicliardes and Gaiduus, veiye 
pleasaunto toheholde* tliey used alwaj'os to watei them with 
sluices irlien tliey pleased. TJiere iiiocecded out of tlio Towne 
nniny persons to behold and icceyvc so stinnge a people auto 
them. They came with smiling countenance, and presented 
unto them divers kinde of floures and suiidiy fiuites which 
none of our menne hnd heretofore scene. Tliese people came 
without feare among the ordinance ; with this pompe, ti iumphe, 
and joy, they were received into the Citic, which seemed a 
beautiful! Gaulcn : for the tices were so giocnc and high that 
scarcely the houses appeared. 

‘‘ Sixe horsemen, whieli haddc gone before the aimy to dis- 
cover, leturned backe as Coite/. was entcilug into the Citie, 
saying, that they had scene a great house and coiiit, and that 
the Willies were garnished with silver. Cortez commanded 
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them to proceed on, willing thorn not to 5hew any token nf 
wonder of any tiling that they should see. All the streetci 
were 1 eplenished with people, whichc stoode gaping and won- 
dering at the horses and stiaungeis. And passing thiough a 
great market-place, theysaw. on their light hand, a great walled 
house made of lyme and stone, with loupe holes and towcK, 
whited with playster that shined lyke silvei, being so well 
burnished and the siiiine glisteiiiig upon it, and that was the 
thing that the Spaniaids thought had heene walles of silver. I 
doe believe that with the iinaguiation and gieat desiie which 
they had of golde and silver, all that shined they deemed to be 
of the same metall." — Conquest of the Illasi India. 

Coi tes himself says of Cliolula, that lie counted above four 
liuiuhed temple towois in that city , and the city of Irtapalapa, 
he says, contained fiom 12,000 to 15,000 inluhitnnts, —Cinto 
tie Jldaoiori, 16. 20. 

jJ foaling islet. — VI. p. -IR. 

Islets of this kind, with dwelling huts upon tlioin, were 
common upon tlie Lake of Mevico. They woi e moved at 
pleasure from bay to b.iy, as tlie inbabit.viits wanted suiisliiiie 
or shekel Cnavioi no. 

Each held a hiiriiing censer in his hand. — VI. p. -IR. 

Tendilli, says tlie old translator of Gorama, accoulmg to 
their usance, did his icvereiice to the C.iptainc, buiniiig fiank- 
incense, and little strnwos touclied in blond of his own hodie 
And at Chiauiztlan, the Loid toke a little eliafyngdislie in his 
hande, and cast into it a certaine gum, wliyche s.avomed in 
sweete smel much like unto fiankinceiise ; and with a cunsei 
he smoked Coi tez, with the oercmoiiye they use in theyr sulu- 
tations to theyr Gods and nobilitie. So also tlie Tlascullan 
EmbasSridoi'S burnt copal befoic Cortes, having thrice made 
obeieence, and they touched the giound with their bauds, and 
kissed the eaith. 

The nexte day in the morning, the Spaniards c.une lo 
CholoUa, and there came out near ton thousand Indians to re- 
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c(;\'e l»™i ''’it'’ tlici’’ Captaynes m good ordei . Many of them 
presented unto liini bread, foules, and loses and evei j Captayne 
as he appioaobed, welcomed Cortes, and then stood aside, that 
the rest, in ordei, mighte come unto him ; mid when ho came 
Liiteiing into the citie, all the othei citizens recejved him, 
martellin!; to sec such men anil horses. 

.ifter all this came out all thu religious monne, as Pric'ts 
and Ministers to the idols, nho weie many .mil stiaunge to he- 
hold, and all weie clothed in white, Ijke unto surplices, and 
hemmed Tilth common tlircede; some hrouglit instiumeiits of 
musicke like unto Coincttes, others biought instiumeiits made 
of bones; otheis an iiistniment like a ketcl covered with skin; 
some biought cli.ifing-dislies of coals, witli peifumos; otheis 
hroiight idols coioied, and, finally, they al came singing in 
then language, which was a tcnible noyse, and dicnv iieeie 
Cortes and liis company, sensing them with sweete smellos in 
their seasers. With this pomp of soleninitie, which tiiiely vns 
gieat, tliey brought him unto the cittie. — Conquest of the if east 
Imha. 

Gage's account of Motieo is copied veiliatim fiom this old 
tianslation, even, iu sonic places, to the liteial enoi of using 
the hard c instead ofz, which the f with the cedilla lepiesents. 

The Gient Temple, ’Ticas ahvi/e square hill. — VI. p. 49. 

The gic.it Cu of Mexico, for thus these mouiidsiveie called, 
had 1 14 steps to the summit : that of Tctcuco, 115; of Cliolula, 
120. Gold and jewels, and the dillerent seeds of the countiy, 
and human blood, weie thiown iu the foundations. Tlie 
Spaniaids found gre.rt trensnies when they levelled the Cu .it 
Mexico, to make room for a church to Santiago, — Eehnal 
Dia7. 

The lines which follow describo its stiucture, as related 
hy Cl.svigero and by the Spanish Conquoiois. 'The Tower 
of Babel is usually painted with the same kind of circiiitoiis 
ascent. 
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The Tambour oflhe God. — VI. p. 50. 

Gurailla (c. 36.1 describes a prodi^ous drum used as a signal 

to assemble the people in time of danger, by some of tha 
Orinoco tribes, especially by the Caverres, to whom the inven. 
tion is ascribed. It is a hollowed jriece of wood, in thickness 
about an inch, in girth as mucb as two men can clasp, in length 
about eleven or twelve feet. This is suspended by a with at 
each end from a sort of gallows. On the upper surface art 
throe aperture.s like those in a fiddle, and in the bottom of the 
instrument, inunediiitely under the middle of the middle aper- 
ture, wlirclr is shapedlike alralf-inooii,a flint .shout two pouni 
in weight is fastened with giini. This is said to be necessary 
to the sound. Botir ends of this long tube are carefully closei], 
and it is beaten on the middle aperture with a pellet which is 
covered with a sort of gum called Currucay. Gumilla posi- 
lively affirms, and on his own knowledge, that its soitnd may 
be Itciird four leagues round. This is scarcely possible. I 
doubt whether tire loudest gong can be Ireard foitr miles, and 
it is not possible tliat wood can be made as sonorous as metal. 

Ten Cities hear 
Its voice. — VI. p. 50. 

“ There, in the great Cu, they had an exceeding large 
drum ; and when they beat it, the sound was such and so dismal, 
that it was like an instrument of hell, and was heard for more 
than two leagues round. They said that the cover of that 
drum was made of the skin of huge serpents.” — Beiih.u, 
Diaz. 

After Cortes had been defeated, he always heard this drum 
when tliey were offering up the reeking hearts of his men. The 
account in Bernal Diaz, of their midnight sacrifice, performed 
by torch-light, and in the sight of tire Spanish army, is truly 
terrific. 

Four Toieers 

Were piled with human skulls, — . VI. p, 50. 

These skull-built temples are delineated in Pieavt’s great 
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work ; I suppose he copied them from Do Bry. They are de- 
scribed by all the historians of Mexico. Human lieiids have 
often been thus employed. Tavernier and Ilanway liad seen 
jiyrainids of them in Persk erected as trophies. The Cam dos 
Ossos at Evor.a gave me an idea of what the.se Slexican temples 
must have been. It is built of skulls and thigh-bone.s in alter- 
nate layers, atid two whole bodies, dried and shrivelled, are 
hung up against the walls, like armour in an old baron's hall. 


Jle lights me at mg ei-ening btmquet, — VI. p. 5ti. 

The King of Chaleo having treacherously taken and slain 
two sons of tho King of Tetzciieo, had their bodies dried, and 
placed as candelabras in his palace, to hold the lights. — Ton- 
QUEM-tna, i. 151. 

This same king wore round liis neck a chain of human hearts 
set in gold — tho hearts of the bravest incti whom he had .slain, 
or taken, and sacrificed. — lb. 152. 

The more usual custom was to stuff the skin of the royal, or 
noble prisoner, anil suspend it as a tropby in the palace, or the 
house of the priest. Gomara’a account of this custom is a 
dreadful picture of tlio most barbarous superstition wliicli ever 
yet disgraced mankind. “ On the last day of the first montii, 
a hundred slaves were sacrificed t tliis done, they piuckt off the 
skinnes of a ccrtaiiie number of them, the which skiuncs so 
many ancient persons put, incontinent, upon their naked bodies, 
all fresh and bloudy as they were fleane from the dead carcases. 
And being open in the backe parte and shoulders, they used to 
lace them, in such sort that they camefitte uponn the bodies of 
those that ware them : and being in this order attired, they 
came to daunce among many otliers. In Mexico the King 
himself did put ou one of these skimics, being of a prlncipall 
captive, and dauncod .among the other di.sguised pei'son.s, to 
exhalte and honour the feast ; and an infinite number followed 
him, to heholdhis terrible gesture ; although some hold opinion, 
that they followed him to contemplate his greate devotion. After 
the sacrifice ended, the owner of the slaves did carry their 
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bodies lioine to their houses, to make of their fleshe a solomnc 
feaste to all their frientles, leaving their heads and heartes to the 
Priests, as theii dutie and offering . and the skinnes were filleij 
with cotton wool, or strawc, to be hung in .the temple ,md 
kyng’s palayce for a memorie." — Conqimt of the Wead Imlln. 

After the Inga Yupangul bad successfully defended Cuzco 
against the Chancas, bo bad all of them who were slain skinned 
and their skins stuffed and placed in various attitudes, some 
beating tambours, others blowing flutes, &e. in a large building 
which he elected as a monument foi those who had fallen in 
defending the city. — IIciianiA, 5. 3. 12. 

Oh what a pomp, 

And pride, and pai/eantn/ nf wm. — VII. p. .55. 

Gomara tlius describes the Tlascalhm aiinyi “ They were 
trimmo felowes, and wel armed, according to their use, 
although they weie paynted so, that theii faces shelved like 
divels, witli great tuffes of featlieis and triumphed gdllantry. 
They had also sliiiges, staves, speares, swoides, bowes, and 
arrowos, skullos, spliutes, gantlettes, all of wood, giUe, or else 
coveied with fealheis, orle.ither; their corslets were made of 
cotton woole, tlioir targettes .and buckleis, gallant andstiong, 
inadoofwoode coveied with le.itliei', and trimmed with Inlon 
and featheis; theyr swordes were staves, with an edge of flint 
stone cunningly joyiicd into the stalle, which would ciitte lery 
well, and make a sore woiindc. Their instniincnts of warre 
were hunters’ homes, and drumines, called attabals, made like 
a caldron, and covered with vellnra." — Conuuest of the IVeasi 
India. 

In the inventory of the treasure which Giijalva brought from 
his expedition aie, a whole harness of furniture for an armed 
man, of gold thin beaten ; another whole arinotir of wood, with 
leaves of gold, garnislied with little black stones; foiu' pieces of 
armour of wood, made for the knees, and covered with golden 
leaf. And among the presents designed for the king, weie five 
targets of feathers and silver, and 24 of featlieis and gold, set 
with pearls, both curious and gallant to behold. 
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Theif piled a heap of stdgt before our Imt. — VII. p. 5S. 

"When the Spaniards discovered Carnpechc, the Indians 
heajied up apile of diy sedge, and ranged themselves in hoops. 
Ten Priests then came horn a temple with censDs and copal, 
wherewith they incensed the strangers; and then told them 
b\ cigns to depart, before that pile, \\hich they weie about to 
kindle, should be burnt out. Tlie pile was immediately lighted ; 
the Priest with die w wdthoiit another woul or motion, and the 
people began to -whistle and sound their shells. Tlio Spaniards 
were veak, and many of them wounded, and they piudently 
letired in peace. — Br iival Diaz, 3. 

At the saciing of the Popes, when the new-elected Pope 
pissedi (a*? the mannei isj befoie St. Giegory’s chapel, the 
Piaster of the Ceicinonios goethbefoie him, bearing two diy 
reeds, at the end of the one a burning -wax candle tied, and at 
the end of the other a handfull of flax, the which he ecttoth on 
dre, sajing, with a loud voice, Voter Santtc, sic Uaiisit gloiia 
C.^SEERAUItrS. 

Tim ^irtow of the Onmt. — VII. p. 5G, 

The Tlaxcaltccas had two aiiows, which they regarded with 
great re\L‘ience, and used to augur the oent of ii battle. Tt\o 
ot their bravest Chiefs -wcic to slioot them at the enemy, and 
rccoier them or die. If the airow struck and wounded, it was 
held an omen that the fight would be piosperous; but if they 
neither struck, nor diew blood, the aiiny letiied. — 
ijumadfij i. 34. 

'riiis is more particularly noticed by Gomnra, “ In the 
warres the Tlascallans use thcii standeideto becariiedhehyiide 
the army ; but when the battylc is to be fought, they place 
the standerde where all the hoste may see it; aud he that 
enmmeth not incontinent to hys ancient, payeth a penaltie. 
Their standerde hath two crossebow nirowus set thereon, 
whiche they esteeme as the rclikes of their ancestors. Thys 
standerde two olde soldiers, and valiant menne, being of the 
chiefest Captaynes, have the chaige to carrie; in the which 
standerde, an abusion of southsaying, eyther of losse or victory, 

VOb. V. M 
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IS noted In tins, ordei theysliote one of these nrrowes agaimt 
the hist enemies th it tliey nicLtu , and if with tli.it aiiowethey 
do ujtliLr hill 01 huite, it is a token that they shall haie the 
vietoiie, and if it neytliei kill noi Imite, tlieii they assuredh 
heheie that they shill lose the held.” — Conquest of the Ulcai 
India 


The howmeii of DtJuuhaith 
Oioyneth s spem s — Vll p 57. 

“ Sunt autem his in partihiis (AiJndai/) tancem lonpissiina: 
sieni cniin aicu qneoalet Siolmdha, sic lanceii pimealet Tcne. 
dotm, adto iit tcltim lac lancui connnns datum feuea hum 
tiiratma mintme sustincat ” — Gin vi nils Ciiiubensis 

Tims also Tievesa, m his lame ihymes 

The south hete Demoem, 

And the other Venedoena , 

The 111 St slioteth mil ai ones beies, 

That othei deilcth .ill with speie 

_ Fohjeromm 

The uilute diu-shtn shioud — VIII p 63 

“ The Indians iisetlie same ceicmonies to the hones of tlitir 
dead, as if they were coveied with then foiinci skin, flesh, and 
ligaments It is hut a few d,iys since I saw some return iiith 
the bones of nine of then people, who had been two months 
befoie killed by the enemy. They were tied in white deer- 
skins sepal ately, and when t<irried by the dooi of one of the 
houses of their family, they wcie kiid down opposite to it, till 
the female relations convened, with flowing h.an, and iiept 
over them .ibout half an hour Then they earned them home 
to their fiiendly magazines of moi t.ility, wept over them 
again, and then buried them with the usual sole-mmties. The 
chieftains c.irried twelve shoit sticks, tied togetliei in the form 
of a quadi angle, so that each squaic consisted of three. The 
sticks were only peeled, without any p.unting but there 
were swan feathers tied to each comer. They c.alled that 
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frame the llhitu Orclc, aiul placed it o\li the floor while the 
iroinca cie w cqiing o>Lr the bones ” — An via 

On softt&t ju) 

The hones tieiu laid ■ — VIII p 6^ 

■\V’’lien the body 1*5 m the giave, tlicv tiKc caie to covei it in 
such a inanner, tint the eaith docs not touch it It lies as in 
a little ca’vcjhnGclwith skins, much neatei, aiul bettei adoincdj 
llian then cabins — CiivuLEyoix 

Adair was present atone of then funeials “ They laid 
the corp e in his tomb in a sitting postuie, with his Icet 
touauls the east, liis head anointed Mith beat’s oil, and Ins 
laiL p iintecl red , but not stieakcd with black, beciUise that is 
a constiit emblem of v ir and death Hew is diest in lus 
linest qipaiel, having his gun ami iioucb, and tiusty hiccoiy 
bon, With a joiing panthers ‘•km lull of airows, »i]ongside ol 
Inin, and evciy othci useful thing he had hten posst->xd of 
that when he uses again they miy sme liiin in that ti ick of 
liud which pleased him best htfoie he \yent to take Ins long 
sleep His tomb was /run and dean inside, they cotci ed it 
with thick logs so as to btai se\eial tieis of cjpicss baik, and 
such a quantity of chav, as would confine theputud smell, and 
be oil a le\cl wicli the lest of the flooi riicy often sleep over 
these tombs, which, with the loud wuhng of the women at 
tlie dusk of the e^e^^^g, and divvn of the day, im benches 
close by the tombs, must awake the nicmoiy of then icHtions 
verj otten , and if they were killed by an enemy, it helps to 
irritate, and set on such revengetul tcnipcis to retaliate blood 
for blood ” 


'Tuas 111 her hut arid homcj yea, -undeineath 
The man lut/e-hedj the bed of widowhood^ 

Htr hushand\ yrave wait dug — VIII p 63 

“The Mosqueto Indians, when they die, arc buried in then 
houses, and the vciy spot they lay ovei when alive, and have 
their hatchet, liaipoon lances, with mushelaw, and othei neces- 
saries, buried with them , but if the defunct leaves behind him 
M 2 
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a gun, '.oine fi'ionil preserves that from the earth, that would 
soon damnify the powder, and so rendci it unserviceable in that 
strange, journey. Ilis boat, or tlorea, they cut in pieces, and 
lay ovei- his grave, ivith all the rest of Ids household goods, if 
lie hatli any more. If the deceased leave behind him no diUdrcn, 
hrotlieis, or parents, the cousins, or other his relations, eutu[i, 
or destroy his plantations, lest any living should, as they esteem 
it, rob the dead." . — The Mosquetu Tndiuii and his Golden Riur, 
hi/ M. \V, Linsot and OsaoiiN's Collection. 

Pahas. — Vlir. p. CS. 

Papa is the word whicli Bernal Diax uses when he speaks of 
the Mexican priests ; and in this he is followed by Purclias, 
The appellation in 'I'orquemada is Qnaquil. I am not certain 
that Bernal Diaz did not mean to call them l^opes, and tliat 
Purchas has not mistaken his meaning. An easy .ilteration 
made it more suitable for English verse, than tlie more accu- 
rate word would liavo been. 

I perooive by Herrera (3. 2. 1.3.) tlint the woid is Mexican^ 
and that the Devil w.is tlio .author of it, in imitation of the 
Chuich, 


Ipainemoanij hj whom we live. — VIIT. p. 65. 

The Mexicans had some idea, thon,gh a very imperfect one, 
of a supreme, absolute, and independent lieing. They repre- 
sented him in no external form, because tljey believed liim to he 
invisible; and theyn.iincd him only by the common appellation 
of God, or in their language Teotl ; a word resembling still 
more in it.s meaning than its pronunciation, tlie 0eos of the 
Greeks. But they applied to him certain epithets, which were 
highly expressive of the grandeur and power which they con- 
ceived him to possess; Ipcdnemoani, « He by whom we live ; " 
and Tioque Nahvaque, “lie who has all in himself." Cla- 

YIGEUO. 

Torquemada has a very eharaeteristio remark upon these ap- 
pellations: — o Althougli,” says he, "these blinded men went 
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istwv in the knowledge ol' God, and adored the Devil in hib 
ibteail, tliey did not err in tlic names which they j^ave him, those 
being tiulyand piopcrly his own : the Devil using thiscunniiig 
■B’ith them, that they should apply to him these, whieli, by na- 
ture and (hvine righh are God*s; his most holy Majesty per- 
mitting tl)ib on account of the enormity and sliamefulness of 
their depraved customs, and the multitude of their inujuities.’’ 
-«L. vi. c. S. 

7'hc Great Spirit^ 7ulio in clouds 

And ^tnrnis^ in mountain caves, and hy the falls 

Of M'ate)s, in the woodland solitude 

Doth make his hehiff felL — VIII. p. G5. 

“About thirty miles below the falls of St. Anthony, is a 
rcmaikablc cave, of an amazing depth. The Indians term it 
Wakon-teebe; that is, the dwelling of the Gieat Spiiit. The 
entiaiice into it is about ten feet wide ; the aicli within is near 
fifteen feet high, and about thirty feet bioad. The bottom of 
it consists of fine clean sand. About twenty feet liom the 
entrance begins a lake, the watci of whicli is lianspaient, and 
extends to an unsuarcimblc distance ; for the darkness of the 
cave prevents, all attempts to acquire a knowledge of it. T 
thicw a small pebble tousards the interior parts of it, with my 
utmost btzength ; I could Izear that it fell into tlio water, .and, 
notwithstanding it was of so small a si/e, it caused an asto- 
nishing and horrible noise, that leverberated through all those 
gloomy regions. I found in this cave mziny Indian hiero- 
glyphics, which appeared very ancient, for time had nearly 
covered them, with moss. They wcie cut in a rude manner 
upon the inside of the walls, 'which were composed of a stuiic 
so extremely soft, that it might easily he penetrated with a 
knife: a stone every wheie to be found near the Mississiiipi. 
Tile cave is only accessible by ascending a narrow steep passage 
that lies near the brink of tlie livcr.** — Cauveii. 

“ The Prince had no sooner gained the point that over- 
looks this wonderful cascade (the falls of St. Antliony) than 
he began with an audible voice to address the Great Si)irih 
M 3 
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Olio of ivhosc places of losidcnce he supposed this to be. fie 
told him he bad come a long way to pay his adoiatlons to 
him, and now would make him the liest offerings in hh |)OMt.r 
He accordingly first threw his pipe into the stieani ; then the 
roll that contained his tobacco; after these, the hiacelcts he 
wore on his arms ami wihts; an ornament that eiicirchil 
his neck, composed of beads 'and wiies; and at last, the cai- 
rings Fiom Ids eais ; in short, lie presented to Ids God ciery 
part of his diess that was \aliiiible ; duiing this he fiequenllv 
smote his breast with gieat violence, tliiew his aims about, and 
apjipcaied to be mucli agitated. 

All this while be continued his adorations, and at length 
concluded them with fervent petitions that the Great Spii-it 
would constantly afford Us bis piotectioiion oui travels, giving 
us a bright sun. a blue sky, and clear uiuioubled watcis; not 
would he leave the jilace till ivc had smoked together with 
pipe in honour of the Great Spirit.” — Cahvek. 

TAc .S/iirft of tAe /.ortf 

T/iof (lay wa^ moviiuj iu tAeheuil of vinn, — VIII. p. G7. 

There is a passage in Bede which well illnsLiatcs the dif- 
feieiu feelings whcioby baih.irtaiis me induced to accept a new 
religion. 

Edwiu of Noi lluimbria had summoned his cliiefs and 
counsellors to advise with liim coneeiiiiiig his intended con- 
version. The fii'jt perhon who deUsored his opiiuon was 
Coin, the Chief Priest of the Idols, For this which is 
preached to us/ said he, ‘ do you, O King, sec to it, what it 
may be. I will freely confess to you what I lia\e leaiiit, tliat 
the religion w'hich w-c liavG held till now has no \irtiic in it. 
No one of your subjects Iias'devoted himself to tlio w'oislup of 
our Gods more earnestly than I, and yet many there are who 
ha\e received greater bounties and greater favours from your 
hand, and have prospered better in all their undertakings and 
desires. Now, if our Gods could have done any thing, they 
would rather have asssisted me than them.’ To this another 
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of tlifi nobles adtleH, ‘ TIio ]jresent life of man upon earth, 
\rhcn compared witli the future, has appealed to me, 0 King, 
like as when you and jour Cliiels and servant^, ha^e been 
seated at }oiir supper, in wintoi time, the health blazing in 
the centre, and the \iands smoking, M'hde without it is stonn, 
or lain, or snow, and a spanow flies thiough the hall, entering 
at one dour and passing out at anotlicn ; while he is within, 
in that little minute he does not feel the weather, hut after 
that instant of calm, he i etui ns again to wintei as from winter 
became, and is gone. Such and so Iransitoiy is the life of 
man, and of what follows it or what pieceded it we aiu alto- 
getlier ignoiaiit. Wherefoie, if this new doctrine should bring 
any thing more ccitain, it well deserves to he followed.’” — 
Lib. 2. c. Id. 

John Wesley has preserved a seiy inteiesting dialogue 
between himself and the Chicasaws. 

« Q. Do you believe there is One above wlio is over nil 
thing's? — Paustooheu answered, "We believe there aie foil) 
Beloved 7’lilngs aliovc, the Clouds, the Sun, the CltMi* 8ky, 
and He that lives in the Clear Sky. 

Q. Vo you believe there is but one that lives in the Clear 

%? 

“ J. We believe theie are Two with liim ; Tliree in all. 

<■ Q. Do you think lie made the Sim and the othei Deloved 
Things ? 

‘‘ A. AVe cannot tell. Wlio hath seen? 

" Q. Do you think lie made you? 

A. We think He nude all men at first. 

Q. How did He make them ut fiist? 

“ A. Out of the ground. 

Q. Do you believe He loves you? 

A. I do not know. I cannot see Him. 

“ Q. But has He not often saved your life? 

A. He has. Many bullets have gone on tins side, and 
many on that side, hut he would never let them hurt me. 
u 4 ' 
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And many bullctti Inivc gone into tliuse young men, and ya 
they are alive. 

Q. Then cannot He s>ave you from your enemies now? 

“ A, Yes, but we know not if he will. We have now so 
many eneiules round about us, that I think of nothing but 
death; and if am to die, I shall die, .and 1 will die like a 
in.an. But if He will li.ave me to live, I .shall live. Tliouili 
I had ever so many enemies He can destroy tliem all, 

“ Q. How do you know that ? 

“ A. From what I have seen. When our enemies cuijie 
against us before, tlien the Beloved Clouds came for us ; and 
often much rain and sometimes hail has come upon them, and 
that in a very hot day. And I saw when many Fiench and 
Choctaws and other ntitions came ag.iinst one of uur towns, 
and tliG ground made a noise under tliem, and the Beloved 
Ones in the air behind them, and they were afraid, and went 
away, tind left their meat and their drink, and tlieir guns. I 
tell no lie, all these saw it too. 

“ Q. Have you heard such noises at other times ? 

“ A. Yes, often ; before and after almost every battle. 

“ y. What sort of noises were tlioy ? 

“ A. Like the noise of drums and guns and shouting. 

a Q. Have you heard any such lately ? 

“ A. Yes; four days after our last b.ittlo with the Fieneh. 

“ Q, Then you heard nothing befoi c it ? 

** .1. The night before I dreamed k heard many drums up 
there, and many tiumpets there, and much stamping of feet 
and shouting. Till then I thought we should all die; but 
then I thought the Beloved Ones were eorae to help us. And 
the nest day I lieaid above a hundred guns go off before the 
fight beg.in, and I said. When the Sun is there the Beloved 
Ones will help us, and we shall conquei our encMnius; and vve 
did so. 

“ Q. Do you often think and talk of the Beloved Ones ? 

“ A. We think of them always wherever wo are. We talk 
of them and to them, at home and abroad, in peace and in war, 
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before and after we light) and indeed wlienever and •wherever 
ire meet togetlier. 

“• Q. Where do you think your souls go after death ? 

“ A. We believe the souls of led men walk up and down 
neat the jilace where they died, oi wheie thcii bodies lie, for 
lie hate often heard cries and noises near the plaee wlicie any 
priiune? s had been burnt. 

“ Q. AVliere do the souls of white men go after death ? 

“ A. We cannot tell ; we have not seen. 

" Q. Our belief is that the sools of had men only walk up 
and down ; but the souls of good men go up. 

"A. I believe so too; but I told you the talk of the 
nation. 

“ Mr. Andrews, They said at the burying they knew what 
you was doing. You vvas speaking to the Beloved Ones 
above to t.ike up the soul of the young woman. 

“ Q. IVe have a book that tells us many things 'of the 
Beloved Ones above ; would you be glad to know tlieni ? 

“ J. We have no time now hut to fight. If we .should 
ever he at peace, we .should be glad to know. 

“■ Q. Do you expect ever to know what the white men 
know V 

“ iUr. Amlrcws. They told Mr. O. they believe the time 
will come when the rod and white men will he one. 

“ Q. What do the French teach you? 

'■ yi. The French Black Kings (the Priests) never go out. 
We see yon go about ; we like that; that is good. 

“ Q. How came your nation by the knowledge they have ? 

“ A. As soon ns evei the ground vvas sound and fit to stand 
upon, it came to us, and has been with us ever since. But 
vvQ are young men, our old men know more ; hut all of them 
do not know. There are but a few whom the Beloved One 
elnises from a child, and is in them, and tako.s care of them, 
and teaches them. They know these things, and our old men 
practise, therefore they know : but I do not practise, therofoie 
I know little.” — IVeslcv’s JourticA] No, I. 39. 
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I)d\tydMan, — X. p. 74. 

“ Dolwyilclelanissituatedln a rocky % alloy Avhicli is sprinkled 
with stunted tiees, and watered by the Llcder. The hound- 
aries are rude and barren mountains, and among ollieis, the 
gi eat bending mountain Scabad, often conspicuous fiom most 
distant pUccs. Tlic castle is pbiecd on a high rock precipitous 
on one side, and insulated: it consists of two sqii.ne tou-ors, 
one 40 feet by 35, tlie other 32 by 20 : each had formerly 
three floors. Tlie mateikls of this foitiess .ire the shattwy 
stone of tlie eounliy; yet well squared, the imisonry goad, 
and the raoitar liuul; the castle yatd lay between the Loweis,” 
— PcKvaNi’i Simi'ihn. 

Tile rudeness and barrenness of the sui rounding mountains 
I can well testify, having been bewildered and benighted upon 
them. 

“ In the beginning of Edw.ard the Foiirtb bis reign, Dol- 
wyddcLm w.is inhabited by Howell ap Evan ap lllns, Gelhiii, 
a base son, captain of the country, and an outlaw. Against 
this man David ap Jenkin rose and contended with him for the 
sovereignty of the country, and beiiig superior to him in the 
end, be dicw a diaught for him, ,ind took liiiu in his bed at 
Penanonen with his concubine, performing by ei.ift ivliat ho 
could not by force ; for after many biekei ings between Ilouell 
and D.ivid, David being too weak was fayno to fly the coiiiitvy 
and to goe to Ireland, where he was a year or theieuhuutsj in 
the end he retunied, in a summer time, having himself and 
all his followers clad iu giecne; which bL'ing come into the 
country, he dispersed licieand there among his friends, lurking 
by day and walking by night, for fear of Ills advei'saiius ; and 
such of the country as happened to have a sight of him and of 
his followers, said they were fayrics, and so van away."— 
GwVWR IIlSlORTij 

Not timi'd he noio 
Besidi Kregennan, where his infant fed 
Had trod Edagiuain's hall — X. p. 74. 

At some distance beyond the two pools called Llyiiian 
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Crai^enan, in the rieighbourhood of Coder Idri*; near tlje river 
Kregennan, I &a^\ the mnainb ofLlys Biachven, the Court or 
pal.ice of Ednowain, chief of one of the fifteen tubes of North 
Wales, eitljw in Uic reign of Oiuffydd ap Cjiian, or soon 
after. The relics are about thirty yards squaie* the cntiance 
above seven feet wide, ■with a laige upiigbt stone on each side, 
by way of door-ense ; the walls with huge stones, uncemented 
by any moitar: in sliort, the shucture of this palace sliows 
the very low state of architecture in those times ; it may he 
paialleled only liy the aitless fabric of a cattle house.” — 
pE>NA>Ji’s Snoivdon. 

The IJirlas, — X. p. 75- 

Hr- Owen, to ^vhoso indefatigable industry Cynihric liter- 
atuie is so much indebted, has favoured me with a literal 
\ersion of this rcmaikahle poem. 

IVljen the dawn uprose a shout was given ; 

Foes were ftcndiiig a luckless destiny. 

Mangled with ruddy wounds our men, after heavy toil, 
were seen scattered al)out the wall of the Valu of Miielor. 

I chased away the strangers inuicd to contention, 
dauntless in the conflict, with red stained weapons. 

"NVlio insults the brave let lihn beware his presence 1 
the result of molesting him is a source of affliction. 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, thus yielding pleasure, 
the Ploin in the hand of Khys, in tlic hull of the director of 
bounty, 

the hall of Owen, that has ever been maintained on spoil, 
the feasting of a thousand thou roayest hear; open are the gates. 
Cup-bearer! I am sad and silent : has he not left me? 

Reach thou the horn for mutual drinking ; 

Pull of sorrow am I for the leader of the hue of the nintli wave ; ^ 

* The ninth wave is an expression much used by the Wehh Poets. It 

occurs in the Hoienau of I^lyrdcliii, ** I will prophesy before tlie ninth 
ware.”.^^hoA. p. 13j, So in the eulogy on Eva. *’ Era, ot the hue of 
the spraying foam before the ninth wave.” — Arc/i. p.217. 
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long and blue its charactemtic, gold its cover : 

so biing it foith ^ufch Braymli a liquor of exalted pledge, 

into the hand of the frowaid Gwgan, to requite his deed. 

The whelps of Goronwy are mighty iu the path of wrath, 

aptly springing whelps, confident their feet, 

mew who claim a reward in cveiy difficulty ; 

men in the shout greatly valued, of mighty deliverance. 

The shepherd of Ilaverii ( Scvirn) it elates the s>oul to hear them 
sounding the Horns of mead that greatly rouse desire. 

Pour out thou the Horn covered with a yellow top, 
hoiiouiably drunk with over fiotbing mead ; 
and if thou seekest life to one yeai’s close, 
diuiinisli not its lespect, since it is not meet; 

And bear to Grufydd, the crimson-lanced foe, 

wine with pellucid glass around it •, 

the dragon of -Vrwstli, safegiiaid of the borders, 

the diagon of Owen, the generous, of the race of Cynvyn, 

a dragon from his beginning, and never scaiod by a conllict 

of tiiiinaphant shiughter, oi affiictlng chase. 

Men of combat depaiteil for the acquirement of fame, 
aimed sons of the banquet with gleaming weapons; 
they lequitcd well their mead, like Belyn’s men of yore; 
fairly did they toil while a single man was left. 

Pour out thou the Horn, for it is my pm pose 
that its potent sway may incite a sprightly convcisation, 
in the right band of our leader of devastation, 
gleaming beneath the broad light shield ; 
in the hand of Ednyved, the lion of his land irreproachable; 
all dexterous in the push of spears, shivered away his shield. 
The tumult hurries on the two feailcss of nature; 
they would break as a whirlwind over u fair retre.at, 
with opposing fronts in the combat of battle, 
wheie the face of the gold-bespangled shield they would quickly 
break. 

Thoroughly stained their shafts after hcad-clcaving blows, 
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Thoiouglily active in dafemling the gloiT-ljounded Gartliran, 
and there was lieaid in Maelor a great anil sudden outcry, 
witli horrid scream of men in agony of wounds, 
and thronging round the carnage they interwove their paths. 

As it was in Bangor rotind the fire of speais, 

^iheii tuo soveioigns over horns made discord, 
when theie was the hanijnet of Jlorac Muivnm. 

Pour tliou out the' Horn, for I am eonlemplatiiig 
where they defend both their mead and their country. 

Sehc the undaunted, of the station of Gwygyr, 

looi. to it, who insults him of eagle heait 1 

And Jladoc’s oidy son, the gencious Tiidyr of liigh renown, 

and the claim of the wolf, a slayer with gleaming shafts. 

Two heroic ones, two lions in their onset, 
two of cuiol energy, the two sons of Yn}r ; 
tao, unrcstialned in the day of battle their onward eouise, 
of irresistible progress and of matchless feat. 

The stroke of the fiereo lions ficiccly cut thrmigli untriois 
ofbattlo-lcadlng forms, red their ashen tlnusteis 
of violence, honding in pursuit with ruthless glory. 

The shivering of their two sliiolds may be likened 
to the loud-voiced wind, over the groon-soa hi ink 
diecking the incessant waves ; so seemed the scene of Talgarth, 

Pour out, thou Cup-bearer, seek not death, 
the Horn with honour in festivals. 

The long blue bugle of high piivilege, with ancient silver 
that covers it, vvith opposite lips, 
and bear to Tudyr, eagle of conflicts, 
a prime beverage of the blushing wine. 

If there come not in of mead the best of all 

the liquor from the bowl, thy head is forfeit, 

to the hand of IMoreiddig the cncoui agei of songs ; 

mav they become old in fame before their cold depositure ! 

Brothers blameless ! of highly soaring minds, 

of dauntless vigour earning your deserts, 
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spurious liiicl never examined them. Their groundless and 
impiideut iuci'eclulity, hori'evei, lias been of service to literature, 
as it occasioned Sir. Tinner to wiite Ins Vindication, which 
has settled the ijuestion for ever. 

Saint Monacel. — X. p. 79. 

“ In Pennant-Mel.iiigle ehureh was the tomb of St. Alona- 
cella, who, pintecting a haie fiom the piiisnit of Eioewell 
Yscythbrog, Prince of Powis, be gave her land to found a 
religious liousc, of whlcli she became first Abbess. IIci hard 
bed is shown in the deft of a neighhouring rock, her tomb was 
in ,1 little ehapcl, now the vestry, and her image is still to be 
seen in the ebnrehyard, where is also that of Edward, eldest 
son of Owen Gwynedb, who was sot aside from the succession 
on account of a hioken nose, and lining here for safety, was 
slain not far olF, at a place called JiwU/i Cine'- Inrwi'rth, On 
his shield is inscribed, Hie Jacet Ehmnl ." — Goutni’s Camden. 

Mr. Gough has certainly bren mistaken concerning one of 
these nionunients, if not both. IVliat he supposed to be the 
Image of St. Jlonaoel is the moinimental stone of some female 
of distinction, the figure being recumbent, with the hands 
joined, and the feet resting upon some animal. And the letters 
wliieli he read for Etward, aie plainly Et Alado. 

The place nf meeting was a high hill-top. — XI. p. SI. 

The Pavdic meetings, or Gorscehluut w'ei e held in the open air, 
on a conspicuous place, while the sun was above the boriron * 
fur they were to perform every tiling in the eye of light, and in 
the face of the sun. The place was set .apait by fuiming a 
Circle of Stones, iidth a large stone in the middle, beside which 
the presiding Bard stood. This was termed Cgh; Cgngtaiv, or 
the Ciicle of Fedonation, and the middle stone Mnen Hog, 
the Stone of Covenant. 

Mr. Owen’s very curious introduction to his translation of 
Llywavc lien has snp])lied me with materials for the account 
of the Goesedd, introduced in the poem. That it might he as 
accurate as possible, he himself and Edward Williams the Bard 
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did me the frivour of examining it. To their knowledge, and 
to tlut of Mr. Turner, the histori.in of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
to the libeiality and fiiendlmess with which they hd\e ever 
h2L.li willing to assist mo thciowith, I am gieatly and \ .uiously 
indebted. 

The Haul at these meetings woic the distinguishing diesb of 
his Older . a lobe of sky blue, as an emblem of tiiitli, being 
uuieolouied, and also as at}pe, that, amid the stonns of the 
moral world, he must .issumc the seienity of the unelouded sky. 
The dress of the Oto/de/, the tliiid ordei, or first intowdiich 
the ciindidate could he admitted, was gi*een. The Awtvijdilwny 
the Diseijilcs, wore a variegated dress of blue, green, and white, 
the tluee BauUc colours, white being the dress of the Diuids, 
who were the second ni dur. The bards stood within the circle, 
bareheaded and l)avofootGd,and the ceremony oiienud by sheath- 
ing a swoid and laying it on the Stone of Covenant. The 
Bardic tiaditions were then recited. 

Himself, uWdi his humU tcire stain'd with ximr. 

Initiate, fur the Older, in the lapse 
Of yuirs, and in tin ir nutiini's hm</ decline, 

From the fist of tlnir 2^uiitij 

i^omnrhat had fallen. — XI. p, 81. 

“By the piinciples of the Older a Baul was never to bear 
arras, nor in any othci manner to become a paity in any dis- 
pute, either political or i-cligious j nor w.ss u n.ikud wcajiou ever 
to he held in his presence, for under the title of Bardd Fnys 
Tnidain, Bard of the Isle of Britain, he was recognised as the 
sacred Herald of Feace. He could pass unmolested fiom one 
country to aiiothei , where his character was known ; and when- 
ever he appeared in his unicoloured robe, attention was given 
to him on all occasions ; if it was even between aimies in the 
heat of action, both parties would instantly desist." — Owen's 
LIi/wutc Hen, 

Six of the elder Bards arc enumerated in the Triads as having 
borne arms in violation of their Order ; but in these latter days 
the perversion had boeomo more frequent. Meiler, the Bard 

VOL. V. N 
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lises, and is frequently to be seen on the houAon from the 
Northern coast. On the Noith-west of the island they call 
this enchanted country Tir ITndi, or the city of Hud, believ- 
ing that the city stands there which once possessed all the 
1 idles of the world, and that jts key lies buried under some 
druidicai monument. "VVlien Mr. Burton, in 17fj5, went in 
search of the Ogham monument, called Conane’s Tomb, on 
Callan mountain, the people could not he convinced that the 
scat ell was made after an inscription, hut insisted that he was 
.seeking after an Endianted Key tliat lay hmied with the 
Hern, and whidi, when found, would restni o the Enchanted 
City to its former splendour, and conveit tlio moory heights of 
Callan mountain into rich and fruitful plains. They etpect 
great riolies whenever this city is discovered.” 

Tins onelianted country is called 0 Bread!, or 0 Brazil, 
wliioh, according to Geiier.nl Tallancey’s interpretation, signi- 
fios the Royal Island. lie says it is evidently the lost city of 
Arabian story, visited by their fabulous prophet Iloud, ... the 
City and Paradise of Irem ! He compares this tradition with 
the lemarks of Wliltelmrst on tlie Giant's Causeway, niid sus- 
pectsthatit refers to the lost Atlantis, which Whitehuist thinks 
perhaps existed tlioro. 

Is that rcmarliable phcnonienoii, known in Sicily hy the 
name of Moigaine le Fay’s woiks, ever witnessed on the coast 
of Irel.md ? If so, the siipeistition is explained hj' an actual 
appaiition. — I had not, when this note was written, seen 
Mr. Latham’s account of a similar phenomenon at Hastings, 
(Phil. Trans. 17S8), which completely establishes what I had 
here conjectured. Mr. Nicholson, in hi.s remarks on it, says 
the same thing has been seen from Eroadstairs, and that these 
appearances arc much) more frequent and general fltan has 
usually been supposed. 


In his cryital Aril, 
iiltither bailed Merlin vnth his hand of Bards, 

Old Merlin, master of the viystie lore? p. 8-1. 

The name of Merlin has been so canonized hy Ariosto and 
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our diviner Spenser, that it would have been a heresy in poetry 
to have altered it to its genuine oithogi.ipliy. 

3reuldin w,i*; the Uird of Emrys Wledig, the Ambrosiiis of 
Sison history, by whose command he erected Stonclicnge, 
in memory of the Plot of the Long Knives, when, by the 
treachery of Gwrytheyrn, or Vortigern, and the Saxons, three 
bundled Biitish chieL weie massacred. lie Imilt it on the 
site of a foimer Ciicie. The stiuctuie itself uffiirds proof 
that it cannot have been laised mncJi eai-lier, inasmuch as it 
deviates fiom the oiiginal principle 9 f Bardic circles, where 
no appearance of art was to he admitted. Those of Avebury, 
Stanton-Drew, Keswick, &c. exemplify this. It is called by 
the "Welsh Gwaith Emri/s, the work of Ambrosiiis. Diayton’s 
reproach, therefore, is ill founded, 

lU did those mirjhty men to trtiet thee viih tJieir story, 

Thou hnstforyot their nanwb, who roaud thee for their ylonj. 

The "VVeUli traditions say that IMcrddin made a House of 
Glass, in which ho went to son, accompanied by the Nino 
Cyheii dd Bards, and was never heard of more. This was one 
of the Three disappearances from the isle of Britain. Ulcrddin 
is also one of the Three principal Christian Bards of Bjitain; 
IVIerddin Wyllt and Taliesin are the other two. — Cauib7'ian 
Biography, 

A diving House of Glass is also introduced in the Spanish 
Romance of Alexander, written about the middle of the 13th 
century, by .Toan Lorenzo Segura de Astorga, 

Unas faciaiias sucleu les gentes reiracr, 

Nonyaz cn esc7'ito, c es grave dccreer s 
Si es verdat o non, yo non he y quo veer, 

Bero no lo qniero e7t olvido poner. 

Dicen quo por saBer que facen los pescados, 

Como viven los chico^ entre los mas granados, 

Bizo cuha de vidrio con puntos bicn cerrados, 

Mciios en ella dentro con dos de sus criados. 
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Estos fuTon caiados de todos los meiorcSf 
Par tal qua non ovuwsen dona los traedoieSi 
Cfi que el 0 qua ellos avrien agnardadoTESi 
Non fallen a sm gui&as los niaJos veualtoies. 

Ell de Iona hetnme la cuha aguUadai 
Fit con honas cadenas bien pi-esa c calzada^ 

Eu con priegos Jinnes d las naves pregada, 

Que fonder non sc podie&se t cstodiessc colgada. 

Mando que quinze dins lo (lexassen hij durnr. 
Las jiaues con todcsto pensassen. de tost andary 
Assnz podrie cn csto saber c mcsnrar, 

Meiria en escrito los secretos del mar. 

La cuha fuefechn en qutl Peg ncia, 

A los unos pesabaj ti los otros phicia: 

Eioi cuidaha?L algnnos que mmea ende snldnUi 
Mas destaiado era que en mar 7ion muriria, 

Andabal hon lieg m 6^^ casri cci nzrfn, 

Sleia grant corazon en angosta posada • 

Vela tnd(i la mar de pescados jiohladu. 

No es hestia tid sicglo qne nonfus y trohada, 

Non vivo en el 7nundo 7ienguna creaturn, 

Que non cria la mar sewy'ante 
T/atn eneinizades entre si par iiaiura, 

Los fnertes a los faces dailies mala ventura, 

Estonce vio el Rcy en aqudlas andadas 
Como eclian los 7mos a los olios edadas • 

Picen que ende furon presas H sossucadas, 
Faroti desent aca par el sieglo tisadas, 

Tanio se acogien al Reg los pescados 
Como si los ovies el Reij par suhiugadosy 
Venienfasta la cuha todos cahezcolgndosy 
Treiniaii todos autdconio viqzqs nioiades^ 
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Jur(il>a Aleaanih e per 1o su dicstro Ihelof 
Que nuiicci fura domes meior accompannado j 
Z)e hs piielhs del mar toLOse por pagado, 

Contaha que avie grant emperio ganado. 

Dtra faciana vio en essos pohladorest 
Vio que los maio7'es comicn a las menores, 

Tajs cliicos a los grandes te^iieuos jior sennoresy 
Multraen los maajucries a los que so7i 77ienore6>» 

X)iz el liey, sobejhia c$ en todolos Ingares, 

Fo]cia cs ejina iieira c deiitro ennos snares; 

La'\ aves et»so mismo non se catanpor paresy 
Dios confiuida tal vicio quo tien fanios lupares. 

Nacio enUe los angelos ^jizo jnuchos caer, 
Amimolos Dios per la Horaf e dioles grant podcr, 
Xti incsnada non puede su dcrcclio awer, 
jUcondio la caheza, noyi o\aha paieccr, 

Qnicn 7nas puede mas face, non de Men, mas de mal, 
QuUn 7ms ll (zver 7nas quier, c morre por ganal. 
Non veeria de su grado neitguno so Igualf 
Md peccado, nenguno no cs d Dios leal. 

Las aves e las hfsiiaSt los omes., los 2 yesQados, 

Todos son ejitrc si a handos daramudos i 
2)e vicio e de soberhia son iodos vniregados, 
Losflacos de losfuertes andan desafiadoB, 

Se coma sabel Jleij hien todesfo osmar, 

Qnisicsse assimhmo d dercchas iulgar, 

JBien dehie un poca su lengua I'pfrenar, 

Que un tantfieras grandias non quisiesse andar. 

De su gradol Rcy wias ovUra estado, 
iVfls a sus criazoncs facieshs pesado ; 

Temiendo la. ocasion que sucl venir privado, 
Scicaronlo bie7h ante del tennino passado. 

N 4 f 
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The swccc flow of language and metie in so eai-ly a poem Is 
very i cm.ukoble ; but no inodein language can boast of monu- 
ments so early and so valuable as the Spanish. To attempt to 
versify this pa-ssagc would be Ltborious and unprofitable. Its 
import is, that Alexander being desiious to see how the Fish 
lived, and in what manner the great r’isli behaved to the little 
ones, oi doted a vessel of glass to be made, and fastened with 
long chains to his sliips, th.it it might not sink too deep. He 
enteied it with two chosen servants, leaving orders tlwt the 
ships should continue their course, and diaw him up at the end 
of fifteen days. The vessel had been m.idc pei fectly water- 
tight. lie descended, and found the fisii as curious to see him 
as he had heeu to see the fish. They crowded loniid his 
machine, and trembled befoie him .-is if ho had been their con- 
queror, so that he thought he had aequiicd another empire. 
But Alexander perceived the same system of tyranny in the 
water as on the land, the gioat eat the little, and the little eat 
the less; vipon which tyi.mny he made sundry moial observ- 
ations, which would have come with moie piopviety fioiu any 
otliGi poison than fioin himseIR However, he observed the 
various devices whicli were used fui eatcliing fish, and which, 
in consequence of this discovery, have been used in the world 
ever since. His people wei e -afraid some accident might happen, 
and drew him up long before the fifteen days were expired. 

Tlie Poet himself does not believe this stoi-y. " People say 
so," he s.a)&, “hut it is not in writing, uijd it is a thing difficult 
to believe. It is not my bu.sinesb to examine whether it be 
true or not, but I do not choose to pass it over unnoticed,'’ 
Tile same story was pointed out to me by Mr. Coleridge in one 
of the oldest German poems; and what is more remarkable It 
is mentioned by one of the old Welsh Bards. — Davies’.! Celtic 
Researches, p. 198. Jests, and the fictions of romance and 
superstition, seem to have travelled every where. 


Flathhinis XI. p. 84. 

Flath-innis, the Noble Island, lies surrounded with tempests 
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in the Western Ocean. I fear the account of this Paiadiseis 
l)ut apocryphal, as it rests upon the evidence of INIacphetson, 
and has eveiy internal mark of a modern fiction. 

In former days there lived in Skerr * a magician f of high 
renown. The blast of wind waited for his commands .at the 
gate; he rode the tempest, and the tronhled w.ne offeied itself 
as a pillow for liLs leposc. His eye followed the sun by day ; 
his thoughts travelled from star to star m the season of night ; 
he thirsted after things unseen ; he sighed over the narrow 
circle which surrounded his days ; he often sat in silence beneath 
the sound of his gloves; and he hlained the careless billows 
that rolled between him and the Green Isle of the West. 

One day, as the llagloian of Skerr sat thoughtful upon a 
rock, a storm arose on the sea : a cloud, under whose sgually 
skirts the foaming wateis complained, lUshed suddenly into the 
hay, and fiom its daik womb at once issued forth a boat, with 
its white sails bent to the wind, and hung aioniid with a 
Inindied moving oars. But it was destitute of mariners, itself 
seeming to live and move. An unusual terror seized the aged 
Magician; he lieaid a voice though ho saw no human form. 
“ Arise 1 behold the bout of the heroes 1 arise, imd see the Green 
Isle of those who have passed away ! ” 

He felt a strange force on his limbs ; he .saw no person ; hut 
he moved to the boat ; immediately the wind £!li.-inged; in the 
fao.som of the cloud he sailed away. Seven days gleamed faintly 
round him, seven nights added their gloom to bis daikness : 
his ears were stunned with shrill voices ; the dull murmurs of 
winds passed him on either side ; he slept not, hut his eyes were 
not heavy ; he ate not, but be was not biingiy ; on the eighth 
day the waves swelled into mountains; the boat was rocked vio- 
lently from side to side ; the darkness thickened around him, 
when a thousand voices at once cried aloud, The Isle I the 
Isle ! The billows opened wide before him ; the calm laud of 
the departed rushed in light on his eyes. 

* Skerr signifies, in general, 4 rock m the Ocean. 

t A magician is Qruidh m the Gaelic. 
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It was not a light that dazzled, but a pure, distinguishing, 

and placid light, which called forth every object to view in their 

most perfect form. The jsle spread large before him like a 
pleasing dream of the soul, where distance fades not on the 
sight, where iieainess fatigues not the eye. It had its gently- 
sloping hills of green, not did they wholly want their clouds ; 
but the clouds were blight and transparent, and each involved 
in its bosom the source of a stream, . . a beauteous stream, 
which, wandering down the steep, was like the faint notes of 
the half-touched harp to the distant ear. The valleys were 
open and free to the ocean; trees loaded with leaves, which 
scarcely waved to the light breeze, were scattered on the green 
declivities and rising ground ; the rude winds walked not on 
the mountain ; no storm took its course through the sky. All 
was calm and bright j the pure sun of Autumn shone from his 
blue sky on the fields ; he hastened not to the West for repose, 
nor was he seen to risefiorn the East : ho sits in his nrid-day 
height, and looks obliquely on the Noble Isle. 

In each valley is its slow moving stream ; the pure waters 
swell over the bank, yet abstain from the fields; the showers 
disturb them not, nor aic they lessened by the heat of the sun. 
On the rising hill arc the halls of the departed, . . the high- 
roofed dwellings of the heroes of old. 

The departed, according to the Tale, retained, in the midst 
of their happiness, a wann affection for their country and living 
friends. They soinetiroes visited the first; and by the latter, 
as the Bard expresses it, they were transiently seen in the hour 
of peril, and especially on the near approach of death ; it was 
then that at midnight the death-devoted, to use the words of 
the Tale, were suddenly awakened by a strange knocking at 
their gates ; it was then that they heard the indistinct voice of 
their departed friends calling them away to the Noble Isle ; 

a sudden joy lushed in upon their minds, and that pleasing 
melancholy which looks forward to hiippiness in a distant land.” 
— MAcrHEftsoN’s Introduction to the Ilistorij of Great Britain, 

“ The softer sox, among the Celta?,” ho adds, “ passed with 
their friends to the fortunate isles 5 their beauty increased with 
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the cliangc, and, to use the woids of the Baid, they were 
ruddy lights in tlie Island of Joy.” 


JFIiere one mcraldlight 

Through thf green element foi everjlowi^ — XI. p. 85. 

I liave supplied Merlin with light when he arrived at his 
world of Mermankind, but not for his submarine voyage ; let 
Paracelsus do this. 

“'Uiimaud Thummiinwere the Pbilosophci*'? Stone, and it 
^as this which gave light in the Ark. 

“ For God coranumded Noah to make a clear light in the 
Ark, which some takefoi a window. But since the Text saitb, 
Bag and night shall no nore cease ; it seems it did then ceases 
audtherefoie theie could be no extciiov light. 

The na])bis say, that the Hebrew word Zoliar, which the 
Chaldees translate Neher, is only to be found in. this place. 
Other Hobiew doctors believe it to have been a piecious stone 
hung up in the Ark, which ga\Q light to all living creatures 
therein. This the greatest carbuncle could not do, nor any 
precious stone wbieh is only natiual. But tlie Universal Spuit, 
fited in a transpaienfc body, shines like the sun in gloiy, and 
this was the liglit which God cotntnanded Noah to make.”— • 
Paracelsus’ Vi ini and Thunmim. 


Ilhys ah Grufydd ab lihys, — XII. p, 88. 

Was one of the bravest, wisest, most libeial, and moqt cele- 
brated of the princes of South Wales. He is thus praised in 
the Pentarchici* — 

Quis queatheroem calamo debcriheretantumi 
Quantus ut ipse fuity 7iwdo civibus Uectoris instaVi 
FovtU in liosLiles modo turmas imtar Achillis, 

Ultus avQS patrias fere sexayintaper annos, 

Quotfiisas acieSf quot castra tecepUiy giiotuibeSi 
Spes jmtriay eolumen pacisy lux urhis et orUst 
Gentis honos,decus armorumy falmenque duelli. 

Quo 7icque pace pnor, neque fortior alter in arinis. 
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In Ilcarne’s Collection of Curious Discouiscs, aie thc«;e fu, 
ncial veises upon Lord Rhys, as pieservcd by Camden ; — . 
NohiU Ciiinhrcnsis cecidit diatlema deco) ist 
Hoc est Hhtsus dbiit^ Cnuih} ifi iota 
SidiralitiuTi sed nojimuiiiuri quia simper haheiur 
Jpsius egreyiuin nonicn in ofhc novum, 

IJic tegitiir, sed dctegitiiVy quia fama jio ehtiis 
Non sinit Ulustiem toce latcie ducun, 

Exce^^itprohitaic modiim, sutsn prohiiutvm, 

Eloquio scnsu/Uf moiibus elognitun. 

Rhjs ap Giyffitli, say the Chionicles, was no less lemarL- 
ablein coinage, than in the stature and linoamunts of his bod\ 
wherein he e'vceedeti most men. — Royal Tiihvs. 

Reavers. — XII. p. 89. 

When Giialdus Cambrensis wrote? tb.it is, at tlie time 
whereof the poem heats, the only Rcavcisiemaining m Wales 
or England were in the Towy. Inter univerbo^ Camhia:, seu 
efiam Eoegrid Jiuvios, suhis hie ( 2Uvi) ensiores hahff. 

The Reaver is mentioned also in the laws of Iloul Dim, and 
one of those dark deep vestrag-place^i or pits of the ii\ev Con- 
way, which the Spaniai'ds call the remaims del rio, in called the 
Beaveis* pool. 

The Great Palacej like a sanctuary, 

Is safe. — XII, p, 91. 

Emas Vawr, the Great Palace. It was regarded as an 
asylum, 

Goagan of Powys-land. — XII. p. 92. 

Properly Gwgan ; but I have adapted the orthography to an 
English eye. This very characteiistic story is to be found, as 
narrated ill the poem, in 3VIr. Yorke‘s emioiis w’ork upon the 
Royal Tribes of Wales. Gwgan’s demand was for live pounds, 
instead of ten marks j this is the only liberty I have taken with 
the fact, except that of fitting it to the business of the poem, by 
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the liist part of Rhys's teply. I'he ill humour in which the 
Lord of Uin>awr confesses the messenger hud surprised him, 
is mentioned more bluirtly by the hrstoiian. “ Gwgmi found 
him in a furious tcinpei-, beating his servants and hanging liis 
dogs.” I Jiave not lost the character of the .anecrlote, by re- 
latnig the cause of his airger, instead of the effects. 

T/ic half tvliasc rec/rlcss waves 
Jtdlo'ci thejilain of Gwaelod. — XIII. p. 96. 

A large tract of femrj country, called Carrtiev y Grvaelod, 
the Lowland Canton, rv.'is, about the year 500, inundated by 
the sea; for Seitlrenyn, in a lit of druirkenness, let tlie sea 
through the dams which secured it. He is therefore distrir- 
guished with Geraint and Gwn theyrn, under the appellation of 
the Three at rant Drunltards. Tliie distriet, which forms the 
present C.irdigan Bay, contained srxtecn principal torvns of the 
Cjinry, the inhahitants of which, who sui vived the iTiundation, 
fled into the mountainous parts of Meiiion and Arvon, rvlrieh 
were till then nearly uiieultivatcd. Grvyddno Gnranhir, one 
of the petty Princes, whose territories were thus destroyed, was 
a poet. There wove lately (and I believe, says Edinund Wil- 
liams, are still) to be seen in tli& sands of tbis hay large 
stones with inseilptions on tliem, the cliaracteis llonian, but 
the language unknown. E. WintiAMs’s Poems. — Camhrian 
Bioifraphy. 

The two other arrant Drunkards were both Princes ; the 
one set fire to the standing corn in his coimtry, and so oc- 
casioned a famine ; Gwrthcyrn, the other, is the Voitigerii of 
Sason history, thus distinguished for ceding the Isle of Thaiiet 
ill his drunkenness, .is the price of Rowena. This worthless 
King is also recorded ns one of the Three disgraceful men of 
the Island, and one of the Three ticaelierous conspirators, 
whose families were for ever divested of privilege. — Camli ian 
Biography. 
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Bardney. — XIII. p, 9G 

“ Thii litttle islaml," bays, Giialdiis, “is inliabiteel by ceitain 
monks of exceeding piety, wliom they call Culdccs ( Cubits 
ml Colideos.) This wondLiftil property it hath, eithti honi 
the salubiity of its an, which it paitakes with the shoies of 
Ireland, oi lathei from some itiiiacle by leason of the liitrits 
of the Saints, that diseases aie laiely known theie, and seldom 
or never does any one die till worn out by old age. Iiifimio 
numheis of Saints aic buiicd thcie.” 

On htt 7mcl) 

Xiilit a liioad shietdj the coiacle was hung, — XIII, p, loO 

“ The coiacks aie gcncially five feet and a half loim md 
foui broad, their bottom is a little lounded. and their shape 
neaily oval. These boats ate nbbed with light laths, oi split 
twigs, in the inannei of basket- woi k, and aie coveied with a 
law hide or strong canvass, pitched in such a mode as to 
pievent their leaking; a seat crosses just above the centre 
tonal ds the bioadei end; they seldom weigh inoie than 
between 20 .iiid 30 pounds. The men paddle them with one 
hand while they fish with the othei, and when their w-oik is 
eoinploted, they tliiovv the coiaclcs over theii shouldeis and 
without difhcuity letuiii with them honie. 

“ Riding thiougli Aheigwilly we ^aw several of these pine- 
iiomena lestingvvith then bottoms iipwai ds against the houses 
and lesembling the shells of so m.iiiy onoi iiious turtles; and 
indeed a tiaveller, at the first view of a coiaele on the shoulders 
of a fisheiiiiaii, might fancy he saw a tuitoise walking on his 
liindei legs.” — 'VYindham. 

Aiidiow Maivell, in his poem called <‘ Appleton IIuuse,”de- 
scribes the coracle as then used in Yoikshiie. 

And now the salmon-fishers moist 
Their leatliein boats begin to hoist; 

And, like Antipodes in shoes. 

Have sliod tlieii lieads in then- canoes. 
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How Tortoise-liLe, but not so slow 
Tluise rational ‘imphibii go * 

Lei ’sill, foi thti daib hemisphcie 
Does now liLe one ot thorn appear. 

The Saxon pirates \entuied to sea in vessels of basket-worh 
coieied ^iith skins fhe> were used also h) Ihe ancient Span- 
iards; pel haps the coiade siiccetled the canoe, implying more 
skill than IS necessaiy to scoop out a tiee, or hollow it with 
fire, and less than is leqiiireil to build a boat. The buits of 
bark w’hich tlio savages of Canada use aic equally ingenious, 
and possess the same advantages. 

Fiinec IloeVs lay of laic. — XIAk p. 108. 

Eight poems by ihince Hoel aie piescncd. they aro heie 
given in IMi. Owen's translation. 


1 . 

Jly choice Is a lady, elegant, slendei, and fall, whose length- 
ened yliite foini is seen tluough the tbni blue veil; and my 
choicest faculty is to muse on superior female excellLMice, when 
she wdth dididoncc utteis the becoming senhnient, and my 
choicest p.iiticipatiou is to become united with tliu m.ucl, and 
to shaic mutual confidence as to tliouglita and fuitime. I 
chuse the bright hue of the ipieading wave, thou wlio .iit the 
most discioet in thy countiy, with thy pure AVelsli speech, 
chosen by me art thou ; what am I with thee ? how ! dost 
thou refi am from speaking? ah* thy silence oven is fair * I 
h.ne chosen a maul, so that with me theie should be no he- 
sitation ; it is right to choose the choicest fail one j choose, 
fair maid I 


2 . 

I love the white glittering walls on the side of the bank, 
clothed in fresh veidaiicy, whcie bashPulness lo\es to ohseive 
the modest sca-inciv’s couise ; it would be my delight, though 
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I liave met with no great letmii of love in my niutli-clesireij 
visit on the sleek white steed, to behold my sistei of flippmt 
smile , to talk of love since it has come to my lot ; to restore 
my ease of mind, and to renew hei slighted tioth with the 
nymph as fail as the hue of the shoie-beatmg wave. 

From hei country, who is blight as the coldly-drifted snow 
upon the lofty hill, a censure has come to us, that I should be 
so treated with disdain in the Hall of Ogyivau. 

Playful, flora her promise was new-boin expectation; . 
she is gone with my soul away ■ I am made wretched I. Am 
I not become for love like G.uwy Hn to the fan one of whom 
I am debaiied in the Hall of Ogyivan 1 


3 . 

I love the castle of pioud woikmansliip in the Cjvjlci, 
whoie my own assuming foiin is wont to intrude i tlic high 
of lenown, in full bustle, seek admiltanec tlieie, and by it 
speaks tile mad resounding wave. 

It is tlio chosen place of a lumm.iiy of splendid qunhtics 
and fall ; gloiious licr lising from tlic veige of the toneut, 
and the fail one shines upon the now piogiessive year m the 
wild of Aivon, in tlic Snowdonian hills. s 

The tent does not attract ; tlic glossy silk is not looked on 
by her I loie, with passing temkincss if hei conquest could 
he wiought by tlic tmise’s aid, cie tlio night that comes, I 
should next to her ho found. 


4 . 

I luve harnessed tliee to-day, my steed of sliining giay; I 
will travel so on thee the fliiv legion of Cyulas; and I will 
hold a hard dispute hefoie death shall cut mu off in obstructing 
sleep, and thus obstructing health ; .and on me it 1ms been a 
sign, no longei being tlio honoured youth, the complexion is 
like the pale blue waves. 

Oppiessed witli longing is my inemoiy in society; regret 
for her by whom I am hated ; whilst I confer on tlie maid the 
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Iionourccl eulogy; “ihc, to prosper pain, deigns not to leturn 
the consolation of the slightest grace. 

Broken is inyheaitl my poition is legiet, caused by the 
form of a slendei lady, with a giidle of luddy gold; mj 
treatment is not desened, she is not this day where my ap- 
pomted place was fixed. Son of the God of Heat en 1 if before 
a pi omise of forhearance she goes away, woe to me that I .im 
not slain. 


AVlien the racens rejoice, -nlien blood is Imstcning, when 
the gore luns bubbling, when the wa'- doth rage, when the 
hou'es leddcn in Rurlan, when the red hall is burning, when 
ne glow with wiath ; the luddy flame it blares up to heaven ; 
our abode atfoids no shelter, and pkiinly is the blight eon- 
flagintion seen from the white walls upon the shoie of Mcnai. 

Thej polished on the third day of May, thice hundred ships 
oft fleet loving the ocean; and ten bundled times the numhei 
the s« Old would put to flight, leaving not a single beard oil 
Menai. 


e. 

rise evening tides wcie celebrntcd when France was saved, 
when barbarian chiefs were made to fly, ivhen theie svas 
pressure round the steel-clad bodies; should a weapon yet he 
brandished round the bcaid, a public tiiiunph would my 
wrath proem e, scouring the bounds of Loegjr, and on het 
habitation hurling ruin : thcie should be the hand of tlie 
hastening host upon the cioss, the keen edge slaughtering, the 
blade leeking with blood, the bloodline over the abject throng, 
a blood veil hiding its place of falling, and a plain of blood, 
and a cheek suffused with gore. 


V. 

I love the time of summei , then the glndly-exulting steed 
of the warrior prances before a gallant chief; the wave is 
VOL. V. O 
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crowned with foams tim limb of the active more quicklv 
moves; the apple tree has aiiayed itself in another In cry', 
bordered with white is my shield on my shoulder, prepared 
for violence. I have loved, with ardency of desire, the object 
which I h.ive not obtained. 

Ceridvven, fair and tall, of slowly languid gait, her coin- 
jdexion vies vvith the warm davvm in the evening hour, of a 
splendid delicate fui m, beautifully mdd and white-hued pre- 
sence ; in stepping over a lush nearly failing seems the little 
liny fair one ; gentle in her air, she appears but scat cely older 
than a tenth year iiifmt. Young, shapely, and full of grace- 
fulness, It were a congenial virtno that she should fieely give; 
hut the youthfid female does more embarrass good fortune by 
a smile, than an expression from her lips checks impertinence. 

A worshipping pilgiim, she will send mo to the celestial 
presence ; how long shall I woiship thee ? stop and thhik of 
thine office ! If I am unskilful through the dotage of love, 
Jesus, the well-informed, will not rebuke me. 


8 . 

Fair foam-erowned wave, spraying over the s.icied tomb of 
Ruvon the brave, the chief of princes, behold this day I love 
the utmost hate of England, a flat and unuigetic land, vvith a 
race involved in every wile. I love the spot that g.av e me the 
much-desired gift of mead, vvheie the seas extend a tedious 
conflict. I love the society and thick inhabitants therein, and 
which, obedient to its lord, directs its view to pciico. I love 
its sea-coast and its mountains, its city bordering on its forest, 
its fair landscape, its date, its water, and its vales, its white 
sea-mews, and its beauteous women. I love its warriors and 
its well-trained steeds, its woods, its strong-holds, and its social 
domicil. I love its fields clothed with tender trefoil, vvheie I 
had the glory of a mighty triumph. I love its cultivated re- 
gions, tlie prerogative of heroism, and its far-extended wild, 
and its sports of the chase, which. Son of God I have been 
great and wonderful ; how sleek the melodious deer, and in 
what (plenty found ! I achieved by the push of a spear an 
excellent deed between the chief of Powys and happy Gwynez, 
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niid upon the pale-liiied cloment of cvcr-stniggling motion 
mav I nLCompli'.li a liberation fioin evilc. I will not take 
breath until my party comes; a dieam declaies it, and God 
wills it to he iOj fair fo.im-cioniicd wave bjiraying ovci* the 
gra^e. 

1‘air foam-ciowiied wave, impetuous in thy course, like in 
colour to the hoar -when it accumulates; I love the sea-coast 
in Heirioujz, wlieie I have had a -white arm for a pillow. 1 
love the nightingale upon tlic piivct-biakc in Cymmer Denzui, 
a celebrated vale. Loid of heaven and earth, the gloiy of the 
blest, though so far it is from Ceii to Caerliwelyz, I mounted 
the yellow steed, and fiom Alaelienyz reached the land of 
Begcd between the night and day. Before I am in the grave, 
may I enjoy a new blessing fiom tlie land of Tegyngyl of 
fairest aspect ! Since I am a love-wight, one inured to wandci, 
may God direct nij fate, fair foam-ciowiicdwave of impetuous 
coin sc ! 

I will implore the Divine Supremo, the vvondeiful in sub- 
jugating to hia will, as king, to create an excelling muse for a 
song of jiraise to the -n'ornen, such as Merzin sung, who have 
claimed my bardie lore .so long, who are so tardy in dispensing 
grace. The most oniiiient in all the west I name, from tlie 
gates of Chester to tlie port of Ysgewin ; The Jiist is the 
nymph who will be the subject of univcisal praise, Gwenliant, 
w'hose complexion is like the summer’s day. The second is 
another of high state, far from iiiy embrace, adorned with 
golden necklace, fair Gweirvyl, from whom nor token nor 
confidence have I obtained, nor has any of my lace ; though I 
might be slain by two-edged blades, she whose foster brother 
was a king, should be my theme. And next for the handsome 
Gwladys, the young and modest virgin, tlie idol of the mul- 
titude, I utter the secret sigh ; I will worship her with the 
yellow blossoms of the furze. Soon may I see my vigour 
rouse to combat, and in my hand my blade, blight Leueu, my 
companion, laughing, and whose ‘husband laughs not from 
anxiety. Great anxiety oppresses me, makes mo sad; and 
longing, alas I is habitual for fair Nest, for her who is like the 
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appic-tree blossom ; and for Perwewr, the centre of my de- 
sliej for Gencijs the chaste, who giants not a smile for me* 
may continence not overcome her’ for Huny/, whose fame 
will last till the day of doom ; for Hawis, who claims my 
choicest eulogy. On a mcmorahle day I had a nymph ; I 
had a second, moie be their piaise; I had a thiid and a 
fouith with prosperity; I had a fifth of those with a slin 
white and delicate; I had a sivtli bright and fair, a\oiding 
not tlie temptation, above the white walls did she arrest me • 
I had a seventh, and this was satiety of love ; I had eight in 
recompense for alittle of the iiraisc which I sung; hut the 
teeth most opportunely bar the tongue. 

Ere ever Saxon set hh hateful foot 
Upon the hxantifnl hie. — XV. p. 114, 

The throe names of this Isl.and; the lirst, before it was 
inhabited it was called the Water-guarded Gieen Spot; after 
it was inhabited it was called tne Honey-Island; .ind aftei its 
subjection to Prj'dain, the son of Acdd HlawT, he gave it the 
name of the Isle of Piydain. — Cambrian licf/ister. 

This name was appropi lately given to it, foi Ynys Piy- 
dain signifies the Beautiful Isle. — Camhiian Biogiaphy^ E. 
Wir.LiASis. 

The contumacious Prince of Fowijs-land. — • XV. p. 151. 

Oenuvi dc Ccvelioct quia solus inter JFallice principes Archi- 
p}(E<iuI{ cum populo buo non occurrerat^ excommunicavimus. Oenus 
iste pr(B aliis Cambiia: piincipihust et hngu(e dicacis extiterai, 
et in terra su<z moderaniine ingenii perspicacis. — Giiialdus 
Cambeensis. 


Even as Oiecn vi his deeds 
Disowned the Church when living, even .so 
The Church disowned him dead. — XV. p. 117, 

Owen Gwyneth was buried at Bangor. "When Baldwin, 
Archbishop of Canteibury, coming to preach the crusade 
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against the Saracens, saw his tomb, lie cliaiged the Bishop to 
remote the body out of the Cathedial, whenjie could find a 
lit oppottunityso to doj inpegard that Aichbishop Becket 
had excommunicated him heretofore, because he had mairied 
his first cousin, the daughter of Gioiio ab Edwjii, and that 
notwithstanding lie had continued to live with hei* till she died. 
The Bishop, in obedience to the charge, made a passage from 
thexault tliiough the south wall of the chuidi, undei giound, 
and so secietly shoved the body into the chuichyard. — IIoxal 
TninFs. Fromihe Hi-KawiiT MS. 

One of the fiist things we asked to see was the tomb of 
Potemkin. All Europe has heard that ho was buried in 
Chcison; and a magnificent scpiildue might naturally be ex- 
pected for a person so renowned. Tlie leader ivill imagine 
our surpiise, when, in answer to our inquiries concerning his 
remains, we weie told that no one knew what was become of 
them. 

Potemkin, the illustrious, the powerful, of all the piinces 
that evei lived the most princely, of all inipciial f.nouiitcs the 
most favouied, had not a spot wdiich might be called bis grave. 
He, who not only governed all Ilussia, hut even iua.de the 
haughty Cntheiine his suppliant, had not the distinction pos- 
sessed by the humblest of the human race. The particulars 
respecting the ultunate disposal of his body, as they were com- 
municated to me upon the spot on the most ci edible testimony 
meiit cuisory detail. 

The corpse soon after his death was biought to Cheison, 
and placed beneath a dome of the small chinch belonging to 
the fortress, opposite to the altar. After the usual ceremony 
of interment, the vault was coveied, rneicly by restoring to 
their foimer siUiation the planks of xvood belonging to the 
fioor of the building, IVtany iuhahitants of Cherson, as well 
as English officers in the Russian service, who resided in the 
neighbouriiood, had seen the coffin : this was extremely nidi- 
nary, but the piactice of showing it to sti angers piev ailed for 
some years after Potemkin’s decease. The Empiess Catlieiine 
either had, or pretended to have, an intention of erecting a 
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siipeib ironumeiit to his memoiy : whether at Cherson or ehe, 
svlicie, is unknown. Ilev sudden death is holicved to base 
[)i evented the completion of this design. 

Tile most extiaoidinary part of the story remains now to 
be rel.atcd. the coffin itself has dis.ippeiued ; instead of any 
answer to the various inquiiieswu made conceining it, we were 
cautioned to be silent. No one, said a countryman of ours, 
living in the place, d.ires to mention the name of Potemkin. 
At length we leccived Intelligenee that the verger could satisfy 
our curiosity, if we would venture to ask him. 

IVe -soon found the nie.ans of encouniging a little communi- 
cation on his part ; and were then told, that the body, hy the 
Emperor Paul’s eotnniand, had been taken up, and thrown into 
the ditch of the foi ti ess. These ordei s were implicitly obeyed, 
A hole was dug in the fosse, into which his remains wore 
thrown, witli as little ceremony as if they wei e those of a dead 
dog; hut this piocodure taking place during the night, very 
few wore infoimed of the disposal of the body. An eye nit- 
ness of the fact assured me that the eoflin no longer esistedin 
the vault whoie it was oiiginnlly placed, and the Vergei was 
actually proceeding to point out the place where the body was 
.ibandoiied, ivliun the Bishop himself, happening to nriive, took 
away my guide, and with menaces but too likely to be ful- 
filled, prevented our being more fully infoi med conceining the 
obloquy at present involving Potemkin. — CLAaKc’s Travels, 
vol. i. p. G02. 

IPittning slow famine io their aid, — XVII, p. 128. 

“I am mucli affected,” says old Puller, “with the ingenuity 
of ail English nobleman, who, following the camp of King 
Henry III. in these parts ( Caernarvonshire), wrote home to his 
friends, alioiit the end of September, 1243, the naked truth 
indeed as follow'eth : ‘ We lie in our tents, watching, fasting, 
praying, and freezing; we watch for fear of the Welshmen, 
who are wont to invade us in the night ; wo fast for want of 
meat, for the halfpenny loaf is worth five pence ; we pray to 
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God to send us home speedily; we fiecze for want of winter 
garments, having nothing but thin linen betwixt us and the 
wind.’” 

Be not thou 

Js is the hlark and melancholy yew ^ 

That strikes into the pave its hahful rooiSi 
Andpiosj^cis on ilie dead. — XVII. p. 129. 

Like the hlach and melancholick yew-tiee, 

Host think to 7O0t thyself in dead men's graves. 

And yet to prospci 9 

Wcuster’^ jrhite Devil or Vitioria Coiomlona. 

Neier shall her xvahing eye 
Behold thm, till the hour of happimss 

Whin Death hath made her pure for perftct iZi45.— XVII, p.133. 

The thiee Kestorations in the Ciicleof Happiness; Resto- 
ution of ongiiial genius and dmiacter; liesiofation of all that 
lias beloved i and the Ilestoi ation of Homcmbrance fiom the 
origin of all things: without these peifect happiness cannot 
— Triads of Bardisiiif 32 . 

I have thought it unnecessary to give a connected account of 
the Baidic system in these Notes, as it has ])ccn so well done 
In niy fiiend, IVlr. Tiuncr, in his Vindiexition of the Ancient 
British Poems. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


I. 


THE RETURN TO AZTLAN. 

Now go your way, ye gallant coiiipany, 

God and good Angels guard ye as ye go ! 

Blow fairly. Winds of Heaven! Ye Ocean Waves, 
Swell not in aiigei' to that fated fleet I 
For not of conquest greedy nor of gold, 

Seek they the distant world. . . Blow fairly, Winds I 
Waft, Waves of Ocean, well your blessed load ! 

Fair blew the Whnds, and safely did the Waves 
Bear that beloved charge. It were a tale 
Would rouse adventurous courage in a boy, 

Making him long to be a mariner 

That he might rove the main, if I should tell 

How pleasantly for many a summer-day, 

Over the sunny sea with wind at will. 

Prince Madoc sail’d ; and of those happy Isles, 
Which had he seen ere that appointed storm 
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Drove soutlnvard liis slope course, tliere lie liad 
pitch'd 

His tent, and blest his lot that it had fallen 
In land so fair ; and human blood had reck’d 
Daily on Aztlan’s devilish altars still. 

But other doom was his, more arduous toil 
Yet to achieve, worse danger to endure, 

Worse evil to be quell'd, and higher good 
Which passeth not away educed from ill ; 

W’hcrcof all uuforeseciiig, yet for all' 

Prepared at heart, he over ocean sails, 

Wafted by gentle winds o'er gentle waves. 

As if the elements combined to serve 
The perfect Prince, by God and man beloved. 
And now how joyfully he views the land. 

Skirting like morning clouds the dusky sea ; 

With M'hat a searching eye recals to mind 
Foreland and creek and cape ; how happy now 
Up the great river bends at last his way! 

No watchman had been station'd on the height 
To seek his sails, . . for with Cadwallon’s hope 
Too much of doubt was blended and of fear; 

Yet thitherward whene'er he walk’d abroad 
His face, as if instinctively, was turn’d ; 

And duly morn and eve Lincoya there. 

As though religion led his duteous feet. 

Went up to gaze. He on a staff had scored 
The promised moons and days ; and many a time 
Counting again its often-told account, 

So to beguile impatience, day by day 
Smooth’d off with more delight the daily notch. 
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But no-u" that tlie appointed time vas iiigli, 

Did that perpetual presence of his hope 
Haunt him, and mingle wth his sleep, and mar 
The natural rest, and trouble him by day, 

That all his pleasure was at earliest light 
To take his station, and at latest eve. 

If he might see the sails where far away 
Through wide savannahs roll’d tlie silver stream. 
Oh then witli what a sudden start his blood 
Horv’cl from its quicken’d spring, wlien far away 
He spied the glittering topsails I For a while 
Distrustful of that happy sight, till now 
Slowly he sees them rise, and wind along 
Through wide savannahs up the silver stream. 

Then with a breathless speed he flies to spread 
The joy; and with Cadwallon now descends, 

And drives adown the tide the light canoe. 

And mounts the vessel-side, and once again 
Falls at the Ocean Lord’s beloved feet. 

First of the general weal did IVIadoc ask ; 
Cadwallon answer'd, All as yet is well, 

And, hy this seasonable aid secured, 

Will well remain. . . Thy father ? quoth the Prince. 
Even so, replied Cadwallon, as that eye 
Of hesitation augurs, . . fallen asleep. 

The good old man remember’d thee in death. 

And blest thee ere he died. 

By this the shores 

Andheights were throng’d ; fromhill to hill, from rock 
To rock, the shouts of welcome rung around. 
Forward they press to view the man beloved, 
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Britons and Hoameii rvitli one common joy 
Hailing their common friend. Happy tliat day 
Was he irho heard his name from RIadoc's ^ oice ; 
Happy who met tlie greeting of his eye ; 

Yea happy he who shared his general snide, 

Amid the unacknowledged multitude. 

Caermadoc, • . by that name Cadwallon’i, love 
Call’d it in memory of the absent Prince, . . 

Stood in a mountain vale, b} rocks and heiglits, 

A natural buhi ark, girt. A rocky stream 
'W'’hich from the fells came doun theie spiead itself 
Into a quiet lake, to compass wiiicli 
Had been a two hours’ pleasurable toil ; 

And he, who from a well-strung bow could send 
His shaft across, had needs a sinewy arm, 

And might from many an archer far cuid near 
Have borne away the bell, tiore had the Chief 
Chosen his abiding place, for strength pref'err'd, 
Where vainly might an host in equal arms 
Attempt the difficult entrance ; and for all 
That could deliglit the eye and heart of man ; 
Whate’er of beauty or of usefulness 
Ileait could desire, or eye behold, being lici'c. 
What he had found an idle wildi'mess 
Now' gave rich increase to the liusbandiiien, 

For Heaven had blest their labour. Flourishing 
Fie left the happy vale ; and now he saw 
More fields reclaim’d, more habitations rear'd, 
More harvests rising round. The reptile race, 

And every beast of rapine, had retired 
From man’s asserted empire ; and the sound 
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Of ava and dashing oar, and fisher’s not, 

And song beguiling toil, and pastoral pipe. 

Were heard, uliere late the solitaiy hills 
Gave only to the niountain-cataiact 
Their -nild response. 

Here, Urien, cued the Prince, 
These craggy heights and overhanging groves 
Will make thee think of Gwyneth. And this hut, 
Rejoin’d Cadviallon, with its roof of leeds, 

Goervjl, is oui palace : it was built 

With lighter labour than Aberfiavv ’s towers j 

Yet, Lad}-, safer are its wattled sides 

Than Mona’s kingly walls. . . Like Gwyiietb, said he? 

Oh no ! vve neighbour neaior to the Sun, 

And with a moie benignant eye the Lord 
Of Light beholds ns here. 

So thus did thej 

Clieerfully w elconie to their new abode 
These, who albeit aweary of their way, 

And glad to reach at length the place of rest, 

Felt their hearts overbuitheu’d, and their ejcs 
Ready to overflow. Yet not the less 
The buzz of busy joy was heard around. 

Where every dwelling had its guest, and all 
Gave the long eve to hospitable mirth. 
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But ivlien the Lord of Ocean from the stir 
And tumult was retired, Cadwalloii then 
Thus render’d liis account. 

When we had quell’d 
The strength of Aztlan, we sliould have thrown doi\u 
Her altars, cast her Idols to the fire, 

And on the ruins of her fanes accurst 
Planted the Cross triumphant. Vnui it is 
To sow tlic seed wheie noxious weeds and briars 
Must choke it in the growth. 

Yet I had hope 

The purer influence of exampled good 
Might to the saving knowledge of the truth 
Lead this bedarken’d race ; and when thy ship 
Fell down the stream to distant Britain bound, 

All promised well. The strangers’ God had proved 
Mightier in war ; and AztlAii could not choose 
But see, nor seeing could she fail to love, 

The freedom of his service. Few were now 
The offerings at her altars, few the youths 
And virgins to the temple-toils devote. 

Therefore the Piiests combined to save their ciaft; 
And soon the rumour ran of evil signs 
And tokens ; in the temple had been heard 
Wailings and loud lament ; the eternal fire 
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Ga\ e dismally a dim and doubtful flame ; 

And from the censer, udiich at morn should steam 
Sutet odours to the suti, a fetid cloud 
Black and poi teutons rose. And now no Priest 
Appionoh’d our dwelling. Even the friendly Prince 
Yuhidthitoii u as at Caerniadoc now 
Raicly a guest ; and if that tried good-will 
Which once he boie us did at times apjiear, 

A sullen gloom and silence like remorse 
Followed the imagined crime. 

But I the while 

Reck'd not the brooding of the storm , for then 
Mj father to tlie giave was hastening down. 
Patiently did the pious man endure, 

In fditli anticipating blessedness, 

Ahcady moie than man in those sad hours 
When man is meanest. I sate by his side. 

And play’d with him and talk’d with him of death 
And life to come. 0 Madoc ! those were hours 
Which even iii anguish gave my soul a joy : 

I think of them in solitude, and feel 
The comfort of my faith. 

But wlien that time 
Of bitterness was past and I return’d 
To daily duties, no suspicious sign 
Betoken’d ill ; the Priests among us came 
As heretofore, and 1 their intei course 
Encoiiiaged as I could, suspecting nought, 

Nor conscious of the subtle-minded men 
I dealt with, how inveterate in revenge, 

Hou patient in deceit. Lincoya first 

VOL. V. p 
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Forewarn’d me of the clanger, tie, thou know’st, 
Had from the death of sacrifice escaped, 

And lived a slave among a distant tribe. 

When seeing us he felt a hope, that we. 

Lords as he deem’d ns of the Elements, 

Might pity his poor countrymen opprest. 

And free them from their bondage. Didst thou liear 
How from yon bloody altars he was saved ? 

For in the eternal chain his fate and ours 
Were link’d together then. 

Tlie Prince replied, 

I did but hear a broken tale. Tell on ! 

Among the Gods of yon unhappy race, 
Tezcalipoca as the chief they rank. 

Or with the chief co-equal ; Maker lie. 

And Master of created things esteem’d. 

He sits upon a throne of trophiecl skulls, 

Hideous and huge ; a shield is on Ins arm, 

And with liis black right hand he lifts, as though 
In wrath, the menacing spear. His festival. 

Of all this wicked nation’s wicked rites. 

With most solemnity and circumstance 
And pomp of hellish piety, is held. 

From all whom evil fortune hath subdued 
To their inhuman thraldom, they select 
Him whom they judge, for comely countenance 
And shapely form and all good natural gifts, 
Worthiest to be the victim ; and for this 
Was young Lincoya chosen, being in truth 
The flower of all his nation. For twelve months, 
Their custom is, that this appointed youLh 
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Be as tlie Idol’s living image held. 

Garb’d therclbre like the Demon Deity, 

Whene’er he goes abroad, an antic train 
Witli music and with dance attend hi-, way ; 

Tlic crowd before him fall and worship him; 

And those infernal Priests who guard him tlien, 

To be their victim and tlieir feast at last, 

.U morning and at evening incense him, 

And mock him w'ith knee-reverence. Twenty days 
Before the, bloody^ festival arrive, 

As 't were to make the wn-etch in love with life. 

Four maids, the loveliest of the land, are given 
In spousals. With Lincoya all these rites 
Duly were kept; and at the stated time, 

Four maids, the loveliest of the land, were his. 

Of these was one, whom even at that hour 
He learnt to love, so e.\cellpntly good 
Was she ; and she loved him ami pitied him. 

She is the daughter of an aged Pnest ; 

I oftentimes have seen her ; and in truth. 

Compared with Britain’s maids so beautiful, 

Or irith the dark-eyed daughters of the South, 

She would be lovely still. Her cotton vest 
Falls to the knee, and leaves her olive arms 
Bare in their beauty ; loose, lu.xuriant, long, 

Flow the black tresses of her glossy hair ; 

Blild is her eye’s jet lustre; and her voice I . . 

A soul which harbour’d evil never breathed 
Such winning tones. 

Thou kiiow’st how manfully 
These tribes, as if insensible to pain. 

Welcome their death in battle, or in bonds 
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Dpfy tlioii' torturers. To Lincoya’s luind 
Long preparation now' had made !iis fate 
Familira' ; and, ho says, the thought of death 
Broke not his sleep, nor mingled with his dreams, 
Till Coiitel was his. But then it woke ; . . 

It hung, . . it prest upon liim like a weight 
On one who scarce can struggle with the waves; 
And when her soul was full of tenderness, 

That thought recurring to her, .she would rest 
Her check on his and weep. 

The day drew nigh ; 

And now the' eve of sacrifice was come. . . 

What will not woman, gentle woman, dare. 

When strong affection .stirs lier .spirit up ? . . 

She gather’d herbs, which, like our poppy, bear 
The seed of sleep, and with the temple-food 
hlingled tlieir power; herself partook the food, 

So host to lull suspicion ; and the youth, 
Instructed well, when all were laid asleep, 

Fled far away. 

After our conquering arras 
tiad freed the Floanien from their wretched yoke, 
Lincoya needed but his Coiitel 
To fill his sum of eartidy happiness. 

Her to the temple had her fatlier’s vow 
Awhile devoted, and some moons were still 
To pass away, ero yet she might become 
A sojourner wdtli us, Lincoya’s wife, 

When from the Paha’s wiles his watchful mind 
Foreboded ill. He bade me, take good heed. 

And fear the sudden kindness of a foe. 

I started at his words ; . . these artful men, 
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Hostile at lieai-t, as well we knew' they were, 

These were lip-lavish of their friendship now, 

And courted confldeiice, while our tried friend 
Yuhidtlnton, estranged, a seldom guest, 

Sullen and joyless, seem’d to bear at heart 
Something that rankled there. These things were 
strange ; 

The omens too had ceased ; . . we heard no more 
Of twilight voices, nor the unholy cloud 
Steam'd from the morning incense. M’hy w'as this? 

Young Malinal had from the hour of peace 
Been our in-dweller, studious to attain 
Our language and our arts. To him I told 
My doubts, assured of his true love and truth ; 

For he had learnt to understand and feel 
Our holy faith, and tended like a son 
Cynetlia’s drooping age, and shared rvith me 
His dying benediction. He, thus long 
Intent on better things, had been estranged 
Fiom Aztlari and her councils ; but at this 
He judged it for her welfare and for ours. 

Now to resume his rank ; . . belike his voice 
Might yet be heard, or, if tlie w'orst befel. 

His timely warning save us from the snare. 

But in their secret councils Malinal 
No longer bore a part ; the Chiefs and King 
Yielding blind reverence to the Pabas now. 

Deluded or dismay’d. Fie sent to say 
Some treacliery was design’d, and bade me charge 
His brother with the crime. On that same day, 
p 3 
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Lincoya came from Aztlan ; he had found 
Coatal labouring with a wretchedness 
Slie did not seek to hide ; and when the youth 
Reveal’d his fear, ho saw lier tawny cheek 
Whiten, and round his neck she clung and wept. 
She told him something dreadful was at hand, 

She knew not what : That, in the dead of night, 
Coanocotzin at Me'citli’s shrine 
Had stood w'itli all his nobles ; human blood 
Had then been offer’d up, and .secret vows 
Vow’d with mysterious horror : That but late, 
When to her father of the days to come 
She spake, and of Lincoya and her lot 
Among the strangers, he had frown’d, and strove 
Beneatli dis.somblcd anger to conceal 
Visible grief. Slie knew not what to fear, 

But something dreadful surely was at hand, 

And she tvas wretched. 

When I lieard these things, 
Yuhidthiton and the Priest Ilcliiua 
Were in our dw'clliugs. Them I call’d apart. . . 
There should be peace lietwcen us I began ; 

Why is it otherwise ? 

The Priest replied. 

Is there not jieace, Cadwallon ? Seek we not 
More frequent and more friendly intercourse. 

Even we, the servants of our Country-Gods, 
Whose Avorship ye have changed, and for whose sake 
We Avere and Avould have been your enemies ? 

But as those Gods have otherAvise ordain’d. 

Do Ave obey. Why therefore is this doubt? 
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The Poiver who led us hither, I replied, 

Over the world of waters, who hath saved, 

And who will save his people, warns me now. 

Then on Yuhidthiton I fix’d ray eye. 

Danger is near ! I cried ; I know it near ! 

It comes from Aztlan. 

His disorder'd cheek. 

And tlie forced and steady bolilnoss of ids eye, 
Whicli in defiance met the look it fear’d, 

Confess'd the crime. I saw ids inw'ard shame ; 

Yet witli a pride like angry innocence 
Did he make answer, I am in your hands, 

And you believe me treacherous ! . . Kill me now ! 

Not so, Yuhidthiton I not so I quoth I ; 

You were the Strangers’ friend, and yet again 
That wisdom may return. 'We are not changed ; . . 
Lovers of peace, wc know, when danger comes. 

To make tlie evil on the guilty head 

Fall heavily and sure ! With our good arms. 

And our good cause, and that Almighty One, 

We are enougli, had we no other aid, 

We of Caerniadoc here, to put to shame 
Aztlan, with all lier strength and all her wiles. 

But even now is Madoc on the seas ; 

He leads our brethren here ; and should he find 
That Aztlan hath been false, . . oh ! hope not then. 
By force or fraud, to baffle or elude 
Inevitable vengeance ! While ye may. 

Look to your choice ; for we are friends or foes. 
Even to your own desert. 

So saying, I left 
p 4 
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The astonish’d men, whose unprovided minds 
Fail’d them ; nor did they aim at answer more, 
But homeward went their way. Nor knew I then 
For this was but a thing of yesterday, . . 

How near the help I boasted. Now I trust, 

Thy coming shall discomfit all their wiles. 
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III. 

NEOLIN. 

Not yet at rest, my Sister! quoth the Prince, 

As at her thi’eHiiig-door he saw the Maid 
Sit gazing on that lovely moonlight scene : . . 

To bed, Goervyl. Dearest, what hast thou 
To keep thee wakeful here at this late hour, 

When even I shall bid a truce to thought, 

And lay me down in peace ? . . Good night, Goervyl I 
Dear sister mine, . . my own dear mother’s child ! 

She rose, and bending on with lifted arms, 

Met the fond kiss, obedient tlien withdrew. 

Yet could not he so lightly as he ween’d 
Lay wakeful thoughts aside ; for ho foresaw 
Long strife and hard adventure to achieve, 

And forms of danger vague disturb’d his dreams. 

Early at morn the colonists arose ; 

Some pitch the tent-pole, and pin down the lines 
That stretch the o’er-awning canvass ; to the wood 
Others with saw and axe and bill for stakes 
And undergrowth to weave the wicker walls ; 

These to the ships, with whom Cadwallon sends 
The Elk and Bison, broken to the yoke. 
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Ere noon Erillyab and her sou arrived, 

To greet the Chief. She wore no longer now 
TJie lank loose locks of careless widowhood ; 

Her braided tresses round her brow were bound, 
Bedeck’d with tufts of grey and silvery plumes 
Pluck’d from the eagle’s pennons. She with eye 
And countenance wliicli spake no feign’d delight, 
Welcomed her great deliverer. But her sou 
Had Nature character’d so legibly. 

That when his tongue told fair his face bewray'd 
The lurking falsehood ; sullen, slow of speech, 
Savage, down-looking, dark, that at liis words 
Of welcome, Madoc in his heart conceived 
Instinctive enmity. 

In a happy hour 

Did the Great Spirit, said Erillyab, 

Give bidding to the Winds to speed thee here ! 

For this I made my prayer ; and when He sent 
For the Beloved Teacher, to restore him 
Eyesight and youth, of him I then besought, 

As he had been thy friend and ours on earth. 

That he would intercede. . . Brother, we know 
That the Great Spirit loves thee ; He hath blest 
Tliy going and tliy coming, and thy friends 
Have prosper’d for thy sake ; and now when first 
The Powers of Evil do begin to work, 

Lo 1 thou art here ! . . Brother, we have obeyed 
Thy will, and the Beloved Teacher’s words 
Have been our law ; but now the Evil Ones 
Cry out for blood, and say they are athirst. 

And threaten vengeance. I have brought the Priest 
To whom they spake in darkness. . . Thou art wise, 
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And tlie Great Spirit will enlighten thee ; . . 

We know not what to answer. . . Tell thy tale, 
Jveolin ! 

Ilereat did Madoc upon him 
A searching eye ; hut he, no nhit abash’d, 

Began with hrm eflrontery his speech. 

The Feast of the Departed is at h.md. 

And I, in preparation, on the Field 
Of the Spirit past the night. It came to me 
In darkness, after midnight, when the moon 
Was gone, and all the stars were blotted out ; 

It gather’d round me, with a noise of storms, 

And enter’d into me, and I could feel 
It was the Snake-God roll’d and wntlied within ; 
And I too with the inward agony, 
Iloll’dhkeasnakcand wiithed. Give! give! be cried; 
I thirst ! . . Ills voice was in me, and it burnt 
Like fire, and all my flesh and bones w'ere shaken ; 
Till, with a throe which seem’d to rend my joints 
Asunder, he past forth, and I was loft 
Speechless and motionless, gasping for bi'cath. 

Tlien Madoc, turning to Ayayaca, 

Enqiiived, wdio is the man ? . . The good old Priest 
Replied, he hath attended from his youth 
The Snake-God’s temple, and received for him 
His offerings, and perform’d his sacrifice, 

Till tlio Belov’d Teacher made ns leave 
The wicked wmy. 

Hear me ! quoth Neolin, 

With antic gesture and loud vehemence ; 

Before this generation, and before 
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These ancient forests, . . yea, before yon lake 
Was hollow’d out, or one snow -feather fell 
On yonder mountain-top, now never bare, . . 
Before these things I was, . . where, or from whence, 
I know' not, . . w ho can tell ? But then I was. 

And m the shadow of the Spirit stood ; 

And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 
Saw all things, even as they were to bo ; 

And I held commune with liiiii, not of words, 

But thought with thought. Then ivas it given uie 
That I should choose my station when my hour 
Of mortal birth was come, . . hunter, or chief. 

Or to be mightiest in the work of w ar, 

Or in the shadow of the Spirit live, 

And He in me. According to my choice, 

For ever, overshadow’d by his power, 

I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 
The burthen of his presence ; then am I 
Like other men; but when the season comes, 

Or if I seek the visitation, tlieii 
He fills me, and ray soul is carried on, 

And then do I forelive the race of men, 

So that the things that w ill be, are to me 
Past. 

Amalahta lifted then bis eyes 
A moment ; . . It is true, he cried ; W'C know 
He is a gifted man, and wise beyond 
The reach of mortal powers. Ayayaca 
Hath also heard the warning. 

As I slept, 

Eeplied the aged Priest, upon the Field 
Of the Spirit, a loud voice awaken’d me, 
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Cn ingj I tliivit ! Give, . . gi^e ! or I vill take ! 
An<l tkeii i iieard a hiss, as if a snake 
■\Vt're threatening at my side... But saw you nothing? 
Quoth Madoc. . . Nothing ; for the night was dark. 
And felt you nothing? said the Ocean Prince. 

He .answered, Nothing ; only sudden fear. . . 

No inward .struggle, like possession ? . . None. 

I thought of the Beloved Teacher’s words, 

And crost myself, and then he had no pan er. 

Thou hast slept heretofore upon the Field, 

Said Madoc ; didst thou never witness voice, 

Or ominous sound ? Ayayaca replied, 

Ceites the Field is holy! it receives, 

All the year long, the operative power 
Which falleth from the sky, or from below 
Pervades the earth ; no harvest groweth there. 

Nor tree, nor bush, nor lierb, is left to spring ; 

But there the viitue of the elements 
Is gathered, till the circle of the months 
Be full ; then, when the. Priest, by mystic rites, 
Long vigils, and long alistinence prepared, 

Goeth there to pass the appointed night alone. 

The whole collected influence enters him. 

Doubt not but I have felt strange impulses 
On that mysterious Field, and in my dreams 
Been visited ; and have heard sounds in the air, 

I knew not what ; . . but words articulate 
Never till now. It was the Wicked One I 
He wanted blood. 

Who says the Wicked One? 

It was our fathers’ God ! cried Neolin. 
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Song of the Ocean, why should we forsake 
The worship of our fathers ? Ye obey 
The White-Man’s Maker; but to us was given 
A dilFereiit skin and speech and land and law. 
The Snake-God understands the Red-Man’s jiray 
And knovva his wants and loves him. Shame be to 
That since the Stianger here set foot among ua 
We have let his lips be dry! 

Enough ! replied 

Madoc, who at Cadwalloii’s look represt 
His answering anger. We will hold a talk 
Of this hereafter. Be ye suie, meantime, 

That the Great Spirit will from Evil Pom ers 
Protect his people. This, too, be ye sure, 

'riuit every deed of darkness shall bo brought 
To light, . . and tvoe be to the lying lips i 
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IV. 

AMALAHTA. 

Soo'T as the coining of the fleet was knowiij 
Had Queen Eiillyab sent her hunters forth. 

They fioni the forest now anivc, with store 
Of venison ; fires aie built befoie the tents, 

Vfiiere Llaian and Goervyl for their guests, 

Direct the feast ; and now the ready board 

With giateful odoui steams. But while they sate 

At meat, did Amalahta many a time 

Lift his slow eye askance, and eagerly 

Gaze on Goervyl’s beauty; for uhate’er 

In man he might have thought deformed or strange 

Seemed beautiful in her, . . her golden curls. 

Blight eyes of heavenly blue, and that clear skin. 
Blooming with health and youth and happiness. 

He, lightly yielding to the inipuhe, bent 
His head aside, and to Enllyab spake ; 

Mother, said ho, tell them to give to me 
That woman for iny wife, that we may be 
Brethren and friends. She, in the same low tone 
Rebuked him, in her heart too well aware 
How far unworthy he. Abash’d thereby. 

As he not yet had wholly shaken off 
Habitual reverence, he sate sullenly. 

Brooding in silence Iris imagined wiles. 

By sight of beauty made more apt for ill ; 
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For lie liiraself being evil, good in lum 
Work'd evil. 

And now Madoc, pouiing forth 
The ripe metheglin, to Erillyab gave 
The horn of silver brim. Taste, Queen and fiiend, 
Haid he, what from our father-land we bring, 

The old beloved bevciagc. Sparingly 
Drink, for it hath a strength to stir the brain, 

And trouble reason, if intemperate lips 
Abuse its potency. She took the horn, 

And sipt with wary wisdom. . . Canst thou Icaoli us 
The art of this rare beveiage ? quoth the Queen, 
Or is the gift reserved for ye alone, 

Bv the Great Spirit, who hath favour’d ye 
In all things above us ? . . The Chief replied, 

All that we know of useful and of good 
Ye also shall be taught, that we may he 
One people. Wiiile he spake, Erillyab past 
The horn to Aiiialahta. Sparingly I 
Madoc exclaim’d ; but when the savage felt 
The luscious flavour, and the poignant life, 
tie heeded iiouglit beyond the immediate joy. 
Deep did he diink, and still with el en chin g hands 
Struggled, when from his lips unsatisfied, 

Erillyab pluck’d the horn with sharp reproof, 
Chiding his .stubborn wilfulness. Ere long 
The generous liquor flush'd him : he could feel 
Ills blood play faster, and the joyful dance 
Of animal life within him. Bolder grown, 

He at Gocrvyl lifts no longer now 

The secret glance, hut gloats with greedy eye ; 

Till, at the long and loathsome look abash’d. 
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Slip roses and nearer to her brother drew, 

On light pretence of speech, being half in fear. 

But he, regardless of Erillj-ab now, 

To Madoo cried aloud. Thou art a King, 

And I a King ! . . Give me thy sister there, 

To bo my wife, and then we will be friends. 

And reign together. 

Let me answ er him, 

Madoc ! Cadwallon cried. I better know 
Their language, and w ill set aside all hope. 

Yet not incense the savage. . . A great thing, 

Prince Ainalahta, hast thou ask’d ! said be, 

Noi is it in Lord Madoc's power to give 
Or to withhold ; for marriage is with us 
The holiest ordinance of God, whereon 
The bliss or bane of human life depends. 

Love must be won by love, and heart to heart 
Link’d in mysterious sympathy, before 
We pledge the marriage-vow ; and some there are, 
Who hold, that, e’er w'e enter into life, 

Soul hath with soul been mated, each for each 
Especially ordain’d. I’rince Madoc’s will 
A\ ails not, therefore, where tliis secret bond 
Hath not been framed in Heaven. 

The skilful speech 

Which, with wild faith and reason, thus confirm’d 
Yet temper’d the denial, for a while 
Silenced him, and lie sate in moody dreams 
Of snares and violence. Soon a drunken thirst, 
And longing for the luscious beverage. 

Drove those dark thoughts aside. More drink ! 
quoth he. 

VOL. V. Ci 
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Give me the drink. ! . . Madoc again repeats 
His warningj and again with look and voice 
Erillyab chides ; but he of all restraint 
Impatient, cries aloud, Am I a child ? 

Give I give ! or I will take ! . . . Perchance ye think 
I and my God alike cry out in vain ! 

But ye shall find us true ! 

Give him the horn ! 
Cadwallon answer’d ; there will come upon him 
Folly and sleep, and then an after pain. 

Which may bring wisdom with it, if he learn 
Therefrom to heed our warning. . . As thou say’st. 
No child art thou ! . . the choice is in thy hand ; . . 
Drink, if thou wilt, and suffer, and in pain 
Bemember us. 

tie clench’d the horn, and swill’d 
The sweet intoxication copious dowm. 

So bad grew wmrse. The potent draught provoked 
Fierce pride and savage insolence. Aye ! now 
It seems that I have taught ye who I am ! 

The inebriate wretch exclaim’d. This land is mine, 
Not hers ; the kingdom and the power are mine ; 

I am the master ! 

Hath it made thee mad ? 
Erillyab cried. . . Ask thou the Snake-God that! 
Quoth he ; ask Neolin and Aztlan that I 
Flearme, thou Son of the Waters! wilt thou have me 
For friend or foe ? . . Give me that woman there. 
And store me with this blessed beverage. 

And thou shalt dwell in my domains, . . or else. 
Blood ! blood ! The Snake-God calls for blood ; the 
Gods 
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Of Aztlaii and the people call for blood ; 

Tlii'V call on me, and I Mill give them blood, 

Till they have had tlieir fill. 

Meanwliile the Queen, 
in M’ondcr and amazement heard and gidef ; 
Watching the flendioh working;, of hio face, 

And turning to the Prince at times, as if 
She look’d to him for comfort. Give him drink, 
To be at ])cace ! quoth Madoc. The good mead 
Did its good office soon ; his dizzy eyes 
Roll’d uith a sleepy sM'iin ; the joyous thrill 
Died aivay ; and as every limb relax’d, 

DoM-n suidi his heavy head and doMm he fell. 

Then said the Prince, We must rejoice in this, 

0 (iueeii and friend, that, evil though it he, 

Evil is brought to light ; he hath divulged 
In this mad mood, what else had been conceal’d 
By guilty cunning. Set a watch upon him 
And on Priest Neolin ; they plot against us; 

Your fall and mine do they alike conspire. 

Being leagued with Aztlan to destroy us both. 

Thy son will not remember that his lips 
Have let the treason pass. Be wary then, 

And we shall catch the crafty in the pit 
Which they have dug for us. 

Erillyal) cast 

A look of anger, made intense by grief, 

On Anialahta. . . Cursed be the hour 
Wherein I gave thee birth ! she cried ; that pain 
Was light to what thy base and brutal nature 
Hath sent into my soul. . . But take thou heed ! 

I have borne many a woe and many a loss, . . 

Q 2 
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My fdther’s, realm, the husband of my youtli, 

My hope in thee ! . . all motherly lov'e is gone, , 
Sufferance well nigh worn out. 

When she had ceased, 

Still the deep feeling fill’d her, and her eye 
Dwelt on him, still in thought. Brother 1 she cried 
As Madoc would have soothed her, douht not me ! 
Mine is no feeble heart. Abundantly 
Did the Great Spiiit overpay all woes, 

And this the heaviest, when he sent thee here. 

The friend and the deliverer. Evil tongues 
May scatter lies ; bad spirits and bad men 
May league against thy life ; but go thou on. 
Brother I He loves thee and will be thy shield. 
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WAE DENOUNCED. 

This is the day, -when, in a foieign grave, 

King On en’s relics shall be laid to re&t. 

No bright endilazouries bedeck’d his bier, 

No tapeis bla7ed, no prelate sung the mass, 

No chonstcrs the funeral dirge intoned, 

No mitred abbots, and no tonsured tiain, 
Lengthen'd the pomp of ceremonious woe. 

His decent bier was uith white linen spread 
And oaiiojhed j two elks and bisons yoked, 

Drew on the car ; foremost Cadwallon lioie 
The Cl Lieifix ; wdth single voice distinct. 

The good priest Llorien chaunted loud and deep 
The solemn service ; Madoc ne.\t tlie bier 
Follow’d his futhei’s corpse ; bareheaded then 
Came all the peo 2 )le, silently and slow. 

The burial-place was in a grassy plat, 

A little level glade of sunny green. 

Between the river and a rocky bank,’ 

'iVhicli, like a buttress, from the precipice 
Of naked rock sloped out. On either side 
’Twas skirted by the woodlands. A stone cross 
Stood on Cyiietha’s grave, sole monument, 
Beneath a single cocoa, whose straight trunk 
a 3 
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Eosc like an oliclisk, and waved on high 
Its ])alniy plumage, green and never sere. 

Heie by Cynetha’s side, nitli Christian prayns, 

All wrongs forgotten now, was Oven laid. 

Erst, King of Gwyneth, in a foreign grave ! 

From foul indignity of Eomish piicle 
And bigot piiesthood, from a falling land 
Thus timely snatch’d, and from thelmprnding yoke,.. 
Eest in the kingdom of thy noble son ! 

Ambassadors from Aztlan in the vale 
Avaited their return, . . Yiihidthiton, 

Chief of the Chiefs, and Ilelhna the priest ; 

With these came Mallnal. They met the Prince, 
And with a sullen stateliness retuin’d 
His salutation, (hen the Chief began ; 

Lord of the Strangeis, hear mo ! by my voice 
The Pcojile and the Pabas and the King 
Of Aztlan speak. Our injured Gods have claim'd 
Their wonted worship, and marie manifest 
Their n'ratli ; we rlaie not impiously provoke 
The Dreadful. Worship ye in your own way; 

But we must keep the path our fathers kept. 

We parted, O Yiihidthiton I as friends 
And brethren, said the Christian Prince ; . . alas. 
That this should he our meeting 1 When we pledged, 
In the broad daylight and the eye, of Heaven, 

Our hands in peace, ye heard the will of God, 

And felt and understood. This calm assent 
Ye would belie, by midnight miracles 
Scared, and such signs of darkness as beseem 
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The Demons whom ye dread ; or likelier 
Duped hy the craft of those accursed men, 

Whose trade is blood. Ask thou of thine own heart, 
yuhidthiton, . . 

But Helhua broke his speech ; 

Our bidding is to tell thee, quoth the Priest, 

That Aztlan hath restored, and will maintain. 

Her ancient faith. If it olFendeth thee, 

Move tliou thy dwelling place ! 

Madoc replied. 

This day have I deposited in earth 

My father’s hones, and wheie Ids bones are laid. 

There mine shall moulder. 

Malinal at that 

Advanced ; . . Prince Madoc, said the youth, I come, 
True to thy faith and thee, and to the iveal 
Of Aztlan true, and beaiing, foi that truth, 
Reproach and shame and scorn and obloquy. 

In sorrow come I here, a banish’d man ; 

Here take, in sorrow, my abiding place. 

Cut off from all my kin, from all old tics 
Divorced; all dear familiar countenances 
No longer to be present to my sight ; 

The very mother-language which I learnt, 

A lisping baby on my mother’s knees, 

No more with its sweet sounds to comfort me. 

So be it I . . To his brother then he turn’d ; 
Yuhidtliiton, said he, when thou shalt find, . . 

As find thou wilt, . . tliat those accursed men 
Have played the juggler with thee, and deceived 
Thine honest heart, . .when Aztlan groans in blood, . . 
Bid her remember then, that Malinal 
Q 4 
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Is in the dwellings of her enemy ; 

Where all his hope in banishment hath been 
To intercede for her, and heal her wounds, 

And mitigate her righteous punishment. 

Sternly and sullenly his brother heard ; 

Yet hearken’d he as one whose heart perforce 
Supprest its instinct, and there might be seen 
A sorrow in his silejit stubbornness. 

And now his ministers on either hand 
A water-vessel fill, and heap diy sedge 
And straw before his face, and tire the pile, 
lie, looking upward, spread his arms and cried, 
Hear me, ye Gods of Aztlaii, as we were, 

And are, and will be yours 1 Behold your foes ! 
He stoopt, and lifted up one ample urn, . . 

Thus let their blood be shed ! . . and far away 
He whirl’d the scattering water. Then again 
Raised the full vase,.. Thus Icttheirlivesbequenuh’d! 

And out he pour’d it on the flaming pile. 

The steam-cloud, hissing from the extinguish’d heap, 
Spread like a mist, and ere it melted off, 
Homeward the heralds of the war had turn’d. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF TFIE DEAD. 

The Hoamen in tlieir Council-liall are met 
To hold the Feast of Souls; seat above seat, 
Ranged round the circling theatre they sit. 

No hglit but from the central iiie, ^vhose smoke, 
Slow passing tlirougli the over aperture. 

Excludes the clay, and fills the conic loof. 

And hangs abo^ e them like a cloud. Around, 

The ghastly bodies of their chiefs are hung, 
Sliiivell'd and parch’d by lieat; the humbler dead 
Lie on the floor, . . ■« hite bones, exposed to view, 
On deer, or elk-skin laid, or softer fur, 

Or web, the work of many a mournful hour ; 

The loathlier forms of fresh mortality 
Swathed, and in decent tendeiness conceal’d. 

Beside each body pious gifts aie laid, 

Mantle and belt and feathery coronal. 

The bow he used in war, his drinking shell, 

His arrows for the chace, the sarbacan. 

Through whose long tube the slender shaft, breath- 
driven, 

Might pierce the winged game. Husbands and wives, 
Parents and children, there in death they lie ; 

The widow’d and the parent and the child 
Look on in silence. Not a sound is heard 
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But of the crackling brand, or mouldering fire, 

Or when, amid yon pendant string of shells, 

The slow wind wakes a shiill and feeble sound, 

A sound of sorrow to the mind attuned 
B}’’ sights of woe. 

Ayayaca at lerrgth 

Canre forward : . . Spirits, is it well with j’-e ? 

Is it well, Brethren ? sard the aged Priest ; 

Have ye received your tnourtring, and the rites 
Of rrghteous grief? or round j'otrr dwellrirg-pkce 
Still do jmur shadows r’oam dissatisfied, 

And to the cries of wailing woe return 
A voice of lamentation ? Teach us now, 

If we in aught have fail’d, that I, your Priest, 
When I shall join ye soon, as soon I must, 

May unimpeded pass the perilous floods, 

And in tire Country of the Dead, be hail’d 
By you, with song and dance and grateful joy. 

So saying, to the Oracle he turn’d, 

Awaiting there the silence which implied 
Peaceful assent. Against the eastern nail. 
Fronting the narrow portal’s winding way. 

An Image stood ; a cloak of fur disguised 
The rude propoition of its uncouth limbs ; 

The skull of some old seer of days of old 
Topt it, and with a visor this was mask’d, 
Honouring the oracular Spirit, who at times 
There took his resting place. Ayayaca 
Repeated, Brethren, is it well with ye ? 

And raised the visor. But lie started back, 
Appall’d and .shuddering; for a moony light 
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Lav ill its eyelpss socLpN, and there came 
From its immoveable and honey jaws 
A long cloeio groan, tin-ice uttei'd, and thrice felt 
In every heart of all the hearers round. 

The Eood old Piiest stood totteung, hlce a man 
Stricken ith palsy , and he gazed n ith eyes 
Of asking horror round, as if he look’d 
For counsel in that fear. But Neolin 
Sprung boldly to the oracle, and cried, 

Speak, Spirit ! tell ua of our sin, and teach 
The atonement ! A sepulchral voice replied, 

Ye have for other Gods foisakeu us. 

And abandon you ! . . and ciash vith that, 

The Im.Tge fell. 

A loud and hideous shriek, 

As of a demon, Neolin set up ; 

So wild a yell, that, even in that hour, 

It bi ought fresh terror to the startled ear. 

While yet they sate, pale and in-csolute, 

Helhua the Artoca came in. He boie 
A shield and arrow, . . symbols these of war, 

Yet now beheld with hope, so great relief 
They felt his iiuman presence. 

Iloamen, hoar me ! 
The messenger began; Erillyab hear, 

Priests, Elders, People ! but hear chiefly thou 
Prince Amalahta, as of these by birth, 

So now of years mature, the rightful Lord ! . . 

Shall it be peace or war ? . . thus Aztlan saith ; 

She, in her anger, from the land will root 
The Children of the Sea ; but viewing you 
In mercy, to your former vassalage 
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Invites ye, and remits tlie tribute lives, 

And for rebellion claimetli no revenge. 

Oil praise your Gods ! cried Ncolin, and hail 
This day-spiring of new hope ! Aztlau remits 
The tribute lives, . . what more could Madoc gii e ? 
She claimetli no revenge, and if she claimed. 

He could not save. O Hoamen, bless your Gods- 
Appease them I Thou, Prince Amalalita, speak, 
And seize the mercy. 

Amalalita .stood 

In act of speech ; but then Erillyab ruse , . , 

Who gives thee. Boy, this Elder’s privilege ? 

The Queen exclaim’d, . . and thou. Priest Neolin, 
Curb thou thy traitoious tongue ! The reign is mine; 
I hold it from my fatlier, he fioni hi-. ; 

Age before age, beyond the memory 

Of man it hath been thus. Mj!- fatlier fell 

111 battle for his peojile, and his sons 

Fell by his side ; they perish’d, but their names 

Are with the names we love, . . their happy souls 

Pursue in fields of bliss the shadowy doer; 

The spirit of that noble blood wliich ran 
From their death-wounds, is in the ruddy clouds 
Which go before the Sun, when he comes forth 
In glory. Last of that illustrious lace 
Was I, Erillyab. Ye remember well. 

Elders, that day when I assembled hero 
The people, and demanded at their choice 
The worthiest, to perpetuate our old line 
Of Kings and Warriors. . . To the wind he spread 
His black and blood-red banner. Even now 
I hear his war drum’s tripled sound, that call’d 
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Tlie youth to battle ; even now behold 
The hope which ht his dark and fiery eye, 

And kindled with a sunnier glow his check, 

As he from yonder n ar-pole, in his pride. 

Took the death-doers down. . . Lo here the bones 
Of King Tepolloini ! . . my husband’s bones ! . . 
There should be some among yc who beheld, 

When, all with arrows qudl’d, and clothed with blood 
As with a purple garment, he sustain'd 
Tlie unequal conflict, till the Aztecas 
Took hull at vantage, and their monarch’s club 
Let loose his struggling soul. Look, Hoamen, here, 
See through how wide a wound his spirit fled ! 
Twenty long years of mournful widow liood 
Have past away ; so long have I maintain’d 
The little empire left us, loving well 
hly people, and by them as well beloved. 

Say, Hoamen, am I still your Queen ? 

At once 

The whole assembly rose with one acclaim, . . 

Still, 0 Erillyab, 0 Beloved, rule 
Thy own beloved people ! 

But the Gods I 

Cried Amalahta, . . but the Oracle 1 
The Oracle ! quoth she ; what hath it said 
That forty years of suffering hath not taught 
This wretched people ? . . They abandon us ? . . 

So let them go ! Where were they at that hour. 
When like a blasting night- wind in the spring. 

The multitudes of Aztlan came upon us ? 

Where were they when my fatlier went to W'ar ? 
Where were they when thy father’s stiffen’d corpse, 
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EveJi after death a slave, held up tlie lamp 
To light his conqueror’s revels ? . . Think not, Boy, 
To palter with me thus ! A fire may tremble 
Within the sockets of a skull, and groans 
May issue from a dead man’s fleshless jaws, 

Aud images may fall, and yet no God 
Be there ! . . If it had ualk’d abroad with life, 

That had indeed been something ! 

Then she turn'd 

Her voice toward the people. . . Yc have heard 
This Priest of Aztlan, wdiose insidious tongue 
Bids ye desert the Children of the Sea, 

And vow again youi former vassalage. 

Speaks Aztlan of the former ? O my people, 

I too could tell ye of the former days. 

When yonder plain w'as ours, witli all its woods 
And waters and savannahs ! . . of those days, 
When, following where her husband’s stronger arm 
Plad open’d the light glebe, the willing wife 
Dropt in the yellow maize ; ere long to boar 
Its increase to the general store, and toss 
Her flowing tresses in the dance of joy. 

And I could tell yc how those suinmor stores 
Were hoarded for the invader’s winter feasts ; 

A.nd how the widows dipt those flowing locks 
To strew them, . . not upon their husband’s grave, . . 
Their husbands had no graves ! . . hut on the rocks 
And mountains in their flight. And even these rooks 
And mountains could not save us ! Y'ear by year 
Our babes, like firstlings of the Hock, were cull’d 
To be the banquet of these Aztecas ! 

'Phis very wretch, who tells us of the past, 
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Plath chosen them forthebutchevy.. . Oh, I thank you 
For this bra\ o anger ! . . In jmur name I take 
The iiar-gift ! 

Gods of Aztlan, Ilelhua cried, 

As to Erillyah’s ready hand he gave 
Tile deadly syinboi. in yonr name I give 
Tile vuw-gifi ! Ye have thirsted over long ; 

Take now your fiii of blood ! . . He turn’d away ; 
And Queen Eriilyab bade the tribe fulfil 
Their custoniaiy rites. 

Each family 

Bore its own dead, and to the general grave, 

■\Vitli nielanoholy song and sob of woe. 

The slow procession moves. Tiie general grave 
Was delved witliin a deep and shady dell, 
iTOUtiiig a cavern in the rock, . . the scene 
Of many a bloody rite, ere iladoc came, . . 

A temple, as they deem’d, by Nature made. 

Where the Snake-Idol stood. On fur and cloth 
Of woven grass, they lay their burthens down, 
Within the ample pit; their offerings range 
Beside, and piously a portion take 
Of that cold earth, to which for ever now 
Consign’d, they leave their fathers, dust to dust ; 
Sad relic that, and wise remembrancer. 

But as with bark and resinous boughs they pile 
The sepulchre, suddenly Neoliii 
Sprung up aloft, and shriek’d, as one who treads 
Upon a viper in his heedless path. 

The God ! the very God ! he cried, and howl'd 
One long, shrill, piercing, modulated cry ; 
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Whereat from that dark temple issued forth 
A Serpent, Inige and hideous. On he came, 

Strait to the sound, and cutl’d around the Priest 
His mighty folds innocuous, overtopping 
His human height, and arching down Ins head. 
Sought in the hands of Ncolin for food; 

Then questing, rear’d andstretch’dandwavedhisneck 

And glanced his forky tongue. Who then iiad seen 
The man, with what triumphant fearlessness, 
Arms, thighs, and neck, and body, wreathed and ring'd 
In those tremendous folds, he stood secure. 

Play’d with tlie reptile’s jaws, and call’d for food. 
Food for the present God I . .who then had seen 
The fiendish joy uhich firecl his countenance, 
Might well have ween’d that he liacl summoned up 
The dreadful monster from its native Hell, 

By devilish power, liimself a Fiend inflesh’d. 

Blood for the God ! he cried ; Lincoya’s blood 1 
Friend of the Serpent’s foe I . . Lmcoya’s blood ! 
Cried Amalahta, and the people turn’d 
Their eyes to seek the victim, as if each 
Sought his own safety in that sacrifice. 

Alone Erillyab raised her voice, confused 
But not confounded ; she alone exclaim’d, 

Madoc shall answer this I Unlieard her voice 
By the betvilder’d people, by the Priest 
Unheeded ; and Lincoya .sure had fallen 
The victim of their fear, had he been found 
In that wild hour ; but when his watchful eye 
Beheld the Serpent from his den come forth. 

He fled to bear the tidings. . . Neolin 
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Kcpeats the acciUbefl call. Food for the God ! 
Ajaj-Toa, liih, imbehe\iiig Priest! 

At once all eager eyes vere ti\’d on liim. 

But he came foruaid calmly at the call ; 

Lo ! here am I ! quoth he ; aud from his head 
Plucking the thin grey hairs he dealt them round. . 
Countiymen, kinsmen, brethren, children, take 
These in remembiance of me I there will be 
No relie of your aged Priest hut this. 

From manhood to old age, full threescore years, 
Have I been your true seivant : fit it is 
That I, who witness’d Aztlan’s first assault. 

Should perish her last victim ! . . and he moved 
Towards the death. But then Erill 3 ab 
Seized him, and by the gaiment drew him hack ! . . 
By the Great Spirit, but he shall not die ! 

Till" ('■iueeii exclaim’d ; nor shall thou triumph thus, 
Liai and traitor ! Iloaincn, to your homes I 
Madoc shall answer this I 

Irresolute 

They heard, and inobedieut ; to obey 
Fearing, yet fearful to remain. Anon, 

The Queen repeats her bidding, To your homes. 

My people ! . . But when Neolin perceived 
The grow ing stir and motion of the crow d, 

As from the outward ring they moved away, 

He utter’d a new cry, and disentangling 
The passive reptile’s folds, rush’d out among them, 
With outstretch’d liands, like one possess’d, to seize 
His victim. Then they fled ; for who could tell 
On w horn the madman, in that hellish fit, 
hlight cast the lot ? An eight-years’ boy he seized 
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And liPld Ilim by tbo leg, and, whirling iiim 
In ritual dance, till breath and sen&e were gone, 
Set np the death-song of the sacrifice. 

Amalahta, and wliat others rooted love 
Of c^il leagued with him, accomplices 
In treason, join’d the death-song and the dance. 
Some too there were, believing what tiiey fear’d, 
Who yielded to their old idolatry, 

And mingled in tlic worsliip. Hound and round 
The accursed minister of murder ivhirl'd 
His senseless victim ; tlicy too round and round 
In maddening motion, and ivith maddening cries 
Revolving, whirl’d and wheel’d. At longtli, when now, 
According to old rites, he should liave dash’d 
On the stone Idol’s liead the wretch’s brains, 
Neolin stopt, and once again began 
The long, slirill, piercing, modulated cry. 

Tlie Serpent knew the call, and, rolling on, 

Wave above wave, his rising lengtli, advanced 
Ilis open jaws : tlien, with the expected prey, 
Glides to the dark recesses of his den. 
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VII. 

THE SNAKE-GOD. 

MrASTiME Ei'ilhal)’s messenger Iiad girt 
His loiDS, and like a roebuck, o’er the liilL 
He sped. Ho met Caduallon and the Prince 
In arms, so quickly Madoc had obey'd 
Lincoy.i’s call ; at noon he heard the call, 

And still the sun was riding high in heaven. 

When up the i alley \there the tioainen dwelt 
He led his twenty spears. O welcome, friend 
And brother ! cried the Queen. Even as thou saidst 
So hath it proved ; and those accursed schemes 
Of treachery, which that wretched boy reveal’d 
Under the influence of thy potent drink. 

Have ripen’d to cfi'cct. From what a snare 
The timely warning saved me ! for, be sure. 

What I had seen I else should liave believed, 

In uttter fear confounded. The Great Spirit, 

Who taught thee to foresee the evil thing, 

Will give thee power to quell it. 

On they went 

Toward the dell, where now the Idolaters 
Had built their dedicated fire, and still 
Witli feast and fits of song and violent dance, 
Pursued their rites. When Neolin perceived 
The Prince approach, fearlessly he came forth. 

And raised his arm, and cried, Strangers, away ! 

H 2 
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Away, profane ! lienee to your mother-laud I 
Hence to your watersi ; for the God is here ; . . 
lie came for blood, and Iio shall have his fill ! 
Impious, away ! 

Seize him ; exclaim’d the Prince 
Nor had he time for motion nor for flight, 

So instantly was that command obey’d. 

Hoamen, said Madoe, hear me I . . I came here, 
StraugGi' alike to Aztlan and to you ; 

I found ye an opprest, and wretched race. 
Groaning beneath your chains ; at your request, 
P'or your deliverance, I unsheathed the sivord, 
Jiedeera’d ye from your bondage, and preserved 
Your children from tlie slaughter. With those foes 
Whioso burthen ye for forty years endured. 

This traitor hath conspired, against youiselves, 
Your Queen, and me your friend; the solemn faith 
Which in tlic face of yonder sun we pledged. 

Each to the other, tills perfidious man 
Hath broken, and hath stain’d his hands this day 
With innocent Idood. Life must atone for life : 
Ere 1 destroy the Serpent, whom his wiles 
Have train’d so well, last lietiin, he shall glut 
The monster’s maw. 

Strike, man ! quoth Neolin. 
This is my eonsuinmalion I the reward 
Of my true faith ! the best that I could ask, 

The best the God could give ; ... to rest in him, 
Body with body be incoiporate. 

Soul into soul absorb’d, and I and Pic 
One life, inseparable, for evermore. 

Strike, I am weary of tliis mortal jiart; 
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Unite me to the God ! 

Triumphantly 

He spake ; the assembled people^ at his words, 
With rising awe gazed on the miscreant; 

Madoc himself, when now lie rvoiild have given 
The sign for death, in admiration paused, 

Such power hath fortitude. 7\iul he perceived 
The auspicious moment, and set up his cry. 

Forth, from tlie dark recesses of tlie cave. 

The Serjrent came : the Floaiiien at the sight 
Shouted, and they who held the Priest, appall'd 
Pcolax’d their hold. On came the mighty Snake, 
And twined, in many a wreath, round Neolin, 
Darting aright, aloft, his .sinuous neck, 

With searching eye, and lifted jau and tongue 
Quivering, and liiss as of a heavy shower 
Upon the summer w oods. Tlin Britons stood 
Astounded at the powerful reptile’s bulk. 

And that strange sight. His girth u as as of man, 
But casil}' could he have oveitopp’d 
Goli.itli’s helmed head, or that huge King 
Of Basan, hugest of the Aiiakim : 

What then was human strength, if once involved 
Within those dreadful coils ? .. The multitude ' 
Fell prone, and worshipp’d ; pale Erillyab grew. 
And tui’n’d upon the Prince a doubtful eye ; 

The Britons too were pale, albeit they held 
Their spears protended ; and they also look’d 
On hladoc, who the while stood silently. 
Contemplating how wiseliest he might cope 
Witli tliat surpassing strength. 
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But Neolin, 
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Well hoping now success, when he had awed 
The geneial i'eehng thus, exclaim’d aloud, 

Blood for the God I give him. the Stiaiiger’s blood! 
Avenge him on his foes I And then, pici’chancp, 
Terror had urged them to some despcuitc deed, 
Had Madoc ponder’d more, or pausc'd in act 
One moment. From the sacrificial flames 
He snatch’d a firebrand, and with fire and sivord, 
Rush’d at the monster: back the monster diew 
His head upraised recoiling, and the Prince 
Smote Neoliii ; all cii cled as he was, 

And dipt in his false Deity’s cmbiace. 

Smote he the accuiscd Piiesl, the avenging sword 
Fell on his neck; thiough flesh and bone it Jiove 
Deep in the chest : the wretched ciiminal 
Totter’d, and those huge lings a moment held 
His bloody corpse upright, while Madoc struck 
The Serpent : t« ice ho struck liim, and the sword 
Glanced from tlic impenetrable scales ; nor more 
Avail'd its thrust, thougli diiveu by that strong arm j 
For on the nnjieldmg skin the temper’d blade 
Bent. He sprung upward then, and in the eyes 
Of the huge monster flashed the fiery biand. 
Impatient of the smoke and burning, back 
The reptile wreathed, and from las loosening clasp 
Dropt the dead Neolin, aud turn’d, and fled 
To his dark den. 

Tlie Hoamen, at that sight 
Raised a loud wondei’-cvy, with one accord, 

Great is the Son of Ocean, and his God 
Is mightiest ! But Eiillyab silently 
Approach’d the great Deliverer ; her whole frame 
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Trembled itli strong emotion, and she took 
His hand, and gazed a moment eainestly, 

Having no power of speech, till \iith a gush 
Of teai= her utterance came, and she evclauu’d, 
Blessed art thou, my brother ! for the pou or 
Of God IS ill thee I . . and she v ould ha\ e kissed 
His hand in adoration ; but he cried, 

God i.s indeed ivitli us, and m Ids name 

Will ue coinjileat the woik ! . , tlien to the cave 

Advanced and call'd lor fire. Bring hre ! quoth he ; 

By his own element this spawn of hell 

Shall perish ! and he enter’d, to explore 

The cavern depiths. Cudwallon follow’d him, 

Beaiing in cither hand a flaming brand, 

For SM ord or spear avail’d not. 

Far in the bill 

Cave within cave, the ample giotto pierced, 

Thice chambers in the rock. Fit vestibule 
The fiist to that wild temple, long and low, 

Shut out the outv ard day. Tliu second vault 
Had ita own daylight fioin a ceiitial chasm 
High in the hollow ; here the Image stood, 

Their rude idolatry, . . a sculptiued snake, . . 

If term of art may .such mis-shapen form 
Beseem, . . around a human figure coil’d. 

And aU begi'inied with blood. The inmost cell 
Dark ; and far up within its blackest depth 
They saw the Serpent’s still small eye of fire. 

Not if they thinn’d the forest for their pile, 

Could they, with flame or suftbcatiiig smoke, 
Destroy him. there ; for through tlie open roof 
The clouds would pass away. They paused not long : 
a 4 
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Drive him beneath the chasm, Cachvallon cried, 
And hem him in nith fire, and from above 
We crush him. 

Forth they went and climb’d the hill, 
With all their iieople. Their united strength 
Loosen’d the rocks, and ranged them round the blink, 
Impending. With Cadivallon on the height 
Ten Britons wait; ten with the Piince descend, 
And riith a fircbiand caeli in either hand. 

Enter the outer cave. Madoe advanced. 

And at the entrance of the inner den, 

He took his stand alone. A bow he boro, 

And arroivs round u hose heads dry tow was twined, 
In pine-gum dipt ; he kindled these, and shot 
The fiery sliafts. Upon the scaly skin. 

As on a rock, the bone-tipt arrous fell ; 

But at their liright and blazing liglit effray’d. 

Out 1 usJi’d tlip reptile. Madoc from his path 
Retired againsi the side, and call'd his men, 

And in they came and circled round the Snake, 
And shaking all their flames, as m ith a wheel 
Of fire, they ring’d him in. From side to side 
Tlie monster turns ! . . uhere’er he turns, the flame 
Flares in his nostrils and his blinking eyes ; 

Nor aught against the dreaded clement 

Did that brute force avail, which could have crush’d 

Milo’s young limbs, or Theban Hercules, 

Or old Manoah’s mightier son, ere yet 

Shorn of his strength. They press him now, and now 

Give back, here urging, and here yielding way. 

Till right beneath the chasm they centre him. 

At once the crags are loosed, and down they fall 
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Tliiinueiins. They fell like thunder, but the crash 
Of scale and bone was heard. In agony 
The Seipent writlied beneath the blow ; in vain, 
Trom under the ineumbent load essay'd 
To diag his mangled folds. One heavier stone 
Tasten'd and flatten'd him ; yet still, with tail 
Ten cubits long, he lash'd the air, and foined 
From side to siilo, and raised ins raging head 
Above the height of man, though half bis length 
Lay mutilate. Wlio then had felt the force 
Of that wild fury, little had to him 
Buckler or corselet profited, or mail, 

Or might of human arm. The Britons shrunk 
Beyond its arc of motion; but the I’lince 
Took a long spear, and springing on the stone 
WTiich fix’d the monster down, provoked his rage. 
Uplifts the Snake his head lotortcd, high 
He lilts it o^cr Madoc, then darts down 
To seize his prey. The Prince, witli foot advanced. 
Inclines his body back, and points the spear 
With sure and certain aim, then drives it up, 

Into his open jaw s ; two cubits deeji 
It jilereed, the monster forcing on the wound. 

He closed his teeth for anguish, and bit short 
The ashen hilt. But not the rage which now 
Clangs all his scales, can from its seat dislodge 
The haibed shaft: nor those contortions wild, 

Nor those convulsive slmddeimgs, nor the throes 
Which shake his iiiiiiost entrails, as with the air 
In Buifocating gulps the monster now 
Inhales his owm life-blood. The Prince descends; 
He lifts another lance; and now' the Snake, 
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Gaspingj as if exhausted, on the ground 
Reclines his head one moment. Madoc seized 
That moment, planted in his eye the spear, 

Then sotting foot upon his neck, drove down 
Through hone and brain and throat, and to the earth 
Infixed the mortal weapon. Yet once more 
The Snake essay’d to rise; his dying strength 
Fail’d him, iior longer did those mighty folds 
Obey the moving impulse, crusli’d and scotcli’d ; 

In every ring, througli all his mangled length, 

The shrinking muscles quiver’d, then collapsed 
In death. 

Cadwallon and his comrades now 
Enter the den ; they roll away the crag 
Which held him down, jiluck out the mortal spear, 
Then drag him forth to day ; the force conjoin’d 
Of all the Britons difficultly drag 
His lifeless bulk. But when the Iloamcn saw 
That form portentous trailing in its gore. 

The jaws wliich, in the morning, tliey had seen 
Purpled with human blood, now in their own 
Blackening, . . aknee they fell before the Prince, 
And in adoring admiration raised 
Their hands with one accord, and all in fear 
Worshipped the mighty Deicide. But he. 
Recoiling from those sinful honours, cried. 

Drag out the Idol now, and heap the fire. 

That all may be consumed ! 

Forthwith they heap’d 
The sacrificial fire, and on the pile 
The Serpent and the Image and the coiqise 
Of Neolin were laid ; with prompt supply 
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The}' fepcl t!ie raging flameSj hour after Lour, 

Till now the black and nauseous smoke is spent, 
And mingled uitli the ruins of the pDc, 

The undistinguishable ashes lay. 

Go I cried Prince JIadoc, cast them in the stream, 

And scatter them upon the winds, that so 

No relic of this foul idolatry 

Pollute the laud. To-morrow meet me Leie, 

Hoaiucn, and I will purify yon den 

Of your abominations. Come ye here 

With humble hearts ; for ye, too, in the sight 

Of the Great Spirit, the Beloved One, 

Must he made pure, and cleansed from your offence, 
And take upon yourselves Lis holy larv. 
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VIII. 

THE CONVERSION OF THE IIOAMEN. 


How beautiful, 0 Sun, is tliiiip uprise, 

And on how fair a scene ! Before the Cave 
The Eldei’s of the Iloauien wait the will 
Of tlieir Deliverer ; ranged without their ring 
The tribe look on, thi’onging the narrow vale, 

And what of gradual rise the shelving combo 
Displayed, or steeper cniiiiencc of v'ood. 

Broken with crags and sunny slope of green. 

And grassy platform. With the Elders sate 
The Queen and Prince, their rank’s prerogative, 
Excluded else for sex unfit, and youth 
For counsel immature. Before the arch. 

To that rude fane, rude portal, stands the Cross, 
By Madoc’s hand victorious planted there. 

Audio, Prince Madoc comes ! no longer mail’d 
In arms of mortal might ; the spear and sword. 

The hauherk and the lielniet laid aside. 

Gorget and gauntlet, grieves and shield, . . he comes 
In peaceful tunic clad, and mantle long ; 

His hyacinthine locks now shadowing 
That face, which late, with iron overbrow’d. 
Struck from within the aventayle such aii'o 
And terror to the heart. Bareheaded lie. 
Following the servant of the altar, leads 
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The 1 c\ erciitial train. Before them, raised 
On higli, tlie sacred images aic borne ; 

There, in faint semblance, holiest Maij bends 
In rirgin beauty o’er her habe diriiie, . . 

A sight rrhich almost to idolatry 
Might uin the soul by lore. But rvho can gaze 
Upon that other form, -nliich on the lood 
In agony is stietcli’d ? . . his hands tiaiisfic'd, 

And lacerate rrith the bodj-’s pendent rveight ; 

The black and deadly paleness of his face. 

Streak’d rritli the blood uhieh from that crown of 
scorn 

Hath ceased to flou ; the side wound streaming still ; 
And open still those oj es, from w Inch the look 
Not ret hath past array, that rient to Heaven, 
When, in that hour, the Son of Man exclaim'd, 
Torgiro them, for they knorv not what they do ! 
And norv arrived before the cave, tlie train 
Halt : to the assembled elders, rvhere they sate 
Ranged in half circle, Madoc then advanced, 

And raised, as if in act to speak, his, hand. 

Thereat rras every hiunan sound suppress’d ; 

And every quicken’d eai and eager eye 
Were center’d on his lips. 

The Prince began, . . 

Hoamrn, friends, brethren, . . friends w^e have been 
long. 

And brethrpii shall be, ere tlie day go dorvn, . . 

I come not here propounding doubtful things 
For counsel, and deliberate resolve 
Of searching thought; hut with authority 
From Heaven, to give the law, and to enforce 
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Obediencp. Ye shall worship God alone, 

The One Eternal. That BeloT^ed One 
Ye shall not seive with offer’d fiuits, or smoke 
Of saciificial fire, or blood, or life ; 

Far other sacrifice he claims, . . a soul 
Resign’d, a will subdued, a heart made clean 
From all offence. Not for your lots on earth, 
Menial or mighty, slave or highly-born. 

For cunning in the chase, or strength in war, 

Shall ye be judged hereafter ; . . as ye keep 
Tlie law of love, as ye shall tame your wrath, 
Forego revenge, forgive your enemies. 

Do good to them that wrong ye, ye will find 
Your bliss or bale. This law cainedownfiom Heaven. 
Lo, ye behold Him there by whom it came ; 

The Spirit was in Him, and for the sins 
Of man He suffcied thus, and by His death 
Must all mankind be blest. Not knowing Him, 

Ye wander’d on in error; knowing now, 

And not obeying, what was error once 
Is guilt and wilful wrong. If ever more 
Ye bow to your false deities the knee ; 

If ever more ye worship them with feast, 

Or sacrifice or dance ; whoso offends 
Shall from among the people be cut off, 

Like a corrupted member, lest he taint 
The whole with death. With wliat appointed rites 
Your homage must be paid, yc shall be taught ; 
Your children, in the way that thp,y shall go, 

Be train’d from childhood up. Make yc meantime. 
Your prayer to that Beloved One, who .sees 
The secrets of all hearts ; and set ye up 
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Thi=j tlie memorial of liis chosen Son, 

And Her, ivlio, blessed among \iomen, fed 
The ^\.ppointed at Her breast, and bj' His cross 
Endured intenser anguish ; tlierefore sharing 
His glory now, v ith sunbeams robed, the Hoon 
Her footstool, and a nrcatli of stars her crown. 

Hoamen, ye deem us children of a race 
Mightier than ye, and wiser, and by Heaven 
Belo\ ed and favour’d more. From this pure law 
Hath all proceeded, . . wisdom, irowei', whate'er 
Here elevates the soul, and makes it ripe 
For higher poweis and more exalted bliss. 

Share then our law, and be with us, on eaith, 
Partakers of these blessings, and in Heaven, 
Co-heiitors with us of endless joy. 

Ere yet one breath or motion had disturb’d 
The reverential hush, Erdlj'ab rose. 

My people, said the Queen, their God is best 
And mightiest. Him to whom vve offered up 
Blood of our blood and of our flesh the flesh, 
Vainly vve deem’d divine ; no spirit lie 
Of good or evil, by the conquering arm' 

Of Madoc mortal proved. What then remains 
But that the blessing proffer’d thus in love, 

In love vve take ? . . Deliverer, Teacher, Friend, 
First in the fellowship of faith I claim 
The initiatory rite. 

I also, cried 

The venerable Priest Ayayaco, 

Old as I am, I also, like a child, 
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Would learn this wisdom yet before I die. 

The Elders rose and answer’d^ Wc and all ! 

And from the congregated tribe burst forth 
One universal shout, . . Great is the God 
Of Madoc, . . worthy to be served is He I 

Then to the mountain rivulet, which roll’d 
Like amber over its dark bed of rock, 

Did Madoc lead Erillyab, in the name 
Of Jesus, to his Christian family 
Accepted now. On her and on her son, 

The Elders and the People, Llorien 
Sprinkled the sanctifying waters. Day 
Was scarcely two hours old when he began 
Ills work, and when he ceased, the sun had past 
The heights of noon. Ye saw that blessed work, 
Sons of the Cyinry, Cadog, Deiniol, 

Padarn, and Teilo ! ye whose sainted names 
Your monumental temples still record ; 

Thou, David, still revered, who in the vale, 

Where, by old Ilatteril’s wintry torrents swob, 
llude Hodney rolls his raging stream, didst chuse 
Thy hermit home , and ye who by the sword 
Of the fierce Saxon, when the bloodier Monk 
Urged on the work of murder, for your faith 
And freedom fell, . . Martyrs and Saints, ye saw 
This triumph of the Cyinry and the Cross, 

And struck your golden harps to hymns of joy. 
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As now tlie rites were ended, Caradoo 
Came from the ships, leading an Azteca 
Guarded and bound. Prince Madoc, said the Bard, 
Lo ! the first ca25tive of our arms I bring. 

Alone, beside the river I had stray’d, 

When from his lurking place, the savage hurl’d 
A javelin. At the rustle of tire reeds, 

From u hence the blow was aim’d, I turn’d in time, 
And heard it whizz beside me. Well it was. 

That from the ships they saw and succour’d rue; 
For, subtle as a serpent in iny grasp. 

Fie seemed all joint and flexure ; nor had I 
Armour to ward, nor weapon to offend, 

To battle all unused and urrprepared ; 

But I too here upon this barbarous land. 

Like Elmur and like Aronarr of old, 

Must Irft the ruddy spear. 

This is no day 

For vengeance, answered Madoc, else his deed 
Had met no mercy. Freely let him go ! 

Perchance the tidings of our triumph here 
May yet reclaim his country. . . Azteca, 

Go, let your Pabas know that we have crush’d 
Their complots here ; beneath our righteous sword 
VOL. V. s 
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The Priest and his false Deity have fallen ; 

The idols are consumed, and in their stead 
The emblems of our holy faith set up, 

Whereof the Hoamcn have this day been made 
Partakers. Say to Aztlaii, when she too 
Will make her temples clean, and put away 
Her foul abominations, and aeeept 
The Christian Cross, tliat Madoc then accords 
Forgiveness for the past, and peace to come. 

This better part let her, of her free will 
And ivisdom chuso in time. 

Till Madoc spake, 

The captive reckless of his peril stood, 

Gazing with resolute and careless eye, 

As one in wliom the lot of life or death 
Moved neither fear nor feeling ; but that eye 
Now sparkling with defiance, • . Seek ye peace? 
He cried : 0 weak and woman-hearted man I 
Already wouldst thou lay the swoid to rest? 

Not with the burial of the sword this strife 
Must end, for never doth the Tree of Peace 
Strike root and flourish, till the strong man’s hand 
Upon his enemy’s grave hath planted it. 

Come ye to Aztlan then in quest of peace ? 

Ye feeble souls, if that be what ye seek 
Fly hence 1 our Aztlan suffers on her soil 
No living stranger. 

Do thy bidding. Chief ! 
Calmly Cadwallon answered. To her choice 
Let Aztlan look, lest what she now reject 
In insolence of strength, she take upon her, 

In sorrow and in suffering and in shame, 
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By strong compulsion, penitent too late. 

Thou Iiast beheld our slups with gallant men 
TreightecI, a numerous force, . . and for oiu arms, . . 
Surely thy nation hath acquiied of them 
Disastious huQw ledge. 

Curse upon your arms I 

E\claim'd the savage : . . Is there one among you 
Dare lay that cowaidlj' advantage by, 

And meet me, man to man, in lionest strife? 

That I might grapple with him, iveaponless. 

Oil yonder rock, bieast against breast, fair force 
Of limb and breath and blood, . . till one, or both, 
Dash’d down the stiattenng piecipice, should feed 
The mountain eagle ! . . Give me, 1 lieseech you. 
That joy I 

As wisely, said Cynetha’s son 
Thy foe might challenge thee, and bid thee let 
Thy strong right hand hang idle in (he fray, 

That so liis weakness with thy strength might cope 
In equal battle ! . . Not in wrongful war, 

The tyrants of our weaker hretheren. 

Wield we these dreadful arms, . . but wlieii assail’d 
By fraud and force, when call’d upon to aid 
The feeble and oppressed, shall we not 
Then put our terrors forth, and thunder-stiike 
The guilty ? 

Silently the Savage heard ; 

Joy' brighten’d in his eyes, as they unloosed 
His bonds ; he stretch’d his arms at length, to feel 
His libel ty, and like a greyhound then 
Slipt from the leash, he bounded o’er the hills. 
What was from early morning tiU noon day 
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Tlie steady travel of a -vvell-girt man, 

Pie with fleet feet and unfatiguahle, 

In three short hours hath traversed ; in the lake 
Pie plunged, now shooting forth his pointed arms, 
Arrow-like darting on ; recumbent now. 

Forces viith springing feet hia easier way; 

Tlien with new speed, as freshen’d by repose. 
Again he breasts the water. On the shore 
Of Aztlan now he stands, and breathes at will, 

And wrings his drippinglocks; then through the gate 
Pursued his way. 

Green garlands deck the gate ; 
Gay are the temples with green houghs affix’d ; 
The door-posts and the lintels hung with wreaths ; 
The Are of sacrifice, with flames bedimm’d, 

Burns in the sun-light, pale ; the victims wait 
Around, impatient of their death delay’d. 

The Priest, before Tezcalipoca’s shrine. 

Watches the maize-strewn threshold, to announce 
The footsteps of the God ; for this the day. 

When to his favour'd city he vouchsafes 
Ilis annual presence, and, with unseen feet. 
Imprints the maize-strewn threshold ; follow’d soon 
By all w'hose altars with eternal fires 
Aztlan illumed, and fed with human blood ; . . 
Mexitli, woman-born, who from the womb, 

Child of no mortal sire, leapt terrible. 

The arm’d avenger of his mother’s fame ; 

And he whose will the subject winds obey, 
Quetzalcoal ; and Tlaloc, Water-God, 

And all the host of Deities, whose power 
Requites with bounty Aztlan's pious zeal, 
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Health and rich increa-.e giving to her sons, 

And tiitheriiig in the her enemies. 

So taught the Prie'sts, and therefore were the gates 
Green-garlanded, the temples green uith boughs, 
The door-posts and the lintels hung with wreaths ; 
And jonder victims, ranged around the fire. 

Are destin’d, with the steam of saciifice. 

To greet tlieir dreadfid coming. 

With the train 

Of warrior Chiefs CoanacoWn stood, 

That V hen the Priest jiroclaiin’d the enter’d God, 
His lips before the present Deity 
Might pour eflectual prayer. The assembled Chiefs 
Saw Tlalala approach, more welcome now, 

As one wdiose absence fioin the iijipuinted rites 
Had waken’d fear and u under. . . Think not ye. 

The youth exclaim’d, careless impiety 

Could this day lead nic wandering. I went forth 

To dip my javelin in the Strangers’ blood, . . 

A sacrifice, methouglit, our Gods had loved 
To scent, and sooner hasten’d to enjoy'. 

I fail’d, and fell a prisoner ; but their fear 
lleleased me, . . cow'ard fear, or childish hope, 

That, like Yuliidthiton, I might become 
Their friend, and merit chastisement from Heaven, 
Pleading the Strangers’ cause. They bade me go 
And proffer peace. . . Chiefs, were it possible 
That tongue of mine could win you to that shame, 
Out would I pluck the member, though my soul 
Followed its bloody roots. The Stranger finds 
No peace in Aztlan, but the peace of death ! 
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T is bravely said I Yuhidtliiton replied, 

And fairly may’st tliou boast, young Tlalala, 

For thou art brave in battle. Yet ’t w ere well 
If that same fearless tongue were taught to check 
Its boyish licence now'. No law forbade 
Our friendship w’ith the Strangei, when my voice 
Pleaded for in-ofFei-ed peace ; that fault I shared 
In common W'ith the King, and with the Chiefs, 
The Pabas and tlie People, none foreseeing 
Danger or guilt : but when at length the Gods 
Made evident their wrath in prodigies, 

I yielded to their manifested will 
My prompt oliediencc . . . Bravely hast thou said. 
And brave thou art, young Tj'ger of the War ! 
But thou hast dealt with other enemies 
Thau these impenetrable men, . . with foes. 

Whose conipiered Gods lie idle in tbeir cbaiiis, 
And w'lth tame weakness brook captivity. 

Wlien thou hast met tlic Strangers in the fight, 
And in the doings of that fight outdone 
Yiihidthiton, revile him then for one 
Slow to defend his country and his faith ; 

Till then, w Itli reverence, as beseems thy youth. 
Respect thoai his full fame ' 

I w'l’ong it not ! 

I wrong it not ! cried the young Azteea ; 

But truly, as I hojie to equal it. 

Honour thy well-earii’d glory. . . But this peace ! .. 
Renounce it ! . . say that it shall never be 1 . , 
Never, . . as long as there are Gods in Heaven, 

Or men in Aztlan ! 

That, the King replied, 
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The Gods tliemselves have answer’d. Never yet 
By holier ardour were our countrymen 
Possess’d ; peaee-ofterings of lepentance fill 
The temple courts ; from ev'ery voice ascends 
The contrite prayer ; dail}' the victim’s heart, 

Sends its propitiatory steam to Heaven ; 

And if the aid divine may be procmed 
By the most dread solemnities of faith, 

And idgour of severest penitence. 

Soon shall the present influence strengthen us, 

And Aztian be tiiumpliant. 

While they spake, 

The ceaseless sound of song and instrument 
Rung through the air, now rising like the voice 
Of angry ocean, now subsiding soft. 

As when the breeze of evening dies away. 

The lioin, and shrill-toned pipe, and drum, that gave 
Its music to the hand, and hollow’d wood, 
Drum-like, whose thunders, ever and anon, 
Commingling with the sea-shelTs spnal roar, 

Closed the full haimony. And now the eve 
Past on, and, through the twilight visible. 

The frequent fire-flies’ brightening beauties shone. 
Anxious and often now the Piiest inspects 
The maize-strewn threshold; for the wonted hour 
Was come, and yet no footstep of the God ! 

More radiant now the fire of sacrifice. 

Fed to full fury. Mazed ; and its red smoke 
Imparted to the darker atmosphere 
Such obscure light, as, o’er Vesuvio seen, 

Or pillared upon Etna’s mountain-head, 

Makes darkness dreadful. In the captives’ cheeks 
s 4 
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Then might a livid paleness have been seen, 

And wilder teiror in their ghastly eyes, 

Expecting momently the pang of death. 

Soon in the multitude a doubt arose, 

Which none durst mention, lest his neighbour’s fears, 
Divulged, should strengthen his; . .the hour was past, 
And yet no foot had mark’d the sprinkled maize .' 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE GODS. 

Now e\ery moment gave their doubts new force, 
And. every wondering eye disclosed the fear 
Whicli on the tongue was trembling, when to the King, 
Emaciate like some bare anatomy, 

And deadly pale, Tezozomoe was led, 

By two supporting Priests. Ten painful months, 
Immured amid the forest had he dwelt, 

In abstinence and solitaiy prayer 

Passing his nights and days : thus did the Gods 

From their High Pi lest exact, when they enfoiced, 

By danger or distress, the penance due 

For public sins ; and he had dvrelt ten months. 

Praying and fasting and in solitude, 

Till now might every bone of his lean limbs 
Be told, and in his starved and honey face 
The living eye appeared unnatural, . . 

A ghostly sight. 

In breathless eagerness 
The multitude drew round as lie began, . . 

0 King, the Gods of Aztlan are not come ; 

They will not come before the Strangers’ blood 
Smoke on their altars : but they have beheld 
My days of prayer, and nights of watchfulness, 
And fasts austere, and bloody disciplines, 

And have reveal’d their pleasure. Who is hei'e, 
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Wlio to the Wliite King's dwelling-place dare go, 
And execute their will? 

Scarce had he said, 

When Tlalala exclaim’d, I am the man. 

Hear then 1 Tezozomoc replied, . .Ye know 
That self-denial and long penance purge 
The film and foulness of mortality, 

For more immediate intercourse with Heaven 
Preparing the pure spirit ; and all eyes 
May witness that with no relaxing zeal 
I have perform’d my duty. Much I fear’d 
For Aztlan’s sins, and oft in bitterness, 

Have groan’d and bled for her iniquity ; 

But chiefly for this solemn day the fear 
Was strong upon me, lest her Deities, 

Estranged should turn away, and we be left 
A spiritless and God-abandoned race, 

A warning to the earth. Ten weary months 
ITave the raw maize and running water been 
My only food ; but not a grain of maize 
Hath stay’d the gnawing appetite, nor drop 
Of water cool'd my parch’d and painful tongue. 
Since yester-niorn arose. Fasting I pray’d 
And, praying, gash’d myself; and all night long, 
I watch’d and wept and supplicated Heaven, 

Till the weak flesh, its life-blood almost drain’d. 
Sunk with the long austerity : a dread 
Of death came over me ; a deathy chill 
Ran through my veins, and loosen’d every limb ; 
Dim grew mine eyes ; and I could feel my heart 
Dying away within me, intermit 
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Its slow and feeble throb=, then suddenly 
Start, as it seem’d exerting all its force 
In one last effort. On the ground I fell, 

I know not if entranced, or dead indeed, 

But without motion, hearing, sight, or sciTic, 
Feeling, or breath, or life. From that strange state. 
Even in such blessed freedom from all pain, 

That sure 1 thought myself in very Heaven, 

I woke, and raised my eyelids, and beheld 
A light wliich seemed to penetrate my bones 
With life and health. Before me, visible. 

Stood Coatlantona ; a wreath of flowers 
Circled her hair, and from their odorous leaves 
Arose a lambent flame ; not fitfully, 

Nor with faint flash or spark of earthly flowers ; 
From these, for ever flowing forth, there play'd 
In one perpetual dance of pointed light. 

The azure radiance of iiraocuous fire. 

She spake. . . Hear, Aztlanl and give ear, 0 King ! 
She said, Not yet the offended Gods relax 
Their anger ; they require the Strangers’ blood, 
The foretaste of their banquet. Let their will 
Be known to Aztlan, and the brave perform 
Their bidding ; I, meantime, will seek to soothe, 
With all a mother’s power, Mexitli’s wrath. 

So let the Maidens daily with fresh flowers 
Garland my temple ! . . Daily with fresh flowers 
Garland her temple, Aztlan ! and revere 
The gentle mother of thy guardian God 1 


And let the brave, exclaim’d young TIalala, 
Perform her bidding I Servant of the Gods, 
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Declare tlieir will ! . . Is it, that I should seek 
The Strangers, in the first who meets my way 
To plunge the holy weapon ? Say thou to me 
Do this ; . . and I depart to do the deed. 

Though my life-blood should mingle with the foe's, 

0 brave young Chief! Tezozomoc replied, 
With better fortune may the grateful Gods 
Reward thy valour 1 deed so hazardous 
They ask not. Couldst thou from the mountain holds 
Tempt one of these nish foemen to pursue 
Thine artful flight, an ambush’d hand might rise 
Upon the unsuspecting enemy, 

And intercept his way ; then hitherward 
The captive should be led, and Aztlan’s Gods 
On their own altars see the sacrifice, 

Well pleaded, and Aztlan's sons, inspirited. 

Behold the omen of assuied success. 

Thou kiiow’st that Tlaloc’s annual festival 
Is close at hand. A Stranger’s child would prove 
A victim, whose rare value would deserve 
Ills certain favour. More I need not say. 

Chuse thou the force for ambush ; and thyself 
Alone, or witli a chosen comrade, seek 
The mountain dwellei's. 

Instant as he ceased, 
Ocellopan began ; I go with thee, 

0 Tialala I My friend 1 . . If one alone 
Could have the honour of this enterprizc, 

My love might yield it thee ; . . but thou wilt need 
A comrade. . . Tialala, I go with thee I 
Whom, the Chief answer’d, .should my heart select, 
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Its tiled companion else, but tbee, so oft 
Jly brother in tlie battle ? We ill go, 

Sheclder of blood ! together nill we go, 

Now, ere the midnight ! 

Nay I the Priest replied, 
A little while delay ; and ere ye go, 

De\ote yonrselves to Heaven I Feebly he spake, 
Like one exhausted ; gathering then new force, 

As nidi laborious effort, he pursued, . . 

Bedew iVIexitli's altar with your blood, 

And go beneath liis guidage. I have yet 
Strength to officiate, and to bless your zeal. 

So saying, to the Temple of the God 
lie led the nay. The narriors follow’d him ; 

And with his chiefs, Coanocotzin went. 

To grace with all solemnity tlie rite. 

They pass the Wall of Serpents, and ascend 
The massive fabric ; four times they surround 
Its ample square, the fifth they reacli the height. 
There, on the level top, two teniple-towers 
Were rear’d ; the one Tezcalipoca’s fane, 

Supreme of Heaven, where now tlie wily Priest 
Stood, watchful for his presence, and observed 
The maize-strewn threshold. His the other pile, 
By whose peculiar power and patronage 
Aztlan was blest, Mexitli, woman-born. 

Before the entrance, the eternal fire 

Was burning ; bare of foot they enter’d there. 

On a blue throne, with four huge silver snakes, 
As if the keepers of the sanctuary. 
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Circled, with btietchiiig neck and fangs display'd, 
Mexitli sate ; another graven snake 
Belted with scales of gold his monster bulk. 
Around the neck a loathsome collar hung, 

Of human hearts ; the face was mask’d with gold, 
His specular eyes seem’d fire ; one hand uprear’d 
A club, the other, as in battle, held 
The shield ; and over all suspended hung 
The banner of the nation. They beheld 
In awe, and knelt before the Terrible God. 

Guardian of Aztlan ! cried Tezozomoo, 

Who to thy mortal mother hast assign’d 
The kingdom o’er all trees and arborcls 
And herbs and flowers, giving her endless life, 

A Deity among the Deities ; 

While Coatlantona hiiplores thy love 
To thine own people, they in fear approach 
Thy aweful fane, who know no fear beside, 

And off’or up the worthiest sacrifice, 

The blood of heroes I 

To the ready Chiefs 

He turn’d, andsaid, Now' stretch yourarms, and make 
The olfering to the God. They their bare arms 
Stretched forth, and stabbed them with the aloe-point. 
Then in a golden vase, Tezozomoc 
Received the mingled streams, and held it up 
Toward the giant Idol, and exclaim’d. 

Terrible God I Protector of our realm ! 

Receive thine incense ! Let the steam of blood 
Ascend to tliee, delightful I So mayest thou 
Still to thy chosen people lend thine aid ; 
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And these blaspheming strangers from the earth 
Be swept away ; as erst the monster lacc 
Of Alamiuiith, Heaven’s fierce ministers of wrath, 
Who diain’d the lakes in thirst, and for their food 
Exterminated nations. And as when. 

Then dreadful ministry of death fulfill’d, 
Ipalnemoani, hy -nhoin we live, 

Bade thee go forth, and with thy lightnings fill 
The vault of Heaven, and with thj' thunders rock 
The rooted earth, till of the monster race 
Only their monumental bones remain’d, . . 

So arm thy favoiu'd people with thy might, 
Terrible God ! and piuify the land 
From these blasplieiiiing foes ! 

He said, and gave 

Ocellopan the vase. . . Chiefs, ye have pour’d 
Your strength and courage to the Terrible God, 
Devoted to his service; take ye now 
The beverage he hath hallow’d. In yonr youth 
Ye have quaff’d manly blood, that manly thoughts 
Might ripen in your hearts ; so now with this, 
Which mingling from such noble veins hath flowed. 
Increase of valour drink, and added force. 
Ocellopan received the bloody vase. 

And drank, and gave in silence to his friend 
The consecrated draught ; then Tlalala 
Drain’d off the offering. Braver blood than this 
My lips can never taste I quoth he ; but soon 
Grant me, Mexitli, a more grateful cup, . . 

The Stranger’s life 1 

Are all the rites perform’d ? 
Ocellopan enquired. Yea, all is done. 
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Answer’d the Priest. Go I and the guardian God 
Of Aztlaii be your guide I 

They left the fane. 

IjO ! as Tezozomoc wa9 passing by 
The eternal Are, the eternal fire shot up 
A long blue flame. lie .started ; he exclaim'd, 
The God ! the God 1 'I’ezealipoca’s Priest 
Echoed the welcome cry, The God ! the God! 

For lo ! his footsteps mark the maize-strewn floor! 
A mighty shout from all the multitudes 
Of Aztlan rose ; they cast into the fire 
The victims, whose last shrieks of agony 
Mingled unheeded with the cries of joy. 

Then louder from the spiral sea-shell’s depth 
Swell’d the full roar, and from the hollow wood 
Peal'd deeper tliunders. Round the clioral band, 
The circling nobles, g.iy with gorgeous jfiumes. 
And gems which sparkled to tlic midnight fire, 
Moved in the solemn dance ; each in his hand, 

In measured movements lifts the feathery shield, 
And shakes a rattling ball lo measured .sounds. 
With quicker steps, the inferior chiefs without, 
Equal in number, but in just array. 

The spreading radii of the mystic wheel, 

Revolve ; and, outermost, the youths roll round, 
In motions rapid as their quicken’d blood. 

So thus with song and harmony the night 
Past on in Aztlan, and all hearts rejoiced. 
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THE CAPTURE. 

JlrAJvTiME from Aztlan, on their enterprizc, 
Sheilder of Blood and Tyger of tlie War, 
Ooellopan and Tlalala set forth. 

With chosen followers, through the silent night. 
Silent they travell’d on. After a ■nay 
Circuitous and far through lonely tracks. 

They roaeh'd the mountains, and amid the shade 
Of thickets covering the uncultured slope. 

Their patient ambush placed. The chiefs alone 
Held on, till winding in ascent they reach’d 
The heights which o’er the Briton’s mountain hold 
Impended ; there they stood, and by the moon 
Wlio yet, with undiminished luatre, hung 
High in the dark blue firmament, from thence 
Exploied the steep descent. Precipitous 
The rock beneath tliem lay, a sudden cliff 
Bare and unbroken ; in its midway lioles. 

Where never hand could reach, nor eye intrude, 
The eagle built her eyrie. Farther on. 

Its interrupted crags and ancient woods 
Ofl’ered a difficult way. From ciag to crag, 

By rocky shelf, by trunk, or root, or bough, 

A painful toil and perilous, they past ; 

And now, stretch’d out amid the matted shrubs, 

VOL. V. T 
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Wliicli, at the entrance of tlie valley, clothed 
TJie rugged hank, they crouch’d. 

By this the star. 

Grew dim ; the glow-'worin hath put out her lamp ■ 
The owls have ceased their night-song. Oii the top 
Of yon magnolia the loud turkey’s voice 
Is heralding the dawn ; from tree to tree 
Extends the wakening watch-note, far and wide, 
Till the whole woodlands eelio with the cry. 

Now breaks the morning,- but as yet no foot 
Hath mark’d the dews, nor sound of man is heaid. 
Then first Ocellopan beheld, where near, 

Beneath the shelter of a half-ioofd liut, 

A sleeping stranger lay. He pointed him 
To Tlalala. Tlie Tyger look’d around ; 

None else was nigh. . . Shall I descend, he said, 
And strike hiiii ? here is none to see the deed. 

Wc oilcicd to the Gods our mingled blood 
Last night ; and now’, I deem it, they present 
All oft'ering which shall more propitiate them, 

And omen sure success. I will go down 
And kill ! 

He said, and, gliding like a snake, 
'Where Caradoc lay sleeping made Ids way. 
Sweetly slept he, and pleasant were his dreams 
Of Britain, and the bluc-cj’ed maid he loved. 

The Azteea stood over him ; lie knew 
His victim, and the power of vengeance gave 
Malignant joy. Once hast thou ’scaped my arm; 
But what shall save thee now' ? the Tyger thought, 
Exulting ; and he raised his spear to strike. 

That instant, o’er the Briton’s unseen harp 
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Tlie of morning past, and swept its string-s 
Into so s-n eet a harmony, that •,ure 
It seem’d no earthly tone. The savage man 
Suspends his stroke; he looks astonish’d round; 

No human hand is near : . . and liark ! again 
The auiial music suclls and dies a\^ay. 

Then fiist the heart of Tlalala felt fear: 

He thought that some protecting spiiit w atch’d 
Beside the Stranger, and abash’d, withdrew. 

A God protects him ! to Ocellopan, 

■\Vhispcring, lie said. Didst thou not hear the sound 
Which entei'd into me, and fix’d my arm 
Poweiless above him ? 

Was it not a voice 

Fiom thine o\ui Gods to strengthen thee, replied 
Ills Steiner comrade, and make csidciit 
Their pleasure in the deed? 

Nay! Tlalala 

Rejoin’d ; they speak in darkness and m storms : 
The thunder is tlielr ioice,that peals through heaven, 
Or rolling underneath us, makes earth rock 
In tempest, and destroys the sons of men. 

It was no sound of theirs, Ocellopan ! 

No voice to hearten, . . for I felt it pass 
Unmaiiuiiig every limb ; yea, it relax'd 
Tlie sinews of my soul. Shedder of Blood, 

I cannot lift ray hand against the man. 

Go, if thy heart be stronger I 

But meantime 

Young Caradoc arose, of his escape 
Unconscious ; and by this the stirring sounds 

X 2 
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Of day began, increasing now, as all 
Now to their toil betake them. Some go fell 
The stately tree ; some from the trunk low-laid 
Hew the huge bouglis ; lieie round the fiie they char 
The stake-points ; here they level witli a line 
The ground-plot, and infix the ready piles, 

Or, interknitting them ivith osieis, weave 
The wicker wall ; others along the lake. 

From its shoal waters gather reeds and canes, . , 
Light roofing, suited to the genial sky. 

The woodman’s uieasured stroke, the regular saw, 
The wain slow-creaking, and the voice of man 
Answering his fellow, or in single toil, 

Cheering his labour with a cheeifnl song. 

Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas, 
Who, beast-hke, in their silent lurking place 
Couch’d close and still, observant for their prey. 

All overseeing, and directing all, 

From place to place moved Madoc, and beheld 
The dwellings rise. Young Floel at his side 
Rail on, best pleased wlien at his Uncle’s side 
Courting indulgent love. And now they came 
Beside the half-roof’d hut of Caradoc ; 

Of all the mountain-dwellings that the last. 

The little boy, in bojdsh wantonness. 

Would quit his Uncle’s hold, and haste away, 
With childhood’s frolic speed, then laugh aloud. 
To tempt pursuit, now running to the huts. 

Now toward the entrance of the valley straits. 

But wheresoe'er he turned, Ocellopan 
With hunter’s-eyc pursued his heedless course. 
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In breath- suspending vigilance. Ah me ! 

The little wretch toward liis lurking-place 
Draws near, and calls on Madoc ; and the Prince 
Thinks of no danger nigh, and follows not 
The childish lure ! nearer the covert now 
Young Hoel runs, and stops, and calls again ; 

Then like a lion, from his coucliing place 
Ocellopan leapt forth, and seized his prey. 

Loud shriek'd the alFrighted child, as in his arms 
The savage grasp’d him ; startled at the cry, 

Madoc beheld Iiiiii hastening through the pass. 
Quick, as instinctive love can urge his feet 
He follows, and he now almost hath reach’d 
The incumber'd lavisher, and hope inspires 
New speed, . . yet nearer now, and nearer still, 

And lo 1 the child holds out his little arms 1 
That instant, as the Prince almost lard laid 
His hand upon tire boy, young Tlalnla 
Leaptonhis nGck,andsoon, though Wadoc’s strength, 
With frantic fury, shook him from his hold, 

Far down the steep Ocellopan had fled. 

Ah ! vrliat avails it now, that they, by vvlioin 
Madoc was standing to survey their toil. 

Have miss’d theirChief,and spread the quick alarm? 
What now avails rt, that with distant aid, 

His gallant men come down ? R egavding nought 
But Hoel, hut the wretched Llaian’s grief, 

He rushes on ; and ever as he draws 
Near to the child, the Tyger Tlalala 
Impedes his way ; and now they reach the place 
T 3 
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Of ambuslij anti the ambush'd band arise, 

And Madoc is their prisoner. 

Caradoe, 

In vain thou icadest on the late pursuit ! 

In vain, Cadwallon, hath thy love alarm’d 
Caught tlip first sound of evil I They pour out 
Tumultuous from the vale, a lialf-arni'd troop ; 
Each with sucli weajions as his hasty hand 
Can seize, they rush to battle. Gallant men. 
Your valour boots not ! It avails not now, 

With such fierce onset that ye cliarge the foe. 
And drive with such full force the weapon home! 
They while ye slaughter thorn, impede pursuit, 
And far aivay, meantime, their comrades bear 
The captive Punce. In vain his noble heart 
Swells now with wdhl and suffocating ragej 
In vain ho s( niggles: . . tlicj'- have bound his limbs 
Witli the tongli osier, and his struggles now 
But bind more close and cuttingly the baud. 

Tliey linsteii on ; and while they bear the prize, 
Leaving their ill-doomed fellows in the fight 
To cheek pursuit, foremost afar of all. 

With unabatlng strength by joy inspired, 
Ocellopau to Azthui bears (lie child. 
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Good tidings travel fast. . . The chief is seen ; 

He hastens on ; he holds the cliild on high ; 

He shouts aloud. Through Aztian spreads the ne-\vs; 
Each to his neighbour tells the happy tale, . . 

Jov, . .jo}' to Aztian ! the blood-shedder comes ! 
Tlaloo has given his victiiu. 

Ah, poor child I 

They from the gate swarm out to ivelcome thee, 
AVarriors, and mengro'nngrey,andyouthsaml maids, 
Exulting, foitli they cion J. The mothers throng 
To vieiv thee, mid, uhile thinking of thy doom, 
They clasp tlioir own dear infants to the breast 
With deetiPf love, delighted think that thou 
Shalt suffer for them. Ho, poor child, admires 
The strange array! with rvonder he beholds 
Their olivm limbs, half bare, their pluiney crowms, 
And gazes loiind and round, w'here all ■was new, 
Forgetful of liis fears. But when the Priest 
Approach’d to take him from the Warrior’s arms, 
Then Hoel scream’d, and from that hideous man 
Averting, to Ocellopaii he turn'd, 

And would have clung to him, so dreadful late, 
Stern as he w'as, and teriible of eye. 

Less dreadful than the Priest, whose dark aspect 
Which nature with her harshest characters 
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Plad featured, art made worse. His cowl was uhite • 
Plis uiitrimiii'd hair, a long and loathsome mass, 
With cotton cords intwisted, clung with gum, 

And matted with the blood, which every morn, 

Pie from his temples dreiv before the God, 

In sacrifice ; bare were his arms, and smear’d 
Black. But his countenance a stronger dread 
Than all the horrors of that outward garb. 

Struck with quick instinct to young Ploel’s heart; 
It was a I’ace, whose settled sullenness 
No gentle feeling ever bad disturb’d ; 

Which, when he probed a victim’s living breast. 
Retained its hard composite. 

Such was he 

Who took the son of Llaian, heeding not 
His cries and screams, and arms in suppliant guise, 
Stretch’d out to all around, and strugglmgs vain. 
Pie to the Temple of the Water-God 
Convey’d his victim. By the threshold, there 
The ministering Virgins stood, a comely band 
Of high-born damsels, to the temple rites 
By pious parents vow’d. Gladly to them 
The little Hocl leapt ; tlieir gentle looks 
No fear excited ; and he gazed around. 

Pleased and surprised, unconscious to what end 
These things were tending. O’er the rush-strewn floor 
’Phey to the azure Idol led the boy, 

Now not reluctant, and tliey raised the hymn. 

God of the Waters I at whose will the streams 
Flow in their wonted channel, and diffuse 
Their plenty round, the blood and life of earth ; 
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At 11 liose command they swell, and o’er their hanks 

Burst Tvith resistless ruin, making vain 

The toils and hopes of man, . . behold this child ! 

0 strong to bless, and mighty to destioy, 

Tlaloc! behold thy victim! so mayest thou 
Restrain the peaceful streams within their banks, 
And bless the labours of the husbandman. 

God of the Mountain.s ! at whose will the clouds 
Cluster around the heights ; iilio sendest them 
To shed their fertilizing showers, and raise 
The diooping herb, and o’er the thiisty vale 
Spread tlielr green freohness; at whose voice the hills 
Grow black ivitli storms; whose wrath the thunder 
speaks, 

Whose liow of anger shoots the lightning sliafts, 

To lilast the works of man ; . . behold this cliild ! 

0 strong to bless, and mighty to destroy, 

Tlaloc ! behold thy v ictim ! so mayest thou 
Lay by the fiery airows of thy rage, 

And bid the genial rains and dews descend. 

O thou. Companion of the powerful God, 
Companion and Beloved I . . when he treads 
The mountain-top, whose breath diffuses round 
The sweets of summer; Avheii he rides the waves, 
Whose presence is the suu&hme and the calm, . . 
Aiauh, O green-robed Goddess, see this child ! 
Behold thy victim [ so mayest thou appease 
The sterner mind of Tlaloc when he frowns, 

And Aztlan flourish in thy fostering smile. 

Young Spiirits ! ye whom Aztlan's piety 
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Hath given to Tlaloe, to enjoy with him, 

For aye, the cool delights of Tlalocan, . . 

Young Spirits of the happy; who have left 
Your Ileaven to-day, unseen assistants here, . . 
Behold your comrade ! see the chosen child, 

Wlio through the lonely cave of deatli must pass, 
Like you, to join you in eternal joy. 

Now from the rush-strewn temple they depart. 
They place their smiling victim in a car, 

Upon whoso .sides of pearly shell there play’d, 
Shading and shifting still, the rainbow light. 

On virgin shoulders is he borne aloft. 

With dance before, and .song and music round ; 
And thus they seek, in festival ari'ay, 

The water-side. There lies the sacred bark, 

All gay with g(jld, and garlanded -with flowers : 
The virgins with the joyous boy embark ; 

I'en boatmen urge them on ; tlie Priests behind 
Follow, and all the long solemnity. 

Tlie lake is ovoi'spread with boats ; tlic sun 
Shines on tlic gilded prows, the feiithery crown.s. 
The sparkling waves. Green islets boat along, 
Where higli-born damsels, under jasmin bowers, 
Raise the sweet voice, to which tlie echoing oars. 
In modulated motio.n, rise and fall. 

The moving multitude along the shore 
Flows like a stream; bright shines the.uncloudedsky; 
Heaven, earth, and waters wear one face of joy. 
Y'oung Hoel with delight beholds the pomp ; 

His heart throbs joyfully ; and if lie thinks 
Upon his mother now, ’t is but to think 
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How beautiful a tale for her glad ear 

He hatli when lie retunii. Meantime the maids 

IVeai'e garlands for Ids head, and raise the song. 

Oh ! happy thou, whom early from the world 
The Gods require I not by the ^va-tiiig w orni 
Of sorrow eaiiker’d, nor condemn’d to feel 
The pang of sickness, nor the wound of war. 

Nor the long luiscries of protiactcd age ; 

But thus ill childhood chosen of the God, 

To share his joys. Soon shall thy rescued soul. 
Child of the Stranger ! in his blissful world, 

Mi.x ii’ith tile blessed sjiirits ; for not thine, 

.Amid tile central darkness of the earth, 

To endure the eternal void ; . . not thine to live, 
Dead to all objects of 03 ’e, car, or sense, 

In the long horrors of one endless night, 

With endless being curst. For thee the bowers 
Of Tlalocan have blossom’d with now' sw^eets ; 

For thee have its immortal trees matured 
The fruits of Heaven ; thy comrades ev eii now 
Wait thee, impatient, in their fields of bliss ; 

The God will w^elcome thee, his chosen child, 

And Aiauh love thee with a mother's love. 

Child of the ytraiiger, dreary is thy way 1 
Darkness and Famine through the cave of Deatli 
Must guide thee. Happy thou, when on that night 
The morning of the eternal day shall dawn. 

So as they sung young Floel’s song of death, 
With rapid strength the boatmen plied their oars, 
And through the water swift they glided on, 
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And now to slioro they diw. The stately hank 
Kose with the majesty of woods o’eihung, 

And locks, or peering through the forest shade, 

Or rising from the lake, and with then bulk 
Glassing its dark deep wateis. Half Avay up, 

A cavein pierced the rock ; no human foot 
Had trod its depths, nor ever sunbeam leacli'd 
Its long recesses and mysterious gloom ; 

To Tlaloe it was hallowed ; and tlie stone. 

Which closed its entiance, never was removed. 
Save when the yearly festival return’d. 

And in its womb a child was sepulchred, 

The living victim. Up the winding path. 

That to the entrance of the eavorii led, 

With many a painful step the tinin ascend : 

But many a time, upon that long ascent. 

Young Hold would have paused, with weariness 
Exhausted now. They urge him on, . . poor child > 
They urge him on ! . . Where is Cadwallon’s aid ? 
Where is the sword of Ririd ? where the arm 
Of Madoc now ? . . Oli I better bad be lived. 
Unknowing and unknown, on Arvon’s plain. 

And trod upon Ins noble fatlicr’s grave, 

With peasant feet, iniconscioiis I . . They have i each’d 
The cavern now, and from its moutli the Piiests 
Roll the huge portal. Thitherward they force 
The son of Llaiari. A cold air comes out ; . . 

It chills him, and his feet recoil ; . . in vain 
His feet recoil ; . . in vain he turns to fly. 
Affrighted at the sudden gloom that spreads 
Around ; , . the den is closed, and he is left 
In solitude and darkness, . . left to die ! 
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XIII. 

COATEL. 

That morn from Aztlan Coatcl had gone, 

In searrh of florveis, amid the woods and crags, 

To deck the bhriiie of Coatlantona; 

Sucli flow ers as in the solitary w ilds 
Pliding their modest beauty, made their n orth 
More rained for its rareness. ’T was to her 
A grateful task ; not only for she fled 
Those cruel lites, to which nor reverent use, 

Nor frequent custom could familiarize 
Her gentle heart, and teach it to put off 
All womanly feeling ; . , but that from all eyes 
Escaped, and all obtrusive fellowship. 

She in that solitude might send hei soul 
To where Lincoya with the Strangers dwelt. 

She fiom the summit of the w’oodland heiglits 
Gazed on the lake below'. The sound of song 
And instrument, in soften’d harmony, 

Had reach'd her wliere she stray’d ; and she beheld 
The pomp, and listen’d to the floating sounds, 

A moment, with delight : but then a fear 
Came on her, for she knew with what design 
The Tyger and Occllopan had sought 
The dwellings of the Cymry • , . Now the boats 
Drew nearer, and she knew the Stranger’s child. 
She watch’d them land below ; she saw them wind 
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The ascent : . . and now from that abhorred cave 
The stone is roll’d away, . . and now the child 
From light and life is cavern’d. Coatcl 
Thought of his mother then, of all the ills 
Her fear would augur, and how woise than all 
Which even a mother’s maddening fear could feign, 
His actual fate. She thought ol this, and bow'd 
Her face upon her Lnecs, and closed her eyes, 
Shuddering. Suddenly in the biake beside, 

A rustling startled her, and from the shrubs, 

A Vulture rose. 

She moved toward the s2iot, 

Led by an idle impulse, as it seem’d, 

To see from av hence the carrion bird had fled. 

Tiic hubhes overlumg a nariow eluisni 
Which pierced the hill : upon its mobsy sides 
Sliade-loving herlis and llotverb luxuiiant grew, 
And jutting crags made easy the descent. 

A little AVay dcbcendiug, Coatcl 
Stooptfortlieflowcrs,audheard, orthoiightsheheard, 
A feeltle sound below. She raised her head. 

And anxiously she listen’d for the sound, 

Not without fear. . . Feebly again, and like 
A distant cry, it came ; and then she tlioiight, 
Perhaps it was the voice of that poor child, 

By the slow pain of litiiigcr doom’d to die. 

She sliucldcr’d at tlie thought, and breathed a groan 
Of unavailing pity ; . . but the sound 
Came nearer, and her trembling heart conceh'ed 
A dangerous hope. The Vulture from that chasm 
Had fled, perchance accustomed in the cave 
To seek his banquet, and by living feet 
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Alarm'd : . - there rvas an entrance tlien below ; 

And ^^eie it possible that she could save 
The Sti anger's child, . . Oh what a joy it were 
To tell Linco} a that ! 

It was a thought 

Which made her heart Avith teiror and delight 
Throb audibly. From crag to crag ohe past 
Descending, and beheld a narrow cai e 
Enter the hill. A little way the light 
Fell, . . but its feeble glinnneiing she herself 
Obstructed half, as stooping in she went. 

The arch grew loftier, and the increasing gloom 

Fill'd her ivith more aftiight ; and now she paused ; 

For at a sudden and abrupt descent 

She stood, and fear’d its unseen depth ; her heart 

Fail’d, and she buck had hasten'd ; but the cry 

rweacli’d her again, the near and certain cry 

Of that most pitiable innocent. 

Again adoun the dark descent she look’d, 

Straining her ej^cs ; by this tlie strengthen’d sight 
Had grown adapted to the gloom around. 

And her dilated pupils now received 
Dim sense of objects near. Something below. 
White in the darkness lay, it mark’d the depth. 
Still Coatel stood dubious : but she heard 
The Availing of the child, and his loud sobs ; . . 
Then, clinging to the rock Avitli fearful hands, 

Her feet explored beloAV, and twice she felt 
Firm footing, ere her fearful hold relax’d. 

The sound she made, along the holloAV rock 
Ran echoing. Floel heard it, and he came 
Groping along the side. A dim, dim light 
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BioLe on tlie daiknoss of his seimlcliie ; 

A human form drew near him; . . he sprang on, 
Screaming with joy, and clung to Coatol, 

And cued, O take me from this dismal place ! 

She answer’d not ; she understood him not ; 

But clasp’d the little victim to her breast. 

And shed delightful tears. 

But from that den 
Of darkness and of horror, Coatel 
Duist not convey the child, though in her heart 
Theie was a female tenderness which yearn'd. 

As with matcinal love, to cheiisli liim. 

Slie hush’d his clamours, fearful lest tlie sound 
Might reach some other car ; slie kiss'd auay 
The tears that stream’d adown his little cheeks ; 
She gave him food which in the mom she biought, 
For lier own wants, fiom Aztlgn. Some tew ivouls 
Of Biitain’s ancient language she had leaint 
From her Liucoya, in those hapjiy days 
Of peace, when A/.tlan uas the Stranger’s friend: 
vkptly she lemnt, what willingly lie taught, 

Terms of eudcarraeiit, ami the parting uoids 
Which promised quick return. Slie to the child 
These precious words address’d ; and if it chanced 
Impel feet knowledge, oi sonic difliciilt sound 
Check’d her heart’s utterance, then the gentle tone, 
The fond caress, intelligibly spake 
Affection’s language. 

But when she arose, 

And would haveclunb’d the ascent, the afirighted boy 

Fast held her, and his teais interpreted 

The prayer to leave him not. Again slie kiss’d 
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His tears again of soon return 

Assured and soothed him ; till leluotantly 
And iverjniig, but in silence, he unloosed 
His giasp ; and up the difficult ascent 
Coatel climb’d, and to the light of day 
Retuining, ivitli hei floivers she hastened home. 


VOL. V. 
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THE STONE OF SACRIFICE. 


Who comes to Aztlan, Founding like a deer 
Along the plain ? . - The herald of success; 

For lo ! his locks are braided, and his loins 
Cinctured with -whilo; and see, he lifts the shield, 
And brandishes the swoid. The populace 
Flock round, inipatii'ut for the tale of joy. 

And follow to the palace in Ins path. 

Joy! joy! the Tyger hath achieved his quest I 
Tlii'y biing a captive homo! . . Trininphantly 
Coanocot/iii and his Chiefs go forth 
To greet the youth triuinplianl, and receive 
The victim whom the gracious gods have given. 
Sure omen and first fruits of victory. 

A woman leads the train, young, beautiful, . . 
More beautiful for that tiauslucent joy 
Flushing her cheek, and sparkling in her eye ; . . 
Her hair is twined with festal flowor.s, her robe 
With flow'iiig wreaths adorn’d ; she holds a child. 
He, too, bedeck’d .tiid garlanded with flowers. 
And, lifting him, with agile foice of arm. 

In graceful action, to linrinoiiious step 
Accordant, leads tlie dance. It is the ivife 
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Of TIalala, i\lio, ^\ith his child, goes forth 
To meet her hero husbaiicl. 

Anri bdiold 

The Tj'ger comes ! anti ere the shouts ami sounds 
Of giatulation cease, his followers bear 
The captive Prince. At that so ^\elcome sight 
Loud lose the glad acclaiiu; nor hneiv they yet 
That he "rtho theie lay patient in his bonds, 
Expecting the inevitable lot, 

Was Marine. Patient in his lionrls he lay, 
Exhausteil uith vain effoits, hopeless now. 

And silentlj lesign’d. But vhen the King 
Appuiacli’d the prisoner, and beheld his lace, 

And knew the Chief of .Sti’aiigers, at that sound 
Electric joj shot tliioiigli the inultitiide, 

And, like the raging of the hurricane, 

Till ir tliuiideiing tiansports peal’d. A deeper joy, 
A nobler triumph kindled TIalala, 

As, limb by limb Ins eye suivej’d the Pniiee, 

M ith a calm florceiiess. And by this the Priests 
Approach’d tlicir victim, clad in vestments white 
Of sacrifice, which from the shoulders fell. 

As from the breast, unbending, broad and straight, 
Leaving tlicir black arms bare. The blood-ied robe, 
The turquoise pendant fioni liis down-drawn lip, 
The crown of glossy pliiinage, whose green hue 
Vied with his emerald ear-drops, mark’d their Chief 
Tezozomoc : his thin and ghastly cheek. 

Which, . . save the temple serpents, when he brouglit 
Their human banquet, . . never living eye 
Rejoiced to see, became more ghastly now, 

As in iMexith’s name, upon the Prince 

u 2 
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He laid Ids miiriherous liancL But as he spake, 
Up darted Tlalala his eagle glance. . . 

Away! away! he sli.dl not perish so ! 

TJio warrior cried. . . Not tamely, by the knife, 
Nor on the jaspar-stone, his blood shall flow 1 
The Gods of Aztlaii love a Wairior Priest ! 

I am their Priest to-day 1 

A murmuring 

Ran through the train ; nor waited he to hear 
Denial thence; but on the multitude 
Aloud he call’d. . . When first our fathers seized 
This land, tlierc was a savage chief who stopt 
Their progress. lie had gained the lanlc he bore, 
By long probation : stripes, which laid his flesh 
All bleeding bare, had forced not one complaint ; 
Not when the working bowels might be seen, 

One movement; hand-bound, he had been confined 
Where myuad insects on his nakedness 
Infix’d their venomous anger, and no start. 

No shudder, shook his fiame: last, in a net 
Suspended, he had felt the agony 
Of fire, whioh to his bones and marrow pierced, 
And breathed the suffocating smoke which fill'd 
His lungs with fire, without a groan, a breath, 

A look betokening sense ; so gallantly 
Had he subdued his nature. This brave man 
Met Aztlan in the war, and put her Chiefs 
To shame. Our Elders have not yet forgot 
How from the slaughtered brother of their King 
He stript the skin, and formed of it a drum, 
Whose sound affrighted armies. With this man 
My father coped in battle ; here he led him, 
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An offering to the God; and man to man, 

He liiiii liere in figlit. I was a child, 

Just old enough to lift my fatlici’s shield ; 

But I lememher, on that glorious day, 

When from the sacred combat he return’d, 

His red hands recking -nitli the hot heart’s blood, 
Hmi in Ins arms he took me, and besought 
The God uhom he had served, to bless Ins boy, 
And make me like my father. Alen of Aztlan ! 
Mexitli heard his prayer; . . Here I have brought 
The Sti'anger-Chief, the noblest sacrifice 
That ever giaccd the altar of the God ; 

Let then his death he noble ! so my boy 
Shall, in the day of battle, tliiiik of me ; 

And as I follou’d my biave father’s steps, 

Pursue my path of glorj. 

Ere tile Priest 

Could frame denial, had the Monarch’s look 
Ghcn his assent. . . Refuse not this, he said, 

0 servant of the Gods ! He hath not lieie 
llis arms to save him ; and the Tyger’s strengtli 
Yields to no mortal might. Then for his sword 
He cull’d, and bade Yuhidthiton address 
The Stranger-Chief. 

Yuhidthiton began, 

The Gods of Aztlan triumph, and thy blood 
Must wet their altars. Prince, thou sbalt not die 
The coward’s death ; but, sworded, and in fight. 
Fall as becomes the valiant. Should thine arm 
Subdue ill battle six successive foes. 

Life, liberty, and glory, will repay 

The noble conquest. Madoc, hope not this ! 
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Strong are tlic brave oP Aztlan ! 

Then they loosed 

The Ocean Chieftain’s bonds ; tiiey rent away 
llis gariiiciits ; and -nitli songs and shouts of joy, 
They led him to the Stone of Saciificc. 

Kouiid \v<is that Stone of blood ; tlic half-raised arm 
Of one of manly growth, who stood below, 

Might rest upou its height; the circle small, 

An active boy might almost lioiind across. 

Nor needed for the combat, ampler space ; 

For in the centic was the prisoner’s foot 
Fast fetter’d down. Thus fetter’d IMadoc stood, 
lie held a buckler, light and .small, of canp 
O’eilaid with beaten gold; liis sivorcl, tlie King, 
Tloiiomiiig a noble enemy, had given, 

A weapon tried in war, . . to Madoe’s giasp 
Strange and unwieldy: ’tiias a broad stiong staif; 
Set thick with ti'ausversc stones, on either side 
Keen-edged as Syriiui steel. But when lie felt 
The weapon, Madoc call’d to mind his deeds 
*00110 on the Saxon in his fathers’ land, 

And liopc arose within him. Nor though now 
Naked ho stood, did fear lor that assail 
His steady heart ; for often had lie seen 
tils gallant countryinoii witli naked breasts, 

Rush on their iron-coated enemy, 

And win the conquest. 

Now hath Tlalala 

Array’d hiniself for battle. First he doiin’d 
A gipion, quilted cdose of gossampiiic; 

O’er that a jointed mail of plates of gold, 
Bespotted like the tyger’s speckled pride, 
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To speak Ins rank ; it clail liis arms lialf-v aj , 
Ilall'-nay his thighs ; hut cuishes had lie pone, 
Nor gauntlets, nor feet-armour. On liis helm 
Theie yaun'd the semhlauce of a tjger’s head, 
The lung nhitc teeth e\tendtd, as fur pitj ; 

Pioud crest, to blazon his proud title forth. 

And now toward the fatal stage equipjj’d 
For fight, he w cut; -nlien, from the press behind, 
A wanior’s \oice was heard, and clad in anils, 
And sliaking in his aiigiy giasp tlie sword, 
Ocellopan rush’d on, and cried aluiid, 

And for himself the holy combat claim’d. 

The Tyger, heedless of his clamour, sprung 
Upon the stone, and turn’d him to tlie w ar. 

Fierce leaping loiwaiJ came Ocellopan, 

And bounded up the ascent, and seized his arm : . 
Why Mouhlst thou rob me of a deed like this ? 
Equal our peril in the enterprise. 

Equal our merit; . . thou 'wouldst reaji alone 
The guerdon ! Ne\cr shall iiiy children lift 
Their little hands at thee, and say, Lo ! there 
The Chief who slew the White King ! . . Tlalala, 
Trust to the lot, or turn on me, and prm e. 

By the best chance to which the brave appeal. 
Who best deserves this glory ! 

Stung to w rath, 

The Tyger answer’d not ; ho raised his sword, 
And they had rushed to battle ; but the Priests 
Came hastening up, and by their coiiimoii Gods, 
And by their common coiiiiti'y, hade them cease 
Their impious strife, and let the lot decide 
From w horn Mexitli should that day receive 
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His noble victim. Both unsatisfied. 

But both obedient, hoard. Two equal shafts, 

As outwardly they seem’d, the Paba brought ; 

His mantle hid their points ; and Tlalala 
Drew forth the broken stave. A bitter smile 
Darken’d his cheek, as angrily he cast 
To earth the hostile lot. . . Shcdder of Blood, 
Thine is the first adventure 1 he exclaim’d ; 

But thou taayest perish here 1 . . and in his heart 
The Tygcr hoped Ocellopan might fall, 

As sullenly retiring from the stage, 

He mingled with the crowd. 

And now opposed 

In battle, on the Stone of Sacrifice, 

Prince Madoc and the Life-Destroyer stood. 

This clad in arras complete, free to advance 
In quick assault, or shun the threaten'd blow. 
Wielding his wonted sword ; the other, stript. 

Save of that fragile shield, of all defence ; 

His weapon strange and cumbrous; and pinn’d down. 
Disabled from all onset, all retreat. 

With looks of greedy joy, Ocellopan 
Survey’d his foe, and wonder'd to behold' 

The breast so broad, the bare and brawny limbs, 
Of matchless strength. The eye of Madoc, too. 
Dwelt on his foe ; his countenance was calm. 
Something more pale than wonted ; like a man 
Prepared to meet his death. The Azteca 
Fiercely began the fight ; now here, now there 
Aright, aloft, above, below, he wheel’d 
The rapid sword : still Madoc's rapid eye 
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Pursued the motion, and liis ready sliield, 

In prompt interj)osition, caught the blorr. 

Or turn’d its edge aside. Nor did the Prince 
Yet aim the sword to wound, but held it forth. 
Another shield, to save him, till his hand, 

Familiar with its weight and shape uncouth, 
flight wield it well to vengeance. Thus he stood, 
Baffling the impatient enemy, who now 
Wav’d wrathful, thus to waste in idle strokes 
Reiterate so oft, his bootless strength. 

And now yet more exasperate he grew ; 

For, from the eager multitude, was hoard. 

Amid the din of undistinguish’d sounds, 

The Tyger’s murmur’d name, as though they thought, 
Had he been on the Stone, ere this, besuro. 

The Gods had tasted of their sacrifice. 

Now all too long delayed. Then fiercelier, 

And yet more rapidly, he drove the sword ; 

But still the wary Prince or met its fall, 

And broke the force, or bent him from the blow; 
And now retiring, and advancing now. 

As one free foot permitted, still provoked, 

And baffled still the savage ; and sometimes, 

With cautious strength did Madoc aim attack. 
Mastering each moment now uith abler sway 
The acquainted sword. But, though as yet unharm’d 
In life or limb, more perilous the strife 
Grew monientlj" ; for with repealed strokes, 
Battered and broken now, the sliield hung loose ; 
And shouts of triumph from the multitude 
Arose, as piece-meal they beheld it fall, 

And saw the Prince exposed. 


That welcome sight 
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Those welcome sounds, inspired Ocellopan ; 

He Felt each limb new-strung. Impatient now 
Of ooncjueht long delay’d, with wilder rage 
He drives the weapon ; Madoc’s lilted swoid 
Received its edge, and shiver’d with the blow. 

A slu'iek of transport Inust from all around; 
For lo ! the White King, shicldlo.ss, weaponless, 
Naked before hit, foe ! That savage foe, 
Dallying with tlie delight of victory. 

Drew back a moment to enjoy the sight, 

Then yell’d in triumph, and spiang on to give 
The consummating blow. Madoc lieheld 
The coining death ; he darted up his hand 
Instinctively to save, and caught the wrist 
In its mid fall, and drove with desperate I'orce 
The splintered truncheon of Ids broken swoul 
Full in tlie eueniji’s face. Beneath his ejm 
It broke its way, and whcie the misiil nerves 
Brandi in fine fibrils o’er their ma/y seat, 

Burst through, and slanting upward in the brain 
Buried its jagged point. 

Madoc himself 

Stood at his fall astonished, at escape 
Unhoped, and strange .sueces.s. Tlie multitude 
Beheld, and tliey were silent, and tlicy stood 
Gazing hi terror. But far other thoughts 
Rose in the Tyger’s heart; it was a joy 
To Tlalala ; and fortli lie sprung, and up 
The Stone of Sacrifice, and call’d aloud 
To bring the Prmce another sword and shield. 
For ids la.st strife. Then in that interval, 

Upon Ocellopan he fixed his eyes, 
Contemplating the dead, as though thereby 
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To kimlle in liis heart a fieicer thiist 

Tor \ eiigeaiice. Nor to Madoc « as the sting 

Of anger wanting, when in Tlaiala 

Ho knew the captive -whoni his mercy freed, 

The man w hose ambnj,h liad that day destroj ed. 
Young Horl and himself; . . fur, sure, he deem'd 
Young Hoel uas uith God, and he Imnself 
At his death day airi\ed. And now iie graspt 
A second su ord, and held another shield ; 

And from the Stone of Blood Oeellopan 
Was borne auay ; and, fresh in arm-, and fiiu’ce 
With all that makes a sa\age thirst for war, 

Hope, \fcrigcanee, courage, superstitious hate, 

A second foe came on. By this the Piinee 
Could wield his weapon well; and dicaUiiig now 
Lest in protracted combat, he might stand 
Again defenceless, lie put forth his stiength, 

As oft assailing as assaded, andwatcli’d 
Sowell the Tjgcr’s motions, and received 
The Tyger’s blows so waiily, and aimed 
His own so fierce and fast, that in tlie crowd 
Doubt and alarm prevailed, llancpiel grew' 

Pale at her husband’s danger ; and she clasp’d 
Tlie infant to lier breast, w'liom late slic held 
On high, to see his victory. The throng 
Of the beholders silently look’d on ; 

And in thoir silence might at times be heard 
An indrawn breath of terror ; and the Priests 
Angrily murmured, that in evil hour, 

Coanocotzin had indulged the pride 
Of vaunting valour, and from certain death 
Reprieved the foe. 
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But now a murmur rose 
Amid tlie multitude ; and they uho stood 
So thickly throng’d, and with such eager ryes 
Late watch'd the fight, hastily now broke up, 

And with disorder'd speed and sudden arms, 

Kan to the city gates. More eager now. 
Conscious of what had chanced, fought Tlalala ; 
And hope invigorated Madoc’s heart ; 

For well he ween’d Cadwallou was at hand, 
Leading his gallant friends. Aright he ween’d ; 
At iiand Cadwallou was I His gallant fiiends 
Came fioiii the mountains with impetuous speed, 
To save or to revenge. Nor long endured 
Tlie combat now : the Priests ascend the stone, 
And bid thcTygei hasten to defend 
His country and his Gods; and, hand and foot, 
Binding the captive Piiiice, they boar liiin thence 
And lay him m the temple. Tlion his licait 
Resign’d itself to death, and Marine thought 
Of Llaiau and GoorvyI : and he felt 
That death unis dreadful. But not so the King 
Permitted ; but not so had Heaven decreed ; 

For noble was the King of Aztlaii’s heart. 

And pure his tongue from falsehood : he had said, 
That hy the warrior’s death should Madoc die ; 
Nor dared the Pabas violently break 
The irrevocable word. There Madoc lay 
In solitude ; the distant battle reacli’d 
His ear ; inactive and in bonds he lay, 

Expecting the dread issue, and almost 
Wish’d for the perils of the fight again. 
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XV. 

THE BATTLE. 

Not unprepared Caduallon found the sons 
Of Artlan, nor defenceless -weie her walls ; 

But uhen the Biitons’ distant march was seen, 

A ready army issued from her gates, 

And diglit themselves to battle : these the King 
Coaiioootzm had, with timely care. 

And piorident for danger, thus arrayed. 

Forth issuing from the gates, they met tlie foe, 

And with the sound of sonorous instmments, 

And with theirshoutsaudserearasandyells, drovehack 
The Britons' fainter war-cry, as the sw'ell 
Of ocean, flowing onward, rip its course 
Repels the river-stieam. Their darts and stones 
Fell like the rain drops of the summer-shower, 

So fast, and on the lieliiiet and the shield. 

On the strong corselet and the netted mail, 

So innocent they fell. But not in rain 
The howmeir of Deheubarth sent, that day, 

Their iron bolts abroad, those volant deaths 
Descended on the naked multitude, 

And through the chieftain’s quilted gossaiupino, 
Through feathery breastplate and effulgent gold. 
They reach’d the life. 

Brrt soon no interval 
For archer’s art was left, nor scope for flight 
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Of stone from wliirling sling : both hosts, alike 
Impatient for the proof of war, press on ; 

The Aztecas, to shun the arrowy storm, 

Tlic Cyniry, to release their Lord, or heap 
Azthm in ruins, for his monument. 

Spear against spear, and .shield to shield, and breast 
To breast they met ; equal in force of limb 
And strength of heart, in resolute resolve. 

And stubborn effort of determined v’rath : 

The few, advantaged by their iron mail ; 

The V eakllcr arm’d, of near retreat assured 
And succour close at hand, in tenfold troops 
Their foemen overnumbeiing. And of all 
That mighty multitude, did every man 
Of either host, alike inspired liy all 
That stings to will and strengthens to perform, 
Then put forth all his power ; for well they knew 
Azthm that day must triumph or must fall. 

Then sword and mace on helm and buckler rano', 
And hurtling javelins rvhiiT’d along the sky. 

Nor when they hurled the javelin, did the sons 

Of Aztlan, prodigal of weapons, loose 

The lance, to serve them for no second stroke ; 

A line of ample measure still retain’d 
Tlie missile shaft ; and when its iilow was spent, 
Swiftly the dextrous speaimaii coiled tlic string. 
And sped again the artificer of death. 

Rattling, like summer hailstones, they descend. 
But from the Britons’ iron panoply. 

Baffled and blunted, fell ; nor more avail’d 
The stony falchion there, whose broken edge 
Inflicts no second wound ; nor profited. 
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On the strong buckl-^r or the crested helm, 

The knotty club ; though fast, in blinding shorvers. 
Those javelins fl}', those heavy rveapons, fall 
With stunning u eight. Meantime, with uonted 
strength, 

The men of Gv.'j’netli through their fenceless foes 
Those lances thrust, nhosc terrors had so oft 
AfFrayed the Savons, .Tiid uhose home-driven points, 
So oft had pierced the Noiuneii’s knightly arms. 
Little did then Iris pomp of plumes bestead 
The Aitfcca, or glittering prirle of gold, 

Against the tempered stroid; little lus casque, 

Gay with its feathery coronal, or drest 
In graven terrors, when the Britons’ hand 
Di'O vein through helm and head the short-piked mace : 
Or swung its iron weights with shattering sway, 
Which w here they struck, destroj ed. Beneath those 
arms 

The men of A/tlan fell j and whoso dropt 
Dead or disabled, him his eormades bore 
Away with instant caution, lest the sight 
Of those whunt they had slaughtered might inspire 
The foe with hope and cour’age. Fast they fell, 
And fast were resupplied, mair after man 
Succeeding to the death. Nor in tire town 
Did now the sight of their slain eornrtryrnen, 
Momentarily carried in and piled in heaps, 

Awake one thought of fear. Hark I through the 
streets 

Of Aztlan, how frorrr Irorrse to house, and tower 
To tow'er, reiterate, Paynalton’s name 
Calls all her sons to battle ! at whose rratrre 
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All must go forth, and follow to the field 
The Leader of the Armies of the Gods, 

Whom, in his unseen power, Mcxitli now 
Sends out to lead his people. They, in crowds. 
Throng for their weapons to the House of Arras, 
Beneath tlipir guardian Deity preserved. 

Through years of peace ; and tliere the Pahas stood 
Within the temple-court, and dealt around 
The ablution of the Stone of Sacrifice, 

Bidding them with the holy beverage, 

Imbibe diviner valour, strength of arm 
Not to be wearied, hope of victory, 

And certain faith of endless joy in Heaven, 

Their sure reward. . . Oli I happy, cried the Priests, 
Your brethren who have fallen ! already they 
Have joined the company of blessed souls ; 
Already they, with song and harmony, 

And in the dance of beauty, arc gone fortli, 

To follow down his western path of light 
Yon Sun, the Prince of Glory, from the world 
Retiring to tlic Palace of his rest. 

Oh, happy they, who for their country’s cause, 
And for their Gods, shall die tin* bravo man’s death! 
Them will their country consecrate with praise, 
Them will the Gods reward I . . They heard the Priests 
Intoxicate, and from the gate swarmed out. 
Tumultuous to the fight of martyrdom. 

But when Cadwallon every moment saw 
The enemies increase, and witli what rage 
Of drunken valour to the fight tliey rush’d, 

He, against that impetuous attack, 
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be-t bo could, providing, form’d tlie troops 
Of Britain into one eoilectod mass : 

Tlirpc equal sides it offered to the foe, 

Close and compact ; no multitude could break 
The condensed strength : its narrow point prest on, 
Enteiiiig the throng's resistance, like a -wcilne, 

.Still from behind inipell’d. So thought the Chief 
Likeliest the gates of Aztlan might be gain'd, 

And Iloel and the Prince preserved if yet 
Thet' uere among mankind. Nor could the force 
Of hostile thousands break that strength condensed, 
Against whose iron sides the stream of war 
Koll'd unavailing, as the ocean u aves, 

AVliioli idly round some insulated rook 
Foam furious, warning with their .silvery smoke 
The mariner far off. Nor could tlie point 
Of that compacted body, though it bore 
Plight on the foe, and -with united force 
Press’d on to enter, througJi the multitude 
IVin now its difficult way; as where the sea 
Pours through some strait its \iolent waters, swolu 
By inland fresh, vainly the oannen there 
With all their w'cight and strength essay to drive 
Their galley through the pass, the stress and strain 
Availing scarce to stem the impetuous stream. 

And hark ! above the deafening din of fight 
Another shout, heard like the thunder-peal, 

Amid the war of winds ! Lincoya comes. 

Leading the mountain-dwellers. From the shock 
Aztlan recoil'd. And now a second troop 
Of Britons to the town advanced, for war 
VOL. V. 
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Impatient and revenge. Cadwallon these, 

With tidings of their gallant Prince enthrall’d, 

Had suinmoned from the ships. That dreadful tale 
Roused them to fury. Not a man was left 
To guaul the fleet; for who could have endured 
That idle duty ? who could have endured 
The long, inactive, miserable hours, 

And hope and expectation and the rage 
Of maddening anguish ? Ririd led them on ; 

In whom a brother’s love had call’d not up 
More spirit-stirring pain, than trembled now 
In every British heart ; so dear to all 
Was Madoc. On they came ; and Aztlan then 
I-Iad fled appall’d ; but in that dangerous hour 
Her faith preserved her. From the gate her Priests 
Rush’d desperate out, ami to the foremost rank 
Forced their rvild way, and fought with martyr zeal. 
Through all the host contagious fury spread : 

Nor had the sight that hour enabled them 
To mightier ciforts, had Moxitli, clad 
In all his imaged terrors, gone before 
Their way, and driven upon his enemies 
His giant club destroying. Tlien more fierce 
The conflict grew ; the din of arms, the yell 
Of savage rage, the shriek of agony, 

The groan of death, commingled in one sound 
Of undistinguished horrors ; while the Sun, 
Retiring slow beneath the plain’s far verge, 

Shed o’er the quiet hills hia fading light. 
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XVI. 


THE WOMEN. 

Silent and solitary is thy vale, 

Caennadoc, and how melancholy now 
That solitude and silence ! . . Broad noon-day, 

And not a sound of human life is there ! 

The fisher’s net, abandoned in his haste, 

Snays idly in the waters; in the tree, 

Where its last stroke liad pierced, the liatchet hangs ; 
The birds, beside the mattock and tlie spade, 

Hunt in the new-turn’d mould, and fearlessly 
Fly through the eage-uork of the imperfect wall; 
Or through the vacant dwelling’s open door, 

Pass and repass secure. 

In Madoc’s house, 

And on his bed of reeds, Goervyd lies, 

Her face toward the ground. She neither weeps. 
Nor sigiis, nor groans ; too strong her agony 
For outward sign of anguish, and for prayer 
Too hopeless was the ill ; and though, at times, 
The pious exclamation past her lips, 

Thy will be done ! yet was that utterance 
Rather the breathing of a broken heart, 

Than of a soul resigned. Mervyn beside, 

Hangs over his dear mistress silently, 

Having no hope or comfort to hestow, 

X 2 
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Nor auglit but «obs and unavailing toais. 

Tlie womi'ii of Cacrmadoc, liko a flock 
Collected in tlicir panic, stand around 
The bouse of tlicir lost leader ; and they too 
Are mute in their despair. Llaian alone 
Is absent ; wildly batlislio wander’d forth 
To seek her child, and such the general woe, 

That none hatli ni.ark’d her absence. Yet have they, 
Though unprotected llius, no selfish fear; 

The sudden ei'il liad destroyed nil thought, 

All sense, of present danger to tlieniselves, 

Alt foresight. 

Yet now terrors ! Malinal, 

Panting with speed, bursts in, and takes the arms 
Of Madoc down. Gocrvyl, at that sound, 

Started in sudden hope ; but when she saw 
Tlio Azteea, .slie uttered a faint .scieam 
Of wrongful fear, remembering not the proofs 
Of bib tried truth, nor recognizing aught 
In those known fc.aturcs, save tlieir hostile hue. 
But he, by worscr fear abating soon 
Her vain alarm, exclaim’d, I saw a band 
Of Hoamen coming up tho straits, for ill, 

Besure, for Ainalahta leads them on. 

Buckle this harness on, that, being arm’d, 

I may defend the entrance. 

Scarce had she 

Fastened tlie hreast-plate with Jier trembling hands 
When, flying from the sight of men in arms, 

The women crowded in. Hastily he seized 
The shield and spear, and on tlic thre.shold took 
His stand ; hut, waken’d now to provident thoiiglit, 
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Goei'vylj following, helm’d him. Tlirre'w as now 
No time to gild tliebauldiic on; alie held 
Her brother’s swoid, and hade him look to her 
For jiiomiit supply of weapons; in herself 
Being icsolved not idly to abide, 

Nor unprepared of hand or heart to meet 
The issue of the danger, nor to die 
Reluctant now. 

Rightly had they divined 
The Hoaman’b felon puipose. When he heard 
The fate of Madoc, from his mother’s eye 
He mask’d his secret joy, and took his ainib, 

And to the reacue, with the foiemostbaiid, 

Set forth. But soon, upon the way, he told 
The associates of his crime, that now tlir-ii hour 
Of triumph was anived ; Caeiiinidoc, left 
Defenceless, would become, w'lth all its wealth, 

The spoiler’s easy prey, raiment and arms 
And iioii ; skms of that sweet beverage, 

Which to a sense of its own life could stir 
The joyful blood ; the women above all. 

Whom to the forest they might bear away, 

To be their slave.s, if so their pleasure w'as ; 

Or, yielding them to Aztlan, for such prize 
Receive a royal guerdon. Twelve there were. 
Long leagued wdth him in guilt, w ho turn’d aside : 
And they have reach’d Caermadoc now, and now 
Rush onward, where they see the women fly ; 
When, on the threshold, clad in Cimbric arms. 
And with long lance protended, IMalinal 
Rebuffs them from the entrance. At that sight 
Suddenly quail’d, they stood, as midnight thieves 
X 3 
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Who find Iflic raastpi' waking ; but ore long. 
Gathering a boastful courage, as they saw 
No otlicr guard, press’d forward, and essay’d 
To turn his spear aside. Its steady point, 

True to the impelling strength, lield on, and tlirust 
The foremost througli tlio breast, and breath and 
lilnod 

Followed the re-drawn shaft. Nor seem’d the strife 
Unequal now, though, with their numbers, they 
Beleaguer’d in half-ring the door, where he. 

The sole defender, stood. From side to side, 

So well and swiftly did lie veer the lanee. 

That every enemy beheld its point 
Aim'd at himself direct. But chief on one 
Had Malinal his deadly purpose fix’d. 

On Amalahta ; by his death to quell 
The present danger, and ent off the root 
Of many an evil, eertain else to spring 
From that accursed stock. On him Ins eye 
Turn’d with more eager wilfulncss, and dwelt 
With keener ken ; and now, with sudden step 
Bending his body on, at him he drives 
The meditated blow : but that ill Prince, 

As chiefly sought, so chiefly fearing, swerved 
Timely aside ; and ere the Azteca 
llecovered from the fiustrate aim, the spear 
Was seized, and from his hold, by stress and weight 
Of numbers wrench’d. lie, facing still the foe, 
And holding at arm’s length the targe, put back 
His hand, and called Goervyl, and from her 
llceeivcd the .sword : . . in time, for the enemy 
Prest on so near, that having now no scope 
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To raise his arm, he diore the hlacle straight on. 

It entered at the mouth of one n ho stood 
With face aslant, and glanced along the teeth 
Thiough to the ear, then, slivering downwaid, left 
The cheek-flap dangling. Ho, in that same point 
Of time, as if a single impulse gave 
Birth to the double action, dash'd his sliidd 
Against another’s head, with so fierce swing 
And sway of strength, that this third enemy 
Fell atdiis feet. Astounded by such proof 
Of prowess, and by unexpected loss 
Dismayed, the foe gave back, beyond the reach 
Of his strong ann; and there awhile they stood. 
Beholding him at baj', and counselling 
How best to work their vengeance upon him. 

Their «ole opponent. Soon did they behold 
The vantage, overlook’d by hasty hope, 

How vulnerable he stood, his arms and thighs 
Bare for their butt. At once they bent their bows; 
At once ten arrows fled ; seven, shot iii vain. 

Rung on his shield ; hut, with unhajipier mark. 
Two siiafts hung quivering in his leg; a third 
Below the shoulder pierced. Then IMalinal 
Groan’d, not for anguish of his wounds, hut grief 
And agony of spirit ; yet resolved. 

To his last gasp to guard that precious post, 

Nor longer able to endure afoot, 

Fie, falling on his knees, received unliarm’d 
Upon the shield, now ample for defence, 

Their second sliower, and still defied the foe. 

But they, now sure of conquest, haoten’d on 
To thrust him down, and he too felt his strength 

X i 
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Ebbing away. Goervyl, in that hour 
Of horror and despair, collected still, 

Caught him, and by the shoulders drew him in ■ 
And, calling on her conn’adcs, with tlieir help 
Shut to the door in time, and with their wciglit 
Secured it, not their strcngtii ; for she alone, 
Found worthy of her noble ancestry. 

In this emergence felt her faculties 
All present, and heroic strength of lieart, 

To cope with danger and contempt of death. 
Shame on ye, British women ! shame ! exclaim’d 
The daughter of King Owen, as she saw 
The tiembling hands and bloodless countenance 
Palo as sepulchral marble; silent some; 

Others with womani.j]i cries lamenting now 
That ever, in unhappy hour, they left 
Their native land ; . . a pardonable lear ; 

For harlc, the war-whoop I sound, wliereto the howl 
Of tygers or hyenas, heard at night 
By captive from barbarian foes escaped. 

And wandering in tiie patliless wilderness, 

Weie music. Shame on yc I Goervyl cried ; 
Think wliat your fathers were, your husbands what. 
And what your sons should bo ! These savages 
Seek not to wreak on ye inmiediate death ; 

So are ye safe, if safety such as this 
Be worth a thought ; and in tlie interval 
We yet may gain, by keeping to the laiit 
This entrance, easily to be maintain’d 
By us, though women, against foes so few, . . 

Who knows what succour chance, or timely thought 
Of our own friends may seiitl, or Providence, 
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Who fclumljcrotli not? . .While thus she spake, a hand 
In at the window came, of one -viiho sought 
That vtdj to uin the entrance. She dn u out 
The ariou through the ami of Mahnal, 

With gentle care, . . the readiest weapon that, . . 
And held it short abo\ e the honey barli. 

And, adding deeds to words, with all her might 
bhe stahhtid it through the hand. The sudden pain 
Pt'oioked a cry, and back the savage fell, 
Loosening hia hold, and maim’d for further war. 
Nay 1 leave that entrance open ! she e.vclaim'd 
To one who would hav e closed it, . .who comes iievt 
Shall not go thence so cheaply ! . . for she now 
liad taken up a spear to guard that w ay, 

Easilj guarded, cien by female miglit. 

0 heait of proof! what now ai ails thy worth 
And e.\cellent cour.ige ? fur the savage foe, 

With mattock and with spade, for other use 
Design’d, hew now upon the door, and rend 
The wattled sides; and they within shrink hack, 
For now' it splinters through, . . and lo, the way 
Is open to the spioiler ! 

Then once more. 

Collecting his last strength, did Alalinal 
Rise on his knees, and over him the, maid 
Stands w itlt the ready spear, she guarding him 
Who guarded her so w'ell. Roused to new force 
By that exampled valour, and with w'ili 
To achieve one service yet before he died, . . 

If death indeed, as sure he thought, were nigh, . . 
Malinal gathered up his fainting powers ; 

And reaching forward, with a blow that threw 
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His body on, upon the knee he smote 

One Iloaraan more, and brought liim to the ground 

Tlie foe fell over him ; but he, propaied. 

Threw him with sudden jerk aside, and lose 
Upon one hand, and witli the other plunged 
Between his ribs the mortal blade. Meantime 
Ainalalita, rushing in blind eagerness 
To seize Goervyl, set at nought the power 
Of female hands and stooping as he came, 
Beneath her spear-point, thought with lifted arm 
To till 11 the tliyubt aside. But she diew back. 

And lowered at once the spear, with aim so sure. 
That on the front it met luni, and ploughed up 
The whole scalp-length. He, hliiided hy the blood. 
Staggered aside, escaping hy that chance 
A second push, else mortal. And by this, 

The women, learning courage fiom despair. 

And by Goervyl’.s bold e\ainplc hi ml. 

Took heart, and rushing on with one accord, 

D rove out the foe. Then took they hope ; toi then 
They saw but sevmi remain in pliglit for war ; 
And, knowing their own number, in the pride 
Of strength, caught up stones, staves, oi axe, or spear, 
To hostile use converting whatsoe'er 
The hasty hand could seize. Such fierce attack 
Confused the rultian band; nor bad they room 
To aim the arrow, nor to speed the spear. 

Each now beset by many. But (heir Prince, 

Still mindful of Ills purport, call'd to them, . . 
Secure my passage while I bear away 
The White King’s Sister ; having her, the law 
Of peace is in our power. . . Aud on he went 
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Tovaicl Goervyl, and, Autli sudden turn, 

\\'hile on another foe her eye uas fiv'd, 

Ran in upon lier, and sloopt down, and cias-jit 
The maid above the knees, and throning lier 
O^er his shoulder, to the \ alley straits 
Set off: . ■ ill seconded in ill attempt ; 

For now his comiadcs aie too close beset 
To aid their Chief, imd Mervyii hath beheld 
His lady’s peiil. At the sight, inspired 
With force, as if indeed that manly garb 
Had clothed a manly heart, the Page ran on. 

And uitli a Inll-hook striking at his ham, 

Cut the hack sineus. Amalahta fell ; 

The Maid fell with him : and she fiist hath risen, 
While, grovelling on the earth, he gnash'd his teeth 
For agony'. Yet, eien in those pangs, 
Remembering still revenge, lie turn'd and seized 
Goervyl’s skirt, and pluck’d her to the ground. 

And roll'd himself upon her, and essayed 
To kneel upon her breast ; but she elenolfd fast 
His bloody locks, and drew him douii aside, 

Faint now with anguish, and with loss of blood; 
And Mervyn, coming to her help again, 

As once again he rose, around the neck 
Seized him, with throttling giasp, and held him 
dow’n, . . 

Strange strife and horrible, . , till Malinal 
Crawl’d to the spot, and thrust into his groin 
The mortal su ord of Madoc ; he liimself, 

At the same moment, fainting, now no more 
By liis strong w’ill upheld, the service done. 

The few surviving traitors, at the sight 
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Of tiieir fallen Prince and Leader, now too late 
Believed that some diviner power had given 
These female arms strength for their overthiow, 
Themselves proved weak before them, as, of late, 
Their God, by Madoc crush’d. 

Away they fled 

Toward the valley straits ; but in the gorge 
Erillyab met their flight : and then her heart. 
Boding the evil, smote her, and she bade 
Her people seize, and bring them on in bonds, 

For judgement. She herself, with quicken’d pace. 
Advanced, to know the worst ; and o’er the dead 
Casting a lapid glance, she knew her son. 

She knew him by his garments, by the woik 
Of her own hands ; for now his face, besmeared 
And black witli gore, and stiffened in its pangs, 
Bore of the life no .semblance. . . God is good ! 
She cried, and closed her eyelids, and her lips 
Shook, and her couiileiiance changed. But in her 
heart 

She quell’d the nal ural feeling. . . Bear away 
These wretches ! . . to her folio weis she evolaim’d; 
And root them from the earth. Then she approach’d 
Goervyl, who was pale and trembling now, 
Exhausted with past eli'ort ; and she took 
Gently the maiden’s tremulous hand, and said, 

God comfort thee, my Sister 1 At that voice 
Of consolation, from her dreamy state, 

Goervyl to a sense of all her woe 
Awoke, and burst into a gush of tears. 

God comlbrt tliee, my Sister ! cried the Queen, 
Even as Pie strengthems me. I would not raise 
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Pecoitful hope, . . hut in His Hand, even yet, 
The issue hangs ; and He is merciful. 

Yea, daughter of Aberfraw, take thou liope ! 
Tor IMadoc lives ! . . he lives to m ield the sword 
Of lighteous vengeance, and accomplish all. 
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THE DELIVERANCE. 

Madoc. meantime, in bonds and solitude, 

Lay listening to the tumult. I low his heait 
Panted I how then with fruitless stipngth, hestrose 
And stiuggled for enlargement, as the sound 
Of battle from without the city came; 

While all things now were still, nor loot of mau 
Nor voice, in that deserted part, v ere heard. 

At length one light and solitary step 
Approacli’d tlie place; a woman cross’d the door 
From Madoc’s busy mind her image pass’d, 

Quick as I he form that caused it ; but not so 
Did tliu rcmoinl)raiico Hy from Coatel, 

That Madoc lay in bonds. That thought possess’d 
Hei- soul, ami made her, as she garlanded 
The fane of Coatlaiitona with floweis, 

Tremble in strong emotion. 

It was now 

The hour of dusk ; the Pabas all were gone. 

Gone to the battle ; . . none could see her steps ; 
The gate was nigli. A momentary thought 
Shot through her ; she tlel<ayed not to reflect, 

But hastened to the Prince, and took the knife 
Of sacrifice, which by tlic altar hung, 

And cut his bonds, and witli an eager eye. 
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Motioning liaste and silence, to tlte gate 
8he led him. Fast along the forest ttay, 

And fearfully, he followed to the chasm. 

She beckon'd, and descended, and drew out 
From underneath her tcstj a cage, or net 
It rather might be called, so fine tlio tndgs 
Which knit it, wheie confined two fiie-flies gave 
Their lustre. By that light did Aladoc fiist 
Behold the features of his lovely guide ; 

And through the entrance of the cavern gloom, 

He followed in full trust. 

Now have they reach’d 
The abrupt descent ; there Coatel held foith 
Her living lamp, and turning, uith a smile 
Sweet as good Angels wear when tliey present 
Theii mortal charge befoie the throne of Fleaveii, 
She show’d where little Iloel slept below. 

Poor child ! he lay upon that tery spot, 

The last whereto his feet had followed her; 

And, as he slept, his hand was on the bones 
Of one, who yeais agoiie had peiish’d there. 

There, on the jilace wlicie last his wretched eyes 
Could catch the gleam of day. Butwdien the I'oice, 
The well-known voice of IMadoo wakened him, . . 
His Uncle’s voice, . . he started, with a scream 
Which echoed thiough the cavern’s winding length, 
And stretch’d his arms to reach him. Madoc hush’d 
The dangerous transport, raised him up the ascent. 
And followed Coatel again, whose face, 

Though tears of pleasure still were coursing down, 
Betokened fear and haste. Adown the wood 
They went ; and coasting now the lake, her eye 
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First wiiat they sought beheld, a light canoe, 
Mooi’d to tlie bank. Tlioii in her anus she took 
The cliild, and kiss’d him ivitli maternal love. 

And placed Jiiin in the boat; but iihen the Piinee 
With looks mid gestures and impci’feet ivoids 
Such as the look, the gesture, well explain'd, 
Urged her to follow, doubtfully she stood : 

A dread of danger, for the thing she had done. 
Came on her, and Lincoya lose to nuud. 

Almost she had resolved ; but then she thought 
Of her dear father, whom that flight would leave 
Alone in age ; how he Mould weep for her. 

As one among the dead, and to the giave 
Go sorrowing ; or, if over itneie kiioivn 
What she had dared, that on his head the weight 
Of piinisliment would fall. That ilreadful fear 
Resolved her, and she waved her head, anrl raised 
Her hand, to bid the Prince depart in haste, 

With looks whose painful seriousness forbade 
All farther cflort. Yet unwillingly, 

And boding evil, bladoc from the shore 
Push’d off his little boat. She on its m ay 
Stood gazing for a moment, lost in thought, 

Then struck into tlie woods. 

Swift through the lake 

Madoc’s strong arm impell’d the light canoe. 
Fainter and fainter to bis distant oar 
The sound of battle came ; and now the Moon 
Arose in heaven, and poured o’er lake and land 
A soft and mellowing ray. Along the shore 
Llaiaii was wandering with distracted steps, 

And groaning for her child. She saw the boat 
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Appioacli ; and a"* on Madoc's iiakerl limbs, 

And on liis countenance, the moonbeam fell, 

And as she saw the boy in that dim light, 

It seemed as though the Spirits of the dead 
fVeie moving on the waters; and dip stood 
■V\ith open bps that breathed not, and fiVd c^es, 
Watching the unreal shapes : hut when the boat 
Drew nigb, and Madoc landed, and she sail 
Ills 'tep substantial, and the child came near, 
Unable then to move, or speak, or bieathe, 

Down on the sand she sank. 

But who can tell. 

Who comprehend, her agony of ioy, 

When, by the Prince’s caie restored to sense, 

She recognired her cliild, she heard the name 
Of mother from that voice, w Inch, sure, she thought 
Had pour’d upon some Pilest’s remorseless ear 
Its last vain prayer for life ! No tear relieved 
The inauppoi tabic feeling tliat convulsed 
Hci swelling breast. She look’d, and look’d, and felt 
The child, lest some delusion should have mock’d 
Her soul to madness; then the gushing joy 
Burst forth, and with caiesses and with teais 
She mingled broken prayers of thanks to heav^en. 

And now the Prince, when joy had had its course, 
Said to her, Knowest thou the mountain jiath ? 

For I would to the battle. But at that, 

A sudden damp of dread came ov'er her, . . 

0 leave us not ! she cried ; lest haply ill 
Should have befallen ; for I remember now, 

VOL. V. Y 
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How in the woods I spied a savage band 
Making towards Caerniacloc. God forefend 
The evil that I fear ! . . What ! Macloc cried, 
Were yc then left defenceless? . . Slie replied, 

All ran to arms ; there was no time for thought, 
Nor counsel, in that sudden ill ; nor one 
Of all thy people, who could, in that hour, 

Have brook’d home-duty, when thy life or death 
Iluiig on the chance. 

Now God be merciful ! 

Said he ; for of Goervyl then he thought, 

And the cold sweat started at every pore. . . 

Give me the boy ! . , he travels all too slow. 

Then in his arms he took him, anti sped on, 
Suffering more painful terrons, than of late 
His own near death provoked. They held their way 
In silence up the lieights ; and, when at length 
They reached the entrance of the vale, the Prince 
Bade her remain, while he went on, to spy 
The, footsteps of the spoiler. Soon he saw 
Men, in the moonlight, stretch’d upon the ground; 
And quickening then his pace, in worse alarm. 
Along the shade, with cautious step, he moved 
Toward one, to seize Iiis weapons : ’t was a corpse; 
Nor whether, at the sight, to liopo or fear 
Yet knew he. But anon, a steady light, 

As of a taper, seen in his own homo, 

Comforted him ; and, drawing nearer now, 
lie saw his sister on her knees, beside 
The rushes, ministering to a wounded man. 

Safe that the dear one lived, then back he sped 
With joyful haste, and summon’d Llaian on, 
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And in loud talk advanced. Erillyab fir^t 
Came forward at tne bound ; for she had faith 
To trusttlie voice. Tliej- live! they live! she cried; 
God hath redeem’d them ! . . Nor the llaideu yet 
Believed the actual joy ; like one astound, 

Or as if struggling with a dream, she stood, 

Till he came close, and spread his arms, and call'd 
Goervyl . . and she ftdl in his embiaee. 

But Madoc lingered not, his eager soul 
Was in the u ar, in haste he doiin’d his arms ; 

And as he felt liis own good sword again, 

Exulting played his heart. . . Boy, he exclaim’d 
To Mervyii, arm thyself, and follow me ! 

For in this battle we shall break the power 
Of our blood-thirsty foe : and, in thine age, 
Would'bt thou not wish, when young men crowd 
around, 

To hear thee chronicle their fathers’ deeds, 

Would'st thou not v ish to add, . . And I, too, fought 
In that clay’s conflict ? 

Mervyii’s check turn’d pale 
A moment, then, with terror all suffused. 

Grew fever-red. Nay, nay, Goervyl cried, 

He is too young for battles ! . . But the Prince, 
With erring judgement, in that fear-flush’d cheek 
Beheld the glow of enterprising hope, 

And youthful courage. I was such a boy. 

Sister ! he cried, at Couiisyllt; and that day. 

In my first field, with stripling arm, smote down 
Many a tall Saxon. Saidst thou not but now, 

Y 2 
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PIovY br£i\cly in the fight of yesterday, 

He flesh'd his sword,. . and wouldstthoukecphimhere 

And rob liini of ins glory? Sec his cheek ! 

How it halii eriuison’d at the unwoithy thouo'ht! 
Arm I arm ! and to the battle ! 

How her lieart 

Then panted ! liow, Avith late i egret, and vain, 
Scllena wished (ioervyl then had heard 
Tile secret, trembling on lier lijis so oft. 

So oft by sliamc withheld. She thought that now 
She could have fallen uiion her Lady’s neck, 

And told her all ; but Avhen she saw the Prince, 
Imperious shame forbade her, and she felt 
It Avere an easier thing to die than speak. 

Avail’d not noAv regret or female feai 1 
She mail’d her delicate limbs ; bmieath the plate 
Compress’d her bosom ; on lier golden locks 
The helmet’s overheavy load she placed ; 

Hung from her neck theshiold; and, though the sivord 
Which SAVung beside her lightest she had chosen, 
Though in licr liaiid she held the slenderest spear, 
Alike iinAvieldy for the maiden’s grasp. 

The sAvord and ashen lance. But as she touch’d 
Tlie murderous point, an icey shuddei ran 
Through every fibre of her trembling frame ; 

And, overcome by Avomanly terror then, 

The damsel to Goervyl turn’d, and let 
The breastplate fall, and on her bosom placed 
The Lady’s hand, and hid her face, and cried 
Save me I The Avariior, who bclicld the act, 

And heard not the Ioav voice, Avith angry eye 
GloAv’d on the seemly boy of feeble heart. 
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But, in Goervyl, joy had overpnwei'cl 
The vondev ; joy, to find the boy she loved 
Was one, to hoiii her heait vith closer love 
Might cling ; and to her brother she exclaim’d, 

She must not go ! We women in the ^\av 
Have done our paits. 

A moment IMadnc dwelt 
On the false Meivyn, with an eye from whence 
Displeasure did not wholly pass away. 

Nor loitering to resolve Love’s riddle now, 

To Malinal he turn’d, wdiere, on lus couch. 

The wounded youth was laid. . . True friend, said he, 
And brother mine, . . for truly by that name 
I trust to greet thee, , . if in tins near figlit, 

My hour should oveitake me, .. as who knows 
The lot of war ? . . Goervyl hath luy charge 
To quite thee for thy set vice with herself; 

That so thou mayest raise up seed to me 
Of mine own blood, who may inherit here 
The obedience of thy people and of mine. . . 
Malinal took his hand, and to his lips 
Feebly he prest it, saying. One boon more, 

Father and friend, I ask ! . . if thou shouldst meet 
Yuhidthiton in battle, think of me. 
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XVIII. 

THE VICTOllY. 

Meiicifut- God 1 how horrible is night 
Upon the plnin of Aztlan 1 there the shout 
Of battle, the barbarian yell, the bray 
Of dissonant instruments, the clang of arms, 

The sliriok of agony, the groan of death, 

In ono wild uproar and continuous dm. 

Shake the still air; while, oveihead, the Moon, 
Rcgavdloss of the stir of this low tvorhl, 

Holds on her heavenly tvay. .Still unallny’d 
By slaughter raged the battle, iinrelax’d 
By lengthened toil ; anger supplying still 
Stiength undiininish’d for the desperate strife. 
And lo ! where yonder, on the temple top. 
Blazing aloft, the sacrificial fire 
Scene more accurst and hideous than the war. 
Displays to nil the vale ; for whosoe’er 
That night the Aztecas could bear away, 
Hoaman or Briton, thither was he borne; 

And as they stretch’d him on the stone of blood, 
Did the huge tambour of the God, with voice 
Doud as the thunder-peal, and heard as far. 
Proclaim the act of death, more visible 
Than in broad day-light, by those midnight fires 
Distinctlier seen. Sight that with horror fill’d 
The Cyrary, and to mightier efforts roused. 
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Ho^beit, this abliorrecl idolatry 
Work'd for their safety ; the deluded foes. 

Obstinate in their faith, forbeanng sfdl 
The mortal stroke, that they might to the God 
Present the living victim, and to him 
Let the life flow. 

And now the oi ieiit sky 

Glon’d ivith the ruddy- morning, when the Prince 
Came to the field. He lifted up his voice, 

And shouted Macloe ! Madoc ! They who heard 
The cry, astonish'd turn’d ; and when they saw 
The countenance his open helm disclosed, 

They echoed, IMadoc ! Madoc ! Through the host 
.Spread the miraculous joy-, . . Ho lives! ho lives I 
He comes himsell in arms ! . .Lincoya hcaul, 

As ho had raised his arm to strike a foe, 

And stay'd the stroke, and thrust him off, and cried, 
Go tell the tidings to thy countrymen. 

Marine is in the war ! Tell them his God 
Hath set the White King free ! Astonishment 
Seized on the Aztec<a; on all who heard, 
Ama/ement and dismay ; and Madoc now 
iStood in the foremost battle, and his sword, . . 

His own good sword, . . flash'd like the sudden death 
Of lightning in their eyes. 

The King of Aztlan 

Heard and beheld, and in his noble heart 
Heioic hope arose. Forward he moved, 

And in the shock of battle, front to front, 
Encountered Madoc. A strong- statured man 
Coaiiocotzin stood, one well who knew 
The way^s of war, and never yet in fight 
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Had found an equal foe. Adovvn his back 
Hung the long robe of feathered royalty; 

Gold fenced his arms and legs ; upon his holm 
A sculptured snake protends the arrowy tongue • 
Around a coronal of plumes arose, 

Brighter tlian beam tlie rainbow hues of light, 

Or than the evening glories which the sun 
Slants o’er tlie moving many 'Colour’d sea, 

Such their surpassing beauty; bells of gold 
Emboss’d liis glittering helmet, and where’er 
Their sound W'as heard, theie lay the press of wav. 
And Death was busiest there. Over the breast, 
And o'er the golden breastplate of the King, 

A feathery cuirass, beautiful to eye, 

Light as tlie robe of peace, yet strong to sai e ; 

Por tlie sharp faulchioii’s baffled edge would glide 
From its smooth softness. On his arm he held 
A buckler overlaid with beaten gold; 

And so he stood, guarding his thighs and legs, 

His brea'it and shoulders also, with the length 
Of his broad shield. 

Opposed, in mail complete, 
Stood Madoc in his .strength. The flexile chains 
Gave play to his full muscles, and displayed 
How broad his shoulders, and his ample brea.st. 
Small was his shield, there broadest where it fenced 
The well of lil'e, and gradual to a point 
Lessening, steel-strong, and wieldy in his grasp. 

It bore those blazoned eaglets, at whose sight, 
Along the Marches, or wliere holy Dee 
Through Costrian pastures rolls his tamer stream, 
So oft the yeoman had, in days of yore. 
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Cursing his perilous tenure, wound tho horn, 

And warden from the castle-touer rung out 
The loud alarum-bell, heard far and wide. 

Upon his helm no sculptured dragon sate. 

Sate 110 fantastic terrors ; a white ] lume 
Nodded above, far-seen, floating like foam 
Upon the stream of battle, always where 
The tide ran strongest. Man to man opposed. 

The Sea Lord and the King of Aztlan stood. 

Fast on the intervening buckler fell 
The Azteca’s stone faulcliion. Who hath watch’d 
The midnight lightnings of the summer storm, 
That with their awful blaze, irradiate heaven, 

Then leave a hlacker night ? so quick, so fierce, 
Flash’d IMadoo’s sword, which, like the serpent's 
tongue, 

Seemed double, in its rapid whirl of light. 

Unequal arms ! for on the British shield 
Avail'd not the stone faulcliion’s brittle edge, 

And in the golden buckler, Aladoc’s sword 

Bit deep. Coaiiocotzin saw, aud dropt 

The unprofitable weapon, and received 

His ponderous cl ub, . . that cl ub, beneath whose force. 

Driven by his father’s arm, Tepollomi 

Had fallen subdued, . . and fast and fierce he drove 

The massj" weight on Madoc. From his shield, 

The deadening force communicated ran 

Up his stunn'd arm ; anon, upon his helm, 

Crashing, it came ; . . his eyes shot fire, his brain 

Swam dizzy, . . he recoils, . . he reels, . . again 

The club descends. 
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Tliilt danger to himself 
Recall’d the Lord of Ocean. On he sprung. 
Within the falling wc.apon’s curve of death, 
Shunning its frustrate aim, and breast to breast 
He grappled with the King. The pliant mail 
Rent to his straining limbs, while plates of gold, 

The feathery robe, the buckler’s amplitude, 
Cumbered the Azteca, and from his arm, 

Clench’d in the Briton’s mighty grasp, at once 
He dropt the impeding buckler, and let fall 
’The unfastened club ; whieh when the Prince beheld. 
He thrust him off, and ilvauing back resumed 
The sword that from his wrist suspended hung, 
And twice ho smote the King; twice from the quilt 
Of pinnies the iron glides ; and lo I the King, 

So well his soldiers watch their monarch’s need. 
Shakes iii his hand a spear. 

But now a cry 

Burst on tlic oar of Madoc, and he saw 
Through opening ranks, where llrion was convey'd 
A captive, to his death. Grief tlicn and shame 
And rage inspired him. With a mighty blow 
He cleft Coaiiocotziii’s helm ; exposed 
The moiiaveh stood again the thnnder-stroke 
Came on him, and he fell. . . The innltitudc, 
Forgetful of their country and themselves, 

Crow'd round their dying King. Madoc, whose eye 
Still follow’d Uiien, call’d upon his men. 

And tlirougli tlie broken army of the foe, 

Prest to his rescue. 

But far off the old man 
Was borne with furious speed. Ririd alone 
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Pursued his path, and through the thick of -vvar 
Close on the captors^ with a\enging s-vvord, 

Follow’d right on, and tliiough the multitude, 

And through the gate of Aztlan, made Ins uaj^ 

And through the streets, till, from the teiiiple-ruouiicl. 

The press of Pahas and the populace 

Repell'd him, -ndiile the old man was hurried up. 

Hark! that infernal tambour I o'er the lake 

Its long loud thunders roll, and through the hills. 

Awakening all their echoes. Ye accurst. 

Ye blow the fall too soon I Ye Dogs of Flell, 

The Plart is yet at bay ! . . Thus long the old man. 
As one exhausted or resign’d, had lain, 

Resisting not ; but at that knell of death. 

Springing with unexpected force, he freed 
His feet, and shook the Pabas from their hold, 
And, with his armed hand, between the eyes 
Smote one so sternly, that to earth he fell, 
Bleeding, and all astound. A man of proof 
Was Uricn in his day, thought worthiest, 

In martial thewes and manly discipline, 

To train the sons of Owen. He had lost 
Youth's supple slight ; yet still the skill remain’d, 
And in his stiffen’d limbs a strength, which yet 
Might put the young to shame, .'knd now he sot 
His back against the altar, resolute 
Not as a victim by the knife to die, 

But in the act of battle, as became 
A man grown grey in arms : and in his heart 
There wms a living hope ; for now he knew 
That Madoc lived, nor could the struggle long 
Endure against that arm. 
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Soon was tlie way 

Laid open by the sword ; for side by side 
Tile brethren of Aberfraw mow’d their path ; 

And, following close, the Cyniry drive along, 

Till on the summit of the mound, their cry 
Of victory rings aloud. The temple floor. 

So often which had reek’d with innocent blood, 
Hecks now with righteous slaughter. Franticiy, 

In the wild fury of their desperate zeal, 

ThePriestscrowdvoundthcGod, and with their knives 

Hack at the foe, and call on him to save ; . . 

At the altar, at the Idol’s feet they fall. 

Nor with less frenzy did the multitude 
Flock to defend their God. Fast as they fell. 

Now victims rush’d upon the British sword j 
And sure that day had rooted from the earth 
The Aztccus, and on their conquerors drawn 
Promiscuous ruin, had not Mndoc now 
Beheld from whence the fearless ardour sprang;., 
They saw Mcxitli ; momently they hoped 
That he would rise in vengeance. Madoc seized 
A massy club, and from his azure throne 
Shattered the giant idol. 

At tliat sight 

The men of Aztlan jiauso ; so was their pause 
Dreadful, as when a multitude expect 
The Earthquake’s second shock. But when they saw 
Eartli did not open, nor the temple fall 
To crush their impious enemies, dismay’d, 

They felt themselves forsaken by their Gods ; 
Then from their temples and their homes they fled, 
And, leaving Aztlan to the conqueror. 
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Soii?lit tlie near city, flliitlier they had sent 
Their women, timely saved. 

But Tlalala, 

Witli grow ing fury as tiie danger grew, 

Raged in the liattle ; but Yuhultidton 

Still with calm courage, till no liope remain'd. 

Fronted tlie rusliing foe. Wlien all waa vain. 

When hack within the gate Cachvallon’s force 
Resistless had coinpeU’d them, then the Chief 
Call’d on the Tyger, . . Let us bear from hence 
The dead Ocellopan, the slaughter'd King ; 

Not to the Strangers should their bones he left, 

0 Tlalala ! . . The Tyger wept with rage. 

With generous anger. To the place of death, 
W^liere, side by side, the noble dead were stretch’d, 
They fought tlieir way. Eiglit warriors join’d their 
shields ; 

On these, a bier which well beseem'd the dead. 

The lifeless Chiefs were laid. Yuhidthiton 
Call’d on the people, . . Men of A,ctlan ! yet 
One effort more I Bear hence Ocellopan, 

Bear hence the body of your noble King ! 

Not to the Strangers should their bones he left ! 
That whoso heard, with wailing and loud cries, 
Brest round the body-bearers ; few indeed, 

For few W'cre they who in that fearful hour 
Had ears to hear, . . but with a holy zeal. 

Careless of death, around the bier they ranged 
Their brdw'ark breasts. So toward the farther gate 
They held their steady -rvay, while outermost, 

In unabated valour, Tlalala 

Faced, with Yuhidthiton, the foe’s pursuit. 
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Vain valour then, and fatal piety, 
iis the fierce conquerors boic on their retreat 
If Madoc had not seen their perilous strife : 
lleinembering Maliiial, and m his heart 
Honouring a gallant foe, lie call’d aloud, 

And hade his people cease the hot purt-uit. 
So, through tlte city gate, they bore away 
The dead ; and, last of all their countrymen, 
Leaving their homos and temples to the foe 
Yuhidthiton and Tlalala retired. 
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XIX. 

THE FUNERAL. 

SoLTHWAiiD of Aztlau stood beside the Lake, 

A city of the Aztecas, by name 
Patamba. Thither, from the first alarm, 

The nomeu and infirm old men were sent, 

And cliildreu : thither tliey who from the fight. 
And from the fall of Aztlan, had escaped. 

In scattered bands repair’d. Their City lost. 

Their Monarch slain, their Idols overthio«n, .. 
These tidings spread dismay ; but to dismay 
tiucceeded horror soon, and kindling rage, 

Florror, by each new circumstance increased, 

By numbers, rage embolden’d. Lo I to the town, 
Lamenting loud, a numerous train approach. 

Like mountdiii torrents, swelling as they go. 

Borne rii the midst, upon the bier of shields, 

The noble dead were seen. To tenfold grief 
That spectacle provoked, to tenfold -wrath 
That anguish stung them. With their yells and groans 
Curses arc mix’d, and threats, and bitter vows 
Of vengeance full and speedy. From the wreck 
Of Aztlan who is saved ? TezozomoCj 
Chief servant of the Gods, their favoured Priest, 
The voice by wdrom they speak ; young Tlalala, 
Whom even defeat with fresher glory crowns ; 

And full of fame, their country’s rock of strength. 
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Yuliidtliiton : liiiii to their sovereign slain 
Allied in blood, mature in wisdom him. 

Of valour unsurj^nssable, b}'- all 
Beloved and honour’d, him the general voice 
Acclaims their King ; hiin they demand, to lead 
Tlicir gathered foicc to battle, to revenge 
Their Lord, their (lods, their kinsmen, to ledeenx 
Their altars and tlieir country. 

But the dead 

First from the nation’s gratitude require 
Tlic riles of death. On mats of mountain palm, 
Wrought of rare texture and of richest hues, 

The .slangliter’d warriors, .side Ijy sidi', were laid ; 
Their bodies wrapt in many-colour'd robes 
Of gossampine, bedeck’d with gems and gold. 
The livid paleness of the countenance, 

A mask conceal’ d, and hid their ghastly wonnds. 
The Pabas stood around, and one by one, 

Placed in their hands the sacred aloe leaves, 
With mystic forms and characters inscribed ; 
And as each leaf was given, Tezozonioc 
Address’d the dead, . . So may ye .safely pass 
Between the mountains, whicli in endless war 
Hurtle, with horrilrlc uproar and frush 
Of rooks that meet in battle. Arm’d with this, 
In safety shall ye walk along the road. 

Whore the Great Serpent from his lurid eyes 
Shoots lightening, and across the guarded way 
Vibrates his tongue of fire. Receive the third, 
And cros.s the waters whore the Crocodile 
In vain expects his prey. Your passport this 
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Through the Eight Deberts; through theEightHilh 
this ; 

And this be your defence against the Wind, 

Whose fury sveeps like dust the upiooted rocks, 
Whose keenness cuts tlie soul. Yc noble Dead, 
Piotectcd with these potent amulets, 

Soon shall your Spirits reach triumphantly 
The Palace of the Sun ! 

The funeral train 

Moved to Me'sitli’b temple. First on high 
The noble dead u ere borne ; in loud lament 
Then follow’d all by blood allied to them. 

Or by affection's voluntary ties 
Attach'd more closely, brctliien, kinsmen, wives. 
The Peers of Aztlan, all who from the suord 
Of Britain had escaped, honouring the rites, 

Came clad in rich array, and bore the arms 
And ensigns of the dead. The slaves went last, 
And dwarfs, the pastime of the living chiefs, 

In life their sport and mockery, and in death 
Their victims. Wailing and w itli funeral hymns. 
The long procession mov ed. iVIexitli’s Priest, 

With all his servants, from the temple-gate 
Advanced to meet the train. Two piles were built 
Within the sacred court, of odorous wood, 

And rich with gums; on these, with all their robes. 
Their ensigns and their arms, they laid the dead. 
Then lit the pile. The rapid light ran up, 

Up flamed the fire, and o’er the darken'd sky 
Sweet clouds of incense curl’d. 

The Pahas then 

Perform’d their bloody office. First they slew 
VOL. V. z 
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The women whom the slaugliter’d most had loved 
Who most had loved the dead. Silent they went' 
Toward the fatal stone, resisting not, 

Nor sorrow'ing, nor dismay’d, but, as it seem’d, 
Stunii’d, senseless. One alone there was, whose cheek 
Was flush’d, whose eye was animate with fim ; 

Her most in life Coanocotzin prized, 

By ten years’ love endear’d, his counsellor, 

Ilis friend, the partner of his secret thoughts; 
Such had she been, such merited to be. 

She as she bared her bosom to the knife. 

Call’d on Yuhidtliiton. . . Take heed, O Kins ! 
Aloud she cried, and pointed to the Priests, 
Beware these wicked men 1 they to the war 
Forced my dead Lord. . . Thou know'est,und I kiioiv, 
Ho loved the Strangers ; that his noble mind. 
Enlighten’d by (heir lore, had w’illingly 
Put down these cui’sed altars! . . As she spake. 
They dragg’d her to the stone... Nay! nay! sheened, 
Tlicrc needs not force I I go to join my Lord I 
His blood and mine be on you ! . . Ere s'he ceased, 
The knife was in her breast. Tezozonioc, 
Trembling with rage, held up toward the Sun 
I-Ier recking heart. 

The dwarfs and slaves died last. 
That bloody office clone, they gathered up 
The ashes of the dead, and coffer’d them 
Apart ; the tei'th with them, which uncoiisumed 
Among the ashes lay, a single lock 
Shorn from the corpse, and his lip-emerald 
Now held to be the Spirit’s flawless heart, 

In better worlds. The Priest then held on high 
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The little ark -nhicli slirined his last remains, 

And call’d upon the people; . . Aztecas, 

This was your King, the bountiful, the brave, 
Coanocotzin 1 INIen of Aztian, hold 
His memory holy I learn from him to love 
Your country and your Gods; for them to live 
Like him, like him to die. So from yon Heaven, 
Where in the Spring of Light his Spirit bathes, 
Often shall he de-cend ; hover above 
On evening clouds, or plumed vv ith rainbow wing.. 
Sip honey from the flowers, and warble joy. 
Honour his memory ! emulate his wmrth ! 

So saying, in the temple-tower he laid 
The relies of the King. 

These duties done. 

The living claim their care. Ilis birth, his deeds. 
The general lore, the general voice, ha\e mark’d 
Yuhidthiton for King. Bare-headed, bare 
Of foot, of limb, scarfed only round the loins. 

The Chieftain to Mexitli's temple moved, 

And knelt before the God. Tezozomoc 
King over Aztlan there anointed him, 

And ov'er him, from hallowed cedar-branch. 
Sprinkled the holy water. Then the Pi'iest 
In a black garment robed him, tigured white 
With skulls and bones, a garb to emblem war. 
Slaughter, and ruin, his imperial tasks. 

Next in his hand the Priest a censer placed ; 

And while he knelt, directing to the God 
The steaming incense, thus address’d the King i 
Chosen by the people, by the Gods approved. 

Swear to protect thy subjects, to maintain 
z 2 
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The worship of thy fathers, to observe 
Their laws, to make the Sun pursue his course, 
Tlie clouds descend in rain, the rivers hold 
Their wonted channels, and the fruits of earth 
To ripen in their season; Swear, 0 King! 

And prosper, as thou boldest good thine oath. 

He raised his voice, and swore. Then on his brow 
Tezozomoc the crown of Azthm placed ; 

And in the robe of emblem’d royalty, 

Preceded by the golden wands of state, 
Yuhidtliiton went fortli, anointed King. 
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THE DEATH OF COATED. 

When now the multitude beheld their King, 

In gratulations of reiterate joy 
They shout his name, and bid him lead them on 
To vengeance. But to answer that appeal 
Tezozomoo advanced. . . Oh 1 go not forth, 

Cried the Chief Paba, till the land be purged 
From her offence ! No God will lead ye on, 

While there is guilt in Atzlan, Let the Priests 
Who from the ruined city have escaped, 

And all who in her temples have perform’d 
The ennobling service of her injured Gods, 

Gather together now. 

He spake ; the train 

Assembled, priests and matrons, youths and maids. 
Servants of Heaven 1 aloud the Arch-Priest began, 
The Gods had favour’d Aztlaii ; bound for death 
The White King lay : our countrymen were strong 
In battle, and the conquest had been ours, . . 

I speak not from myself, but as the Powers, 

Whose voice on earth I am, impel the truth, . . 

The conquest had been ours; but treason lurk’d 
In Aztlan, treason and foul sacrilege ; 

And therefore were her children in the hour 
Of need abandon’d ; therefore were her youth 
z 3 
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Cut down, her altars therefore overthrown. 

The White King, whom yo saw upon the Stone 
Of Sacrifice, and whom ye held in bonds. 

Stood in the foremost fight and slew your Lord. 
Not by a God, 0 Aztocas, enlarged 
Broke he his bondage I by a mortal hand, 

An impious, sacrilegious, ti’aitorous hand, 

Your city was betray’d, your King was slain, 
Your shrines polluted. The insulted Power, 

He who is terrible, beheld the deed, 

And now he calls for vengeance. 

Stern he spake. 

And from Mexitli’s altar bade the Priest 
Bring fortli tlie sacred water. In his hand 
He took the vase, and lield it up, and cried, 
Accurst be he who did this deed ! Accurst 
The father who begat him, and the breast 
At which he fed 1 Death be his portion now, 
Eternal infamy his lot on earth, 

His doom eternal horrors ! Let his name. 

From sire to son, be in the people’s mouth, 
'Ihrough every generation I Let a curse 
Of deep and pious and effectual hate. 

For ever follow the detested name ; 

And every curse inflict upon his soul 
A stab of mortal anguish. 

Then he gave 

The vase. . . Drink one by one I the innocent 
Boldly ; on them the water hath no power ; 

But let the guilty tremble I it shall flow 
A draught of agony and death to him, 

A stream of fiery poison. 
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Coatcl ! 

What were tliy horrors when the fatal vase 

Past to thy trial, . . when Tezozomoc 

Fixed his keen eye on thee ! A deathiness 

Came over her, . . her blood ran back, . . her joints 

Shook like tlie palsy, and the dreadful cup 

Droptfromher conscious hold. ThePriest exclaim’d. 

The hand of God ! the avenger manifest ! 

Drag her to the altar ! . . At that sound of death 
The life forsook her limbs, and down she fell. 
Senseless. They dragg’d her to the Stone of Blood, 
All senseless as she lay ; . . in that dread hour 
Nature was kind. 

Tezozomoc then cried, 

Bring forth the kindred of this wretch accurst, 
That none pollute the earth ! An aged Priest 
Came forth and answered, There is none but I, 

The father of the dead. 

To death with him ! 

Exclaim’d Tezozomoc ; to death witli him ; 

And purify the nation ! . . But the King 
Permitted not that crime. . . Chief of the Priests, 
If he be guilty, let the guilty bleed, 

Said he ; hut never, while I live and reign, 

The innocent shall suffer. Hear him speak ! 

Hear me I the old man replied. That fatal day 
I never saw my child. At morn she left 
The city, seeking flowers to dress the shrine 
Of Coatlantona ; and that at eve 
I stood among the Pabas in the gate, 

Blessing our soldiers, as they issued out, 

Z if 
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Let them who saxv bear witness. . . Txro came forth 
And testified Aculhua spake the words 
Of truth. 

Full xvell I know, the old man pursued 
My daughter loved the Strangers, . . that her heart 
Was not with Aztlan ; but not I the cause 1 
Ye all remember hoxv the Maid xvas given, . . 

She being, in truth, of all our Maids the flower, 

In spousals to Lincoya, him who fled 

From .saciiflce. It xvas a misery 

For me to see my only child condemn’d 

In early xvidowhood to waste her youth, . . 

My only and my beautifulleat gii 1 1 
Chief of the Priests, you order’d ; I obeyed. 

Not mine the fault, if when Lincoya lied, 

And fouglit among tlie enemies, iicr lieart 
Was with her husband. 

He is innocent I 
He .shall not die I Yuhidthiton exclaim’d. 

Nay, King Yuhidtliiton ! Aculhua cried, 

I merit deatli. My country overthrown, 

My daughter .slain, alike demand on me 
That justice. When her years of ministry 
Vow’d to the temple had expired, my love. 

My selfiisli love, still suffer’d her to give 
Her youth to me, by filial piety 
In widowhood detain’d. That selfish crime 
Heavily, . . heavily, . . do I expiate I 
But I am old ; and she xvas all to mo. 

O King Yuhidthiton, I ask for death ; 

In mercy, let me die I cruel it were 
To bid me waste away alone in age. 
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By the slow pain of grief. . . Give me the knife 
Which pierced my daughter’s bosom ' 

The old man 

Moved to the altar ; none opposed his way ; 

With a firm liand he buned in his heait 
The reeking flint, and fell upon his child. 
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XXI. 

THE SPORTS. 

A transitory gloom that sight of death 
Impress’d upon the assembled multitude ; 

Rut soon tlie brute and unreflecting crew 
Turn’d to their sports. Some bare their olive limbs, 
And in tlie race contend ; with hopes and fears 
Whicli rouse to rage, some urge the mimic wav. 
Here one upon liis ample shoulders bears 
A comrade’s weight, upon whose head a third 
Stands poised, like Mercury in act to fly. 

Two others balance here on their shoulders 
A bifork'd beam, while on its lieight a third 
To nimble cadouco shifts hi,s glancing feet, 

And shakes a plume aloft, and wheels around 
A wreath of bells with modulating sway. 

Here round a lofty mast the dancers move 
Quick, to quick music ; from its top affiv’d. 

Each holds a coloured cord, and as they weave 
The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 

The cliccquer’d network twists around the tree 
Its intertexture of harmonious hues. 

But now a shout went forth, the Flyers mount, 
And from all meaner sports the multitude 
Flock to their favourite pastime. In the ground, 
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Branchless and bark’d, the trunk of some tall pine 
Is phinted ; near its summit a stjuarc frame ; 

Four cords pass through the perforated square, 
And fifty times and twice around the tree, 

A mjstic number, are entwined above. 

Four Aztecas, equipp’d with wings, ascend, 

And round them bind the ropes ; anon they wavt- 
Their pinions, and upborn on spreading plumes 
Launch on the air, and vrlieel in circling flight, 

The lengthening cords untwisting as they fly. 

A fifth above, upon the perilous point 
Dances, and shakes a flag ; and on the frame, 
Others the while maintain their giddy stand, 

Till now, with many a round, the wheeling cords 
Draw near their utmostlength, and toward the ground 
The aerial oirclers speed ; then down the ropes 
They spring, and on their way from line to line 
Pass, while the shouting multitude endure 
A shuddering admiration. 

On such sports. 

Their feelings center'd in the joy of sight, 

The multitude stood gazing, when a man, 
Breathless, and with broad eyes, came running on, 
His pale lips trembling, and his bloodless clieek 
Like one who meets a lion in his path. 

The fire ! tlie fire ! the temple ! he exclaim’d ; 
Mexitli ! . . They, astonish’d at his words. 

Hasten toward the wonder, . . and behold! 

The inner fane is sheeted white with fire. 

Dumb with affright they stood; the enquiring King 
Look'd to Tezozomoc ; the Priest replied, 

I go ! the Gods protect me ; . . and tliercwith 
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He entered boldly in the house of flame. 

But instant bounding with inebriate joy, 

Ho issues forth. . . The God ! the God ! he cries 
Joy ! . . joy ! . . the God ! . . tlic visible hand of Heaven! 
Eepressing tlien his transport, . . Ye all know 
How that in Aztlan Madoc’s impious hand 
Destroyed Mexitli’s imago; . . it is here, 
Unbroken, and the same I . Towaid the gate 
They press ; they soc the Giaut Idol there, 

The seipcnt gilding him, his neck with hearts 
Beaded, and in his liand the club, . . even such 
As oft in Aztlan, on his azure throne, 

They had adored the God, they see him now. 
Unbroken and the same ! . . Again the Priest 
Enter’d; again a second joy inspired 
To frenzy all around ; .. for forth ho came, 
Shouting with new delight, . . for in his hand 
The banner of the nation he upliekl. 

That banner to their fathers sent from Heaven, 

By them abandoned to the conqueror. 

He motion’d silence, and the crowd were still, 
People of Aztlan ! he began, when first 
Your fathers from their native land went forth, 

In search of betLer seats, this banner came 
From Heaven. The Famine and the Pestilence 
Had been among them ; in tlieir hearts the spring 
Of courage was dried up : with midnight fires 
Radiate, by midnight thunders lieralded, 

This banner came from Heaven ; and with it came 
Health, valour, victory. Aztocas ! again 
The God restores the blessing. To the God 
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Move now in solemn dance of grateful joy; 

Evalt for him the song. 

They form’d the dance, 
They laised the hymn, and sung Hevitli's praise. 
Glory to thee, the Great, the Terrible, 

Me\itli, guardian God 1 . . From rv lienee art thou, 

0 Son of Mystery? From whence ait thou. 

Whose sire tliy Mother knew not ? She at eve 
Walk’d in the temple court, and saw from Heaven 
A plume descend, as bright and beautiful, 

As if some spirit had embodied there 
The rainbow hues, or dipt it in the light 
Of setting suns. To her it floated down , 

She placed it in her bosom, to bedeck 
The altar of the God ; she sought it there; 

Amazed she found it not ; amazed she felt 
Another lite infused. . . From whence art thou, 

0 Son of Mystery? From whence art thou, 

Whose sire thy Mother knew not? 

Grief was hers, 

Wonder and grief, for life was in her womb. 

And her stern children with revengeful eyes 
Beheld their mother’s shame. She saw their froivns, 
She knew their plots of blood. Wlieie shall she look 
For succour, when hei sons conspire her death ? 
Wlieie hope for comfort, when her daughter whets 
The impious knife of murder? . . From her womb 
The voice of comfort came, the timely aid : 

Alieady at her bieast the blow vvas aim’d, 

When forth Mexltli leapt, and in his hand 
The angry suear, to punish and to save. 
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Glory to tliee, the Great, the Terrible, 

Mexitli, guardian God ! 

Aiise and save, 

Mexitli, save tliy people I Dreadful one, 

Arise, redeem tliy city, and levengc ! 

An impious, an iiiipeiietrablc foe. 

Hath blacken’d thine own altais, with the blood 
Of tlimc own priests; hath dash’d thine Image down, 
In vain did valour’s naked bieast oppose 
Tlieir miglity arms ; in vain the feeble sword 
Oil their Iiiipeiietrablc mail m as driven. 

Not against thoc. Avenger, shall those arms 
Avail, nor thiit impenetrable mail 
Resist tlie fiery arrows of thy wrath. 

Arise, go forth in anger, and destroy I 
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THE DEATH OF LINCOYA. 

Aztlan, meantime, presents a hideous scene 
Of slaughter. The hot sunbeam, iii her streets, 
Faich’d thebloodpools; theslainwere heap'd in bills ; 
The Victors, stretch’d in every little shade, 

With unhelm’d heads, reclining on their shields. 
Slept the deep sleep of ueaiiness. Ere long. 

To needful labour li'ing, from the gates 
They drag the dead ; and ruth united toil, 

Thej dig upon the plain the general grave. 

The grave of thousands, deep and wide and long. 
Ten such they delved, and o’er the multitudes 
Who levell’d with the plain the deep-dug pits, 

Ten monumental hills they heap’d on high. 

Next horroi heightening joy, they overthrew' 

The skull-built tovv'ers, the files of human heads, 
And earth to earth consign’d them. To the flames 
They cast the idols, and upon the wind 
Scatter’d their aslies ; then the temples fell, 

Whose black and putndii allsvvere sealed with blood, 
And not one stone of those accursed piles 
Was on another left. 

Victorious thus 
In Aztlan, it behoved the Cyinry now 
There to collect their strength, and there await. 
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Or tlience with centei-ecl numbers urge, the to. 
For this was Ririd missioned to tlie ships, 

For this Lincoyii from the hills invites 
Erillyab ami her tribe. There did not breathe. 
On this wide world, a hapiiier iiiau that day 
Than young Lincoya, when from their retreat 
Ho bade his countrymen come repossess 
The land of their foicf.ithers; proud at heart 
To think hovv great a part himself had borne 
In their icvcnge, and that beloved one. 

The gentle saviour of the Prince, whom well 
lie knew his own dear love, and for the deed 
Still dearer loved the dearest. Round the youth, 
Women and children, the infirm and old, 

Gather to hoar his tale ; and as tliey stood 
With eyes of sL(>ady wonclei, outstretch’d necks, 
And open lips of listening eagerness, 

Fast play’d the tide of triumph in his veins, 
Flu.sh’d his brown check, and kindled his dark eye. 


And now, rcpo.sing from his toll awhile, 
Lincoya, on a crag above the straits. 

Sate underneath a tree, whose twinkling leaves 
Sung to the gale at noon. Ayayaca 
Sate by liitn in the shade : the old man had loved 
Tlie youth beside him from Ids boyhood up, 

And still would call him boy. They sate and watch’d 
The laden bisons winding down the way, 

The multitude who now with joy forsook 
Their desolated dwellings ; and their talk 
Was of the day.s of sorrow, when they groan’d 
Beneath the intolerable yoke, till sent 
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By the Great Spirit o’er the pathless deep, 

Prince iMadoc the Deliverer came to sa^ e. 

As thus they coiuiiiuned, came a woman up, 
Seeking Lincoya ; *twas Aculhiia’'i slave, 

The nurse of Coatel. Her vietched eye, 

Her pale and livid countenance foretold 
Some tale of misery, and his life-blood ebb'd 
In ominous fear. But when he heard her words 
Of death, lie seized the lance, and raised his arm 
To strike tlie blow of eomfoi t. 

The old man 

Cauttht his uplifted hand. . . O’er-hasty boy. 

Quoth he, legain her yet, if she was dear! 

Seek thy beloved in the Land of Souls, 

.4nd bt'g her from the Gods. The Gods vill hear. 
And ill just recompense of love so true 
llestore their charge. 

Tlie miserable youth 
Turned at his words a hesitating eye. 

I knew a prisoner, . . so the old man pursued. 

Or hoping to beguile the youth’s despair 
With tales that suited tlie despair of youth. 

Or credulous himself of what lie told, . . 

I knew a prisoner once who welcomed death 
With merriment and songs and joy of heart, 
Because, he said, the friends rvhom he loved best 
Were gone before him to the Land of Souls ; 

Not would they to resume their mortal state, 

Even when the Keeper of the Land allowed, 
Forsake its pleasures; therefore he rejoiced 
To die and join them there. I question'd him, 

How of these hidden things unknowable 
A A 
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So certainly he spake. The man replied, 

One of our nation lost the maid he loved, 

Nor would he bear Ins sorrow, . . being one 
Into whose heai’t fear never found a way, . , 

But to the Country of tJie Dead pursued 
Her spjirit. Many toils he uudciwent. 

And many dangers gallantly surpas.s’d. 

Till to the Country of the Dead ho came. 

Gently the Guardian of the Land received 
The living suppliant; listen’d to his prayer. 

And gave him back the Spiiit of the Maid. 

But from that happy country, from the songs 
Of joyance, from the splendour-sparkling dance, 
Unwillingly compell’d, the Maiden’s Soul 
Loathed to rorturn ; and ho was warn’d to guard 
The .subtle captive well and warily, 

'nil ill her mortal tenement rolodgert, 

Earlhly delights might win her to remain 
A sojourner on earth. Such lessoning 
The lluhu' of the Souls departed gave ; 

And miiidl'ul of his charge the adveuturer brought 
Ills subtle captive home. There underneath 
The shelter of a hut, his fiieiids had watch’d 
The Maiden’, s eorjise, .secured it from tlie sun. 
And fann’d away tlio insect su arms of heaven. 

A busy hand niarr'd all the enterprize: 

Curious to see the Spirit, he unloosed 
The knotted bag which held her, and she fled. 
Lincoya, thou art brave ; whore man has gone 
Thou wouhlst not fear to follow ! 

Silently 

Lincoya listen’d, and with unmoved eyes ; 
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At length he answered, Is the journey long ? 
The old man replied, A way of many moons. 
I know a shorter path ! exclaimed the youth ; 
,Vnd up he sprung, and from the piecipice 
Darted : a moment, . . and Ayayaca heard 
His body fall upon the rocks below. 


A A 2 
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CARADOC AND SENENA. 

Maid of the golden locks, far other lot 
May gentle Heaven assign thy happier love, 
Blue-eyed Seiieua I . . She, though not as yet 
Had she put off her boy-liabili incuts, 

Had told Gocrvyl all the history 
Of her sad llight, and easy pardon gain’d 
From that sweet heart, for guile which meant no ill, 
And scci’uey, in shame too long maintain'd. 

With her dear Lady now, at this still hour 
Of evening is the seeming page gone forth. 
Beside C'aerniadoc mere. They loitered on, 
Along the windings of its grassy shore, 

In .such free inlerchangc of inward thought 
As tlie calm lunir invited ; or at times, 

Willingly silent, listeTiing to the bird 
Whose one repeated melancholy note, 

By oft repeating melancholy made, 

Solieitcd the ear ; or gladlier now 
Hearkening thal cheerful one, who knoweth all 
The songs of all the winged ohoristera, 

And in one sequence of melodious sounds 
Pours all their music. But a wilder strain 
At fits came o’er the water; liahig now, 

Now with a dying fall, in sink and swell 
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More exquisitely sweet than ever art 
Of man evoked from instrument of touch, 

Or beat, or breath. It was the evening gale, 
Which passing o’er the harp of Caradoc, 

Suept all its chords at once, and blended all 
Their music into one continuous flow. 

The solitary Bard beside his harp 
Leant underneath a tree, w hose spreading boughs, 
With broken shade that shifted to the breeze, 
Play’d on the waving waters. Overhead 
There was the leafy murmur, at his foot 
The lake’s perpetual ripple ; and from far, 

Borne on the modulating gale, was heard 
The roaring of the mountain-cataract. . . 

A blind man would have loved the lovely spot. 

Here was Senena by her Lady led, 

Trembling, but not I’cluctant. They drew nigh, 
Their steps unheard upon the elastic moss. 

Till playfully Goervyl, with cpiick touch, 

Ran o’er the harp-strings. At the sudden sound 
He rose. . . Hath then thy hand, quoth she, O Bard, 
Forgot its cunning, that the wind should be 
Thine harper ? . . Cornel one strainforBritain’s sake ; 
And let the theme be Woman ! . . He replied. 

But if the strain offend, O Lady fair. 

Blame thou the theme, not me 1 . . Then to the harp 
He sung, . . Three things a wise man will not trust, 
The Wind, the Sunshine of an April day, 

And Woman’s plighted faith. I have beheld 
The Weathercock upon the steeple-point 
Steady from morn till eve ; and I have seen 
A A 3 
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The bees go foith upon an April morn, 

Secure the sunshine will not end in showers ; 

Bill when was Woman true ? 

False Bard ' thereat, 

With smile of playful anger, she es.elaim’d, 

False Bard I and slanderous song I Were such thj 
thoughts 

Of woman, when thy youthful lays were heard 
In Heilyn’s hall ? . . But at that name his heart 
Leapt, and liis chock with sudden flush was fired; 
In Heilyn’s hall, quoth he, I learn'd the song, 
Tlieic was a Maid, who dwelt among the hills 
Of Arvon, and to one of humbler birth 
Had pledged her troth; . . nor rashly, nor beguiled, . . 
They had been playmates in their infancy, 

And she in all liis thoughts had borne a part, 

And all his joys. Tlie Moon and all the Stars 
Witness’d their mutual vows ; and for her sake 
Tlie song ivas framed ; for in the face of day 
She broke them. , . But her name ? Goervyl ask'd; 
Quoth he, The poet loved her still too well, 

To couple it with shame. 

O fate unjust 

Of womankind 1 she cried ; our virtues bloom, 
Like violets, in shade and solitude, 

While evil eyes hunt all our failings out, 

For evil tongues to bruit abroad in jest. 

And song of obloquy 1 . . I knew a Maid, 

And she too dwelt in Arvon, and she too 
Loved one of lowly birth, who ill lepaid 
Her spotless faith ; for he to ill reports, 

And talcs of falseliood cunningly devised, 
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Lent a light ear, and to hi-, inal left 

The loathing Maid. The viedding-day armed, 

The harpers and the glceinen, far and neai. 

Came to the edding-feast ; the iiedding-guests 
Were come, the altar chest, the bndeiuaids met, 
The father, and the bridegroom, and the piiest 
Wait for the biide. But she the while did oil 
Her biidal robes, and dipt her golden lochs, 

And put on boy’s attire, through wood and wild 
To seek her own true love ; and over sea, 
Forsaking all for him, she followed him, , . 

Mor hoping nor deserving fate so fair ; 

And at Ins side she stood, and heaid him wrong 
Her faith with slanderous tales ; and liis dull eye, 
As it had learnt his heart's foigetfulnoss, 

Knows not the trembling one, who even now 
Yearns to foigive him all ! 

He turn'd, he knew 

The blue-eyed Maid, who fell upon his breast. 


A A 4; 
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THE EMBASSY. 

Hark I from tlie towers of Aztian how the shouts 
Of clamorous joy re-ring ! the rocks and hills 
Take up the joyful sound, and o’er the lake 
Roll their sloiv echoes. . . Thou art beautiful, 
Queen of the Valley 1 thou art beautiful ! 

Thy walls, like silver, sparkle to the sun ; 
Melodious wave thy groves, thy garden-sweets 
Eiu'ioli the pleasant air, upon tlic lake 
Lie the long shadows of thy towers, and Iiigh 
III heaven thy temple-pyrniuids ari.sp, 

Upon whose summit now, far visible 
Against the clear blue sky, the Cross of Christ 
Proclaims unto the nations round the news 
Of thy redemption. Thou art beautiful, 

Aztlau I 0 City of t)ie Cymbric Prince ! 

Long mayest thou flourisli in thy beauty, long 
Prosper beiieath the righteous conqueror, 

Wlio conquers to redeem I Long years of peace 
And happiness await thy Lord and thee, 

Queen of the Valley I 

Hither joyfully 
The Iloamen came to repossess the land 
Of their forefathers. Joyfully the youth 
Come shouting, with acclaim of grateful praise. 
Their great Deliverer’s name ; the old, in talk 
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Of other dayb, wliieh mingled with their joy 
Meinorj’ of many a hard calamity, 

And thoughts of time and change, and hninan life 
How changeful and how brief. Prince Madoc met 
Erillyab at the gate. . . Sister and Queen, 

Said he, here let us hold united reign, 

O’ei our united peojdo; by one faith, 

One interest bound, and closer to be link’d 
By laws and language and domestic ties, 

Till both become one race, for ever more 
Indissolubly knit. 

O friend, she cried, 

The last of all my family am I ; 

Yet sure, though last, the happiest, and by Heaven 
Favoured abundantly above them all. 

Deal Friend, and brother dear ! enough for me 
Beneath the shadow of thy shield to dw ell, 

And sec my people, by thy fostering care, 

Made worthy of their fortune. Graciously 
Hath the Beloved One appointed all. 

Educing good from ill, himself being good. 

Then to the royal palace of the Kings 
Of A2tlan, Madoc led Erillyab, 

There where her sires had held their ruder reign, 
To pass the happy remnant of her years, 

Honour’d and loved by all. 

Now had the Prince 
Provided for defence, disposing all 
As though a ready enemy approach’d. 

But from Patamba yet no army moved ; 

Four Heralds only, by the King dispatch’d, 

Drew nigh the town. The Hoamen, as they came. 
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Knew the green mantle of their privilege, 

The symbols which they bore, an arrow-point 
Depress’d, a shield, a net, which, from, the arm 
Suspended, held their food. They tlirougli the gate 
Pass with permitted enlrance, and demand 
To sec the Ocean Prince. The Conqueror 
Eeceived them, and the older thus began : 

Thus to the White King, King Yuhidthiton 
His bidding sends ; such greeting as from foe 
Foe may receive, where individual hate 
Is none, but honour and assured esteem, 

And what wci-e friendship did the Gods permit, 
The King of Aztlan sends. Oh dream not thou 
That Aztlan is subdued ; nor in the pride 
Of conquest tempt thy fortune I Unprepared 
For battle, at an hour of festival, 

Her children were surprised ; and thou canst tell 
How perilously they maintain’d the long 
And doubtful strife. From yonder tcmplo-moiint 
Look round the plain, and count her towns, and mark 
Her countless villages, whose habitants 
All are in arms against thee ! Thinkest thou 
To root them from the land? Or wouldst thou live. 
Harass’d by night and day with endless war, 

War at thy gates ; and to thy children leave 
That Curse for their inheritance ? . . The laud 
Is all before thee ; Go in peace, and ebuse 
Thy dwelling-place. North, South, orEast, or West; 
Or mount again thy houses of the sea 
And search the waters. Whatsoe’er thy wants 
Demand, will Aztlan willingly supply, 

Prepared with friendly succour, to assist 
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Tliy soon clepartui’e. Tims Yuhidtliiton, 
Eemenibering liis old friendship, counsels thee ; 
Thus, as the King of Aztlan, for himself 
And people, he commands. If obstinate, 

If blind to your own welfare, ye persist, 

Woe to ye, iv retches ! to the armed man. 

Who in the fight must perish ; to the wife, 

Who vainly on her husband's aid will call; 

Woe to the babe that hangs upon the breast, 

For Aztlan conies in anger, and her Gods 
Spare none. 

The Conqueror calmly answer'd him, . . 
By force we won your city, Azteea; 

By force wc will maintain it : . . to the King 
Kepeat niy saying. . . To this goodly land 
Your fathers came for an abiding place, 

Strangers like us, but not like us, in peace. 

They conquer’d and destroyed. A tyrant race, 
Bloody and faithless, to the hills tliey drove 
The unoffending children of the vale, 

And, day by day, in cruel sacrifice 

Consumed them. God hath sent the Avengers here ! 

Powerful to save we come, and to destroy, 

WHien Mercy on Destruction calls for aid. 

Go tell your nation that we know their force, 

That they know ours ! that their Patamba soon 
Shall fall like Aztlan ; and what other towns 
They seek in flight, shall like Patamba fall : 

Till broken in their strength and spirit-crush’d 
They bow the knee, or leave the land to us, 

Its worthier Lords. 

If this be thy reply, 
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Soil of the Ocean ! said the messenger, 

I hid tliec, in tlio King of Aztian’s name, 

Mortal defiance. In the field of blood. 

Before our multitudes shall trample down 
Thy mad and miserable countrymen, 

Yuliidtliiton invites thee to tlie strife 
Of equal danger. So may he avenge 
Coanocotzin, or like him in death 
Discharge his duty. 

Toll Ynhidthiton,' 

Madoo replied, that in the field of blood 
I never shunu’d a foe. But say thon to linn, 

I will not seek him there, against his life 
To raise tho hand 'whieli hath been join’d with his 
In peace. . . With that the Heralds went their way, 
Nor to the right nor to the left they turn. 

But to Patamlia stiaight they journey back, 
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THE LAKE FIGHT. 

The mavinero, meantime, at Ririd’s tv ill, 

Unreev e the rigging, and the ma'vts they strike ; 

And now ashore they haul llie ligliten’d hulks, 

Tear up the deck, the severed planks bear off, 
Disjoin, tlie vv ell-scarfed timbers, and the keel 
Loosen asunder : then to the lake-side 
Bear the materials, where the Ocean Lord 
Himself directs their work. Twelve vessels tliere. 
Fitted alike to catch the wind, or sweep 
With oaia the moveless surface, they prepare ; 

Lay down the keel, the stern-post rear, and fix 
The strong-curved timbers. Otheis from the wood 
Bring the tall pines, and fioin their hissing trunks 
Foice, by the aid of fire, the needful gum; 

Beneath the close-caulk’d planks its odorous stream 
They pour; then, last, the romid-projccting prows 
With iron arm, and launch, in uproar loud 
Of joy, anticipating victory, 

The galleys long and sharp. The masts arc rear’d, 
The sails are bent, and lo I the ready harks 
Lie on the lake. 

It chanced, the Hoamen found 
A spy of Aztlan, and before the Prince 
They led him. But when Madoo bade him tell 
As his life-ransom, what his nation’s force, 

And wdiat their plans ; the savage answered him. 
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Witli dark and sullen eye and smile of imth, 

If aught the knowledge of my country's force 
Could profit thee, be sure, ere I would let 
My tongue play traitor, thou shouldst limb from limb 
Ilew me, and make eaeh separate member feel 
A separate agony of death. 0 Prince I 
But I will tell ye of my nation’s force. 

That ye may know and tremble at your doom; 
That fear may half subdue ye to tlie sword 
Of vengeance. . . Can ye count the stars of Heaven? 
The waves which ruffle o’er the lake ? the leaves 
Swept from the autumnal forest ? Can ye look 
Upon the eternal snows of yonder height, 

And number each paiticular flake tliat formed 
The mountain- mass ? . . so numberless they come, 
Whoe’er ean wield the sword, or hurl the lance. 

Or aim the anew ; fiom the growing boy. 
Ambitious of the battle, to the old man. 

Who to revenge his country and his Gods 
Hastens, and then to die. By land they come ; 
And years must pass away cre on their path 
The grass again will grow: they come by lake; 
And ye shall sec the shoals of their canoes 
Darken the waters. Stranger.s ! when our Gods 
Have conquered, when yc lie upon the Stone 
Of Sacrifice extended one by one, 

Half of our armies cannot taste your flesh, 
Though given in equal shares, and every share 
Minced like a nestling’s food I 

Madoc replied, 

Azteoa, we are few ; but through the woods 
The Lion walks alone. The lesser fowls 
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Flock multitudinous in lieaven, and fly 
Before the Eagle’s coming. \Vc are few, 

And vet thy nation hath experienced us 
Enough foi' conquest. Tell tliy countrymen, 

We can maintain the city which we won. 

So saying he turn’d away, lejoiced at heart 
To know himself alike by lake or land 
Prepared to meet their power. 

The fateful day 

Draws on ; by night the Aztecas embark. 

At day-break from Patamba they set forth, 

From every creek and inlet of the lake, 

All moving towards Aztlan ; safely thus 
Weening to reach the plain before her walls, 

And fresh for battle. Shine thou foith, 0 Sun ! 
Shine fairly forth upon a scene so fair ! 

Their thousand boats, and the ten thousand oars 
From whose broad bowls the waters fall and flash, 
And twice ten thousand feathered helms, and shields, 
Glittering with gold and scailet plumery. 

Onward they come with song and swelling horn; 
While, louder than all voice and instrument, 

The dash of their ten thousand oars, from shore 
To shore and lull to hill, re-echoing rolls, 

In undistinguishable peals of sound 
And endless echo. On the other side 
Advance the Biitish barks ; the freshening breere 
Fills the broad sail, around the nisliing keel 
The waters sing, while proudly they sail on 
Lords of the water. Shine thou forth, 0 Sun ! 
Shine forth upon their hour of victory 1 
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Onward the Cymry speed. The Aztecas, 
Tlioiigli wondering at that unexpected sight, 
Bravely made on to meet them, seized their boivs 
And showered, like rain, upon the pavaised harki. 
The rattling shafts. Strongblovvs the auspicious o-ale- 
Madoc, the Lord of Ocean, leads the way ; 

He holds tlie helm ; the galley where he guides 
Flies on, and full upon the first canoe 
Drives shattering ; midway its long length it struck 
And o’er the wreck with unimjieded force 
Dashes among the fleet. The astonished men 
Gaze in inactive terror. Tliey behold 
Their splinter’d vessels floating all around, 

Their warriors struggling in the lake, with arms 
Experienced in the battle vainly now. 

Dismay’d they drop their bows, and east away' 
Their unavailing spi'ars and take to flight, 

Before the Masters of ihc Elements, 

Who rode the waters, and who made the winds 
Wing them to vengeance j Foi Marti now they bend, 
And backward tlien, with strenuous strain of arm, 
Press the broad paddle. . . Hope of victory 
Was none, nor of defence, nor of revenge, 

To sweeten death. Toward the shore they speed, 
Toward the shore they lift their longing eyes: . . 

0 fools, to meet on their own element 
The kSons of Ocean ! . . Could they but aland 
Set foot, the strife were eipial, or to die 
Less dreadful. Bui, as if with ivings of wind. 

On fly the British barks ! . , the favouring breeze 
Blows sfrmig ; . . far, far, behind their roaiiiig keels 
Lies the long line of foam ; tlie helm directs 
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Their force ; they move as with the limbs of life, 
Obedient to the will that goveras them. 

Where’er they pass, the crashing shock is heart], 
The dash of broken 'waters, and die cry 
Of sinking multitudes. Here one plies fast 
The practised limbs of youth, but o'er his head 
The galley drives ; one follmvs a canoe 
With skill availing only to prolong 
Suffering ; another, as with tviser aim 
He swims across, to meet his coming friends, 
Stuim'd by die hasty and unheeding oar, 
dinks senseless to the depths. Lo ! yonder boat 
Graspt by the thronging strugglers; its light lengtli 
Yields to the overbearing weight, and all 
Share the same ruin. Here another shows 
Crueler contest, where the crew hack off 
The hands that hang for life upon its side, 

Lest all together perish ; then in vain 

The voice of friend or kinsman prays for mercy ; 

Imperious self controuls all other thoughts ; 

-Yiid still tliey deal around unnatural wounds, 

When the strong bark of Britain over all 
Sails in the path of death. . . God of the Lake, 
Tlaloc ! and thou, 0 Aiauh, green-robed Queen ! 
How many a wretch, in dying agonies, 

Invoked ye in the misery of tliat day I 
Long after, on the tainted lake, the dead 
Weltered ; there, perch’d upon his floating prey, 
The vulture fed in daylight 5 and the wolves, 
Assembled at their banquet round its banks, 
Disturb’d the midnight with their howl of joy. 

VOL. V. B B 
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THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY. 

There was mourning in Patamba ; the north ■\\intl 
Blew o’er the lake, and drifted to the shore 
The floating wreck and bodies of the dead. 

Then on the shore the mother might be seen, 
Seeking her child ; the father to the tomb, 

With limbs too weak for that unhappy weiglit, 
Bearing the bloated body of his son ; 

The wife, who, in expectant agony. 

Watch’d the black carcase on tlio coming wave. 

On every brow terror was legible, 

Anguish in every eye. There was not one 
Who in the general ruin did not share 
Peculiar grief, and in his country’s loss 
Lament some dear one dead. Along tlie lake 
Tlie frequent funeral-piles, for many a day, 

With the noon-light their melancholy flames 
Dimly commingled ; while the mourners stood, 
Watching the pile, to feed the lingering Are, 

As slowly it consumed the watery corpse. 

Thon didst not fear, young Tlalala 1 thy soul, 
Unconquered and unconquerable, rose 
Superior to its fortune. When the Chiefs 
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Hung their dejected heads, as men subdued 
In spirit, then didst thou, Yuliidthiton, 

Calm in the hour of evil, still maintain 
Thy even courage. They from man to man 
Go, with the mourners mourning, and by grief 
Exciting rage, till, at the promised fight, 

The hope of vengeance, a ferocious joy 
Flash'd in the eyes which glisten’d still with tears 
Of tender memory. To the brave they spake 
Of Aztlan's strength, . . for Aztlan still was strong: . , 
The late defeat, . . not there by manly might. 

By honourable valour, by the force 
Of arms subdued, shame aggravated loss ; 

The White Men from the waters came, perchance 
Sons of the Ocean, by their parent Gods 
Aided, and conquerors not by human skill. 

When man met man, when in the field of fight 
The soldier on firm earth should plant his foot, 
Then would the trial be, the struggle then, 

The glory, the revenge. 

Tezozomoc, 

Alike unbroken by defeat, endured 
The evil day ; but in his sullen mind 
Work’d thoughts of other vengeance. He the King 
Summon’d apart from all, with Tlalala, 

And thus advised them : We have vainly fried 
The war ; these mighty Strangers will not yield 
To mortal strength ; yet shall they be cut off 
So ye will heed my counsel, and to force 
Add wisdom’s aid. Put on a friendly front; 

Send to their Prince the messenger of peace ; 

He will believe onr words ; he will forgive 
B B 2 
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Tlie past ; . . the offender may. So days and months 
Yea, years, if needful, -will we wear a face 
Of friendliness, till some fit hour arrive, 

When we may fire their dwellings in the night, 

Or mingle poison in their cups of mirth. 

The warrior, from whose foixe the Lion flies. 

Falls by the Serpent's tooth. 

Thou speakest well, 
Tlalala answer’d ; but my spirit ill 
Can brook revenge delay’d. 

The Priest then turn'd 

His .small and glittering eye toward the King; 

But on the Monarch’s mild and manly brow 
A meaning sate, which made that crafty eye 
Bond, quickly abash’d. While yet I was a child, 
Replied the King of Aztlan, on my heart 
My father laid two precepts. Boy, be brave ! 

So, in the midnight battle, shalt thou meet. 
Fearless, the sudden foe. Boy, let thy lips 
Be clean from falsehood 1 in the mid-day sun. 

So never shalt thou need from mortal man 
To turn thy guilty face. Tezozomoc, 

Holy 1 keep the lessons of my sire. 

But if the enemy, with their dreadful arms. 
Again, said Tlalala, . . If again the Gods 
Will our defeat, Yuhidthiton replied, 

Yain is it for the feeble power of man 
To strive against their will. I augure not 
Of ill, young Tygcr ! but if ill betide, 

The land is all before us. Let me liear 
Of pei'fidy and serpent-wiles no more I 
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In the noon-day war, and in the face of Heaven, 

I meet my foes. Let Aztlan follow me ; 

And if one man of all her multitudes 
Shall better play the warrior in that hour, 

Be his the sceptre I But if the people fear 
The perilous strife, and own themselves subdued. 
Let us depart ! The universal Sun 
Confines not to one land his partial beams ; 

Nor is man rooted, like a tree, whose seed 
The winds on some ungenial soil have cast, 

There where he cannot prosper. 

The dark Priest 

Conceal’d revengeful anger, aud replied, 

Let the King’s will be done ! An aweful day 
Draws on; the Circle of the Years is full; 

We teemble for the event. The times aie strange ; 
There are portentous changes in the world ; 
Perchance its end is come. 

Be it thy care, 

Priest of the Gods, to see the needful rites 
Duly perform’d, Yuhidthiton replied. 

On the third day, if yonder Lord of Light 
Begin the Circle of the Years anew, 

Again we march to war. 

One clay is past ; 

Another day comes on. At earliest dawn 
Then was there heard through all Patamba’s streets 
The warning voice, . . Woe! woe I the Sun hath 
reach’d 

The limits of his course ; he hath fulfill’d 
The appointed cycle I . . Fast, and weep, and pray, . . 
Four Suns have perish’d, ..fast, and weep, and pray. 
D B 3 
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Lest the fifth perish also. On the fiist 
Tiie floods arose; the waters of the heavens, 
Bursting their everlasting boundaries, 

Wlieim’d in one deluge earth and sea and sky, 

And quench’d its orb of lire. The second Sun 
Then had its bnth, and ran its round of years; 

Tdl having reach’d its date, it feii from heaven, 

And crush'd the race of men. Another life 
The Gods assign’d to Nature; the third Sun 
Form’d the celestial circle ; then its flames 
Bui st fortli, and overspread earth, sea, and sky, 
Deluging tlie wide universe witii fire. 

Till all things were ooiisiimcd, and its own flames 
Fed on itself, and spent themselves, and all 
Was vacancy and darkness. Yet again 
The World had lieing, and another Sun 
lloll'd round the path of Ilcavon. That perish’d too: 
Tlie luiglity Whiilwinds rose, and far away 
Seattcied its dying flames. Tlie fifth tvas born; 
The hfth to-day completes its destined course, 
Perchance to rise no moTO. 0 Aztlan, fast 
And pray 1 tlie Cycle of the Years is full ! 

Tima through Patamba did the ominous voice 
Exhort the people. Fervent vows all day 
Wore made, with loud lament ; in every fane, 
la every dwelling-place of man, weie prayers, 

The supplications of the affrighted iieart, 
Earnestly offered up with teais and groans. 

So past the forenoon ; and when now tiie Sun 
Sloped from Iiis southern height the downward way 
Of Hcnvoii, again tlie ominous Warner cried, 
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Woe ! woe ! the Cjcle of the Yeaia is full ! 

Quench every fire ! Extinguish e\ery light ! 

And every fire was quench’d, and every hglit 
Extinguish’d at the voice. 

Meantime the Prieot« 

Began the rites. Theygash'dthemseKesjaiidphiiigpd 
Into the sacred pond of Ezapan, 

Till the clear w ater, on w'hose bed of sand 
The sunbeams spaikled late, opaque with blood, 

On its black smfaec mirror’d all things lound. 

The childien of the temple, in long search. 

Had gather’d for the service of this day, 

All venomous things that fly, or wind their path 
With sinuous trail, orcranl on reptile feet- 
These in one cauldion, o’er the sacred fiic 
They scorch, tdl of the loathsome li\ing tribes, 
Who, w'lithing in their buiniug agonies, 

Fix on each other ill-directed wounds, 

Ashes alone are left. In infants’ blood 
They mix the infernal unction, and the Priests 
Anoint themselves theiewith. 

Lo ! from the South 
The Orb of Glory his regardless way 
Holds on. Again Patamba’s streets receive 
The ominous voice, ..Woel woe! the Sun pursues 
His journey to the limits of his course 1 
Let every man in darkness veil his wife ; 

"Veil every maiden’s face ; let every child 
Be hid in darkness, there to weep and pi ay, 

That they may see again the birth of light ! 

They heard, and every husband veil’d his wife 
In darkness ; every maiden's face was veil’d ; 

B B 4 
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The children were in darkne&s loci to pray, 

Thdt they might &ee the birth of light once more. 

Westward the Sun proceeds ; the tall tree ca'its 
A longer shade ; the mght-eyed insect tubes 
Wake to their poitiou of the circling hours; 

The water-fowl, retiring to the shore, 

Sweep in long files the surface of the lake. 

Then from Pataniija to the sacred mount 
The Fiii'bts go forth ; but not with songs of joy. 
Nor ('hoerful instruments they go, nor train 
Of festive followers ; silent and alone, 

[mading one victim to his dreadful death, 

They to tlic mountaiii-buinmit wend their way. 

Oil the south shore, and level with the lake, 
J-’dtainba stood ; vrestward were eecn the walls 
Of A/tlaii lising on a gentle slope ; 

Soutliward the plain extended far and wide; 

To the cast tlio mounlam-bouiidary began, 

And there the sneied inounlain rear’d its head; 
Above the neighbouring heights, its lofty peak 
Was visible far ort'. In the vale below, 

Along the level boi del’s of the lake, 

TJio assembled A/.tecas, with wistful eye, 

Gaze on the sacred summit, hoping there 
Soon to behold the fire of sacrifice 
Arise, sure omen of continued light. 

The Pabas to tlio sacred peak begin 
Their way, and as they go, with ancient songs 
Hymn tlio departed Sun. 
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0 Light of Life 

Yet once again aiise! jet once again 
Commence thj- course of gloiy ! Time hath sctn 
Four generations of mankind destioj'd, 

When the four Suns expired , oh, let not thou, 
Human thyself of j'ore, the human lace 
Languisli and die in darkne'>» ! 

The fouith Sun 

Had peribli'd, for the mightj' Whirlwind', rose. 
And swept it, iiith the dust of the sliatter’d woild, 
Into the great abj ss. Tlie eternal Gods 
Built a new World, and to a Hero race 
Assign’d it for their goodly divelhng-placp ; 

And shedding on the bones of the destroj'd 
A quickening dew, from them, as fioni a seed, 
Made a new race of human-kind spring up, 

The menials of tlie Heioes born of Heaven. 

But in the firmament no orb of day 
Pei form’d its coui'ac ; Nature « as blind ; the fount 
Of light had ceased to flow ; the eye of Hea\ en 
Was quench’d in darkness. In the sad obscure, 
The earth-possessors to their parent Gods 
Pray’d for another Sun, their bidding heard, 

And in obedience raised a flaming pile. 

Hopeful they ciicled it, when from above 
The voice of the Invdsible proclaim’d, 

That he who bravely plunged amid the fire 
Should live again in heaven, and there shine forth 
The Sun of the young World. The Hero race 
Grew pale, and from the fieiy trial shrunk. 

Thou, Nahuaztin, thou, O mortal horn, 

Hcardest ! thy heart was strong, the flames reotiv ed 
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Their victira, and the humbled Heroes saw 
The orient sky, with smiles of rosy joy, 

Welcome the coming of the new-born God. 

O human once, now let not human-kind 
Languish, and die in darkness ! 

In the East 

Tlien didst thou pause to see tlie Hero race 
Perish. In vain, with impious arms, they strove 
Against thy will ; in vain against thine orb 
Tliey shot their shafts ; the arrows of their pride 
Fell on themselves ; they perish’d, to thy praise, 
So pcvisli still thine impious enemies, 

O Lord of Day I But to the race devout, 

Who offer up their morning sacrifice, 

I-Ionouring thy godhead, and with morning hymns, 
And with tlie joy of music and of dance, 
Welcome tliy glad uprise, . . to them, 0 Sun, 

Still let the fountain-streams of splendour flon , 
Still smile on tlioin ju'opitious, thou whose smile 
Is light and life and joyance ! Once again. 
Parent of Being, Prince of Glory, rise, 

Begin thy course of beauty once again ! 

Such was their ancient song, as up tlie height 
Slowly they wound tlieir way. Tlie multitude 
Beneath repeat the strain ; with fearful eyes 
They watcli the spreading glories of the west I 
And when at length the hastening orb hath sunk 
Below the plain, such sinking at the heart 
They feel, as he wlio hopcle.ss of return 
From his dear homo departs. Still on the light, 
The last green light that lingers in tlie west, 
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Their looks are fasten’d, till the clouds of night 
Roll on, and close in darkness the whole heaven. 
Then ceased their songs ; then o'er the crowded vale 
No voice of man was heard. Silent and still 
They stood, all turn’d toward the east, in hope 
There on the holy mountain to behold 
The sacred fire, and know that once again 
The Sun begins his stated round of years. 

The Moon arose ; she shone upon the lake, 
Which lay one smooth expanse of silver light ; 

She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade. Who then look’d round. 
Beholding all that mighty multitude, 

Felt yet severer awe, . . so solemnly still 

The thronging thousandsstood. Thebreezewasheard 

That rustled in the reeds ; the little wave, 

That rippled to the shore and left no foam, 

Sent its low murmurs far. 

, Meantime the Priests 
Have stretch’d their victim on the mountain-top ; 

A miserable man, his breast is bare, 

Bare for the death that waits liim ; but no hand 
May there inflict the blow of mercy. Piled 
On his bare breast, the cedar boughs are laid ; 

On his bare breast, dry sedge and odorous gums 
Laid ready to receive the sacred spark, 

And blaze, to herald the ascending Sun, 

Upon his living altar. Round the wretch 
The inhuman ministers of rites accurst 
Stand, and expiect the signal when to strike 
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The seed of fire. Their Chief, Tezozomoc, 

Apart from all, upon the pinnacle 

Of that high mountain, eastward turns his eyes , 

For now the hour draws uigh, and speedily 
lie looks to see the first faint dawn of day 
Break through the orient sky. 

Impatiently 

The multitude await the happy sign. 

Long hath the midnight past, and every hour, 

Yea every moment, to their torturing tears 
Seem’d lengthen’d out, insufferably long. 

Silent they stood, and breathless in suspense. 

The breeze had fallen ; no stirring breath of wint! 
Rustled the reeds. Oppressive, motionless. 

It was a labour and a pain to bieathe 
The close, hot, heavy air. . . Hark ! from the wooiK 
The howl of Ihoir wild tenants 1 and the birds, . 
The day-biids, in blind darkness fluttering, 

Fearful to lest, uttering portentous cries I 
Anon, the sound of distant thunders came ; 

They peal beneath their feet. Earth shakes and 
yawns, . . 

And lo I upon the sacred mountain’s top, 

The light . . the mighty flame A cataract 
Of fire bursts upward from the mountain-head, . . 
High, . . high, . . it shoots 1 the liquid fire boils nut , 
It streams in torrents down I Tezozomoc 
Beholds the judgement : wretched, . . wretched man, 
On the iipmost pinnacle he stands, and sees 
The lava floods beneath him : and his hour 
Is come. The fiery shower, descending, heaps 
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Ked aslies louiid , tliey fall lile diifted sims, 

And lury JH'fl consiinie the accursed Pnest. 

Tlie Tempest is abroad, Fiei ce from tlie North 
A Rind nptears the lale, ^ihose loiiest depths 
Itocl) \iliile comulsions shale the solid eaitii. 

]\ here is Patainha? iiliere the multitudes 
]\ ho throng’d her level shores? The might; Lak 
Hath burst its bounds, and j on uide valley roars, 
A troubled sea, liefoie the rolling storm. 
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The storm, hath ceased; but still the lava-tides 
Roll down the mountain-side in streams of fire; 
Down to tlie lake they roll, and yet roll on. 

All burniug, through the waters. Heaven above 
Glows round the burning mount, and fiery clouds 
Scour through the black and starless firmament. 
Far off, the Eagle, in her mountain-nest, 

Lies watching in alarm, with steady eye, 

The midnight radiance. 

But the storm hath ceased; 
The oai'th is .still ; . . and lo I while yet the dawn 
Is struggling through the eastern cloud, the barks 
Of Madoc on the lake I 

What man is he 

Oil yonder crag, all dripping from the flood 
Who hath e.scape(l its force ? He lies along, 

Now near exhaust with self-preserving toil, 

And still his eye dwells on the spreading waves, 
Where late the multitudes of Aztlaii stood, 
Collected in their .strength. It i.s the King' 

Of Aztlan, who, extended on tlie rock, 

Looks vainly for his people. He beholds 
The barks of Madoc plying to preserve 
The stragglers ; , . but how few I upon the crags 
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Whieli verge the nortliern shore, upon the heights 
Eastward, tiow few have refuged I Then the King 
Almost repented him of life pre-=ervfd, 

Aiidwished the waves had whehnedhhn, or the sword 
Fallen on him, ere this ill, this wretchedness. 

This desolation. Spirit-troubled thus. 

He call’d to mind how, from the first, his heart 
Inclined to peace, and how reluctantly. 

Obedient to the Pabas and their Gods, 

Had he to this unhappy war been driven. 

All now’ w'as ended ; it remain’d to yield, 

To obey the inevitable w'ill of Heaven, 

From Aztlan to depart. As thus he mused, 

A Bird, upon a bough which overhung 
The rock, as though in echo to his thought, 

Cried out, . . Depart I depart I for so the note, 
Articulately in his native tongue, 

Spake to the Azteca. The King look’d up ; 

The hour, the horrors round him, had impress’d 
Feelings and fears well fitted to receive 
All superstition ; and the voice wliich cried, 

Depart ! depart I seem’d like the voice of fate. 

He thought, perhaps Coanocotzin’s soul. 
Descending from his blissful halls in the hour 
Of evil thus to comfort and advise, 

Hover’d above him. 

Lo ! toward the rock, 
Oaring with feeble arms his difficult w’ay, 

A warrior struggles ; he hath reach’d the rock, 
Hath graspt it, but his strength, exhausted, fails 
To lift him from the depth. The King descends 
Timely in aid ; he holds the feeble one' 

By his long locks, and on the safety-place 
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Lands him. He, panting, from his clotted hair 
Shook tlie thick waters, from his foreiiead wiped 
The blinding drops ; on his preserver’s face 
Then look'd, and knew the King. Then Tlalala 
Fell on his neck, and groan’d. They laid them dovn 
In silence, for their hearts were full of woe. 

The sun came forth, it slione upon the rock ; 
They felt the kindly beams; their strengthen’d blood 
Flow’d fl'ith a freer action. They arose, 

And look’d around, if aught of hope might meet 
Their prospect. On the lalie the galleys plied 
Their toil siicce,ssfully, ever to the shore 
Bearing their rescued charge: the eastern heights, 
Rightward and leftward of the fiery mount. 

Wore throng’d with fugitives, whose growing crowd-. 
Speckled tlio ascent. Then Tlalala took iiope. 
And his young heart, reviving, re-assumecl 
Its wonted vigour. Let us to the heights, 

He cried ; . . all is not lost, Yuhidthiton 1 
When they behold tliy countenance, the sight 
Will cheer them in their woo, and they will bless 
The Gods of Aztlan. 

To the heights they went ; 
And when the remnant of the people saw 
Yuhidthiton preserved, such comfort then 
They felt, as utter wretchedness can feel, 

That only gives grief utterance, only speaks 
In groans and recollections of the past. 

He look’d around ; a luultitiule was there, . . 

But where the strength of Aztlan ? {where her hosts ? 
Her marshall’d myriads where, whom yester Sun 
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Had seen in arms array’d, in spirit high, 

Miglity in youth and courage ? . . What ivere these. 
This remnant of the people? Women most, 

Who from Pataniba when tlie shock began 
Ilan with their infants ; widow’d now , yet each 
Among the few who from the lake escaped, 
Wandering, v^itli eager eyes and wretched hope. 
The King heheld and groan’d ; against a tree 
He leant, and bow’d his head, subdued of soul. 

Meantime, amid tiie ci-owd, doth Tlalala 
Seek for his wife and boy. In vain he seeks 
Ilanquel there ; in vain for her he asks ; 

A troubled look, a melancholy eye, 

A sdent motion of the hopeless head, 

Tliese answer him. But Tlalala represt 
Hi= anguish, and he call’d upon tlie King ; . . 
Yuhidtliitoii ! thou seeat thy people left; 

Their fate must be determined ; they' are liere 
Houseless, and wanting food. 

The King look’d up. . . 
It IS determined, Tlalala ! the Gods 
Have crush’d us. Who can stand against their wrath? 

Have w'e not life and strength ? the Tyger eiied. 
Disperse those wmnien to the towms which stand 
Beyond the ruinous waters ; against them 
The White Men will not war. Ourselves are few'. 
Too few to root the invaders from our land. 

Or meet them with the hope of equal fight ; 

Yet may we shelter in the woods, and share 
The Lion’s liberty ; and man by man 
VOL. V. o c 
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Destroy them, till they shall not dare to walk 
Beyond their city walls, to sow their fields, 

Dr bring the harvest in. We may steal forth 
In the dark midnight, go and burn and kill, 

Till all their dreams bhall be of fire and death, 
Their s]eep be fear and misery. 

Then the King 

Stretch’d forth his hand, and pointed to the lake 
Where Madoc’s galleys still to those who clung 
To the treo-tops for life, or faintly still 
Were floating on the waters, gave their aid. . . 

0 think not, Tlalala, that ever more 
Will I against those noble enemies 

liaise my right hand in war, lest righteous Heavei; 
Should blast the impious hand and thankless heart! 
The Gods are leagued with them ; the Elements 
Banded against us 1 Eor our overthrow 
Were yonder mountain-springs of fire ordain’d; 
For our destruction the earth. tliunders loosed, 
And the everlasting boundaries of the lake 
Gave way, that these desn’oying floods might roll 
Over the bravo of Aztian ! . . We most leave 
The country which our fathers won in arms ; 

We must depart. 

The word yet vibrated 

Fresh on their hearing, when the Bird above. 
Flapping his heavy wings, repeats the sound. 
Depart 1 depart ! . . Ye hear! the King exclaim'd; 
Tt is an omen sent to iiic from Heaven; 

1 heard it late in solitude, the voice 
Of fate. . . It is Coanocotzin’s soul, 

Who counsels our departure. . . And the Bird 
Still flew around, and in his wheeling flight 
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Pronounced the articulate note. The people heard 
111 faith, and Tlalala made no reply ; 

But dark his brow, and gloomy was his frown. 

Then spake the King, and called a messenger, 
.Vnd bade him speed to Aztlan. . . Seek the Lord 
Of Ocean ; tell liim that Yuhidthiton 
Yields to the will of Heaven, and leaves the land 
His fathers won in war. Only one boon 
In memory of our former ftiendsliip, ask, 

The Ashes of my Fathers, . . if indeed 

The conqueror have not cast them to the winds. 

The herald went his way circuitous. 

Along the mountains, . . for the flooded vale 
Barr’d the near passage : but befoie his feet 
Could traverse half their track, tlie fugitives 
Beheld cauoes from Aztlan, to the foot 
Of that protecting eminence, whereon 
They had their stand, draw nigh. The doubtful sight 
Disturb’d them, lest perchance w ith hostile strength 
They came upon their weakness. Wrongful fear, . . 
For now Cadwallon, from his bark unaim’d. 

Set foot ashore, and for Y'uhidtluton 
Enquired, if yet he lived ? The King receives 
His former friend. . . From Madoc come I here, 
Tlie Briton said : Raiment and food he sends. 

And peace ; so shall this visitation prove 
A blessing, if it knit the bonds of peace. 

And make us as one people. 

Tlalala ! 

Hearest thou him ? Yuhidthiton exclaim’d. 

c c 2 
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Do thou thy pleasure, King I the Tyger cried : 

My path is plain. . . Thereat Yuhidthiton, 
Answering, replied, Thus liumbled as thou seegt, 
Beneath the visitation of the Gods, 

We bow before their will I To them we yield ; 

To you their favourites, wc resign the land, 

Our fathers corj(iuci‘’d. Never more may Fate 
In your days or your children’s, to the end 
Of time afllict it thus 1 

He said, and call’d 
The Heralds of his pleasure. . . Go ye forth 
Throughout the land ; North, .south, and east, and 
west, 

Proclaim the ruin. Say to all who bear ■■ 

The name of Azteoa, Heaven hath destroy’d 
Our nation : Say, the voice of Heaven was hoard, , , 
I-Ieard yc it not? . . bidding us leave the land. 
Who .shakes us from her bosom. Yc will find 
Women, old men, and babes ; the many, weak 
Of body and of spirit ill piepared, 

With painful toil, through long and dangerous ways 
To seek another country. Say to them. 

The White Men will not lift the arm of power 
Against the feeble ; here they may remain 
In peace, and to the grave in peace go down. 

But they who would not have their children lose 
The name their fathers bore, will join our march. 
Ere ye set forth, behold the destined -way. 

He bade a pile be raised upon the top 
Of that high emineneq, to all the winds 
Exposed. They raisqd the pile, and left it free 
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To all the winds of Heaven ; Yuhidthiton 
Alone approach’d it, and applied the torch. 

The day was calm, and o’er the flaming pile 
The wavy smoke hung lingering, like a mist 
That in the morning tracks the valley-stream. 
Swell over swell it rose, erect above. 

On all sides spreading like a stately palm. 

So moveless w'ere the winds. Upu ard it roll’d, 
Still upward, when a stream of upper air 
Cross’d it, and bent its top, and drove it on. 
Straight over Aztlan. An acclaiming shout 
Welcomed the will of Heaven ; for lo, the smoke 
Fast travelling on, while not a breath of air 
Is felt below. Ye see the appointed course ; 
Exclaim’d the King. Proclaim it ivhere ye go ! 
On the third morning we begin our march. 

Soon o’er the lake a winged galley sped, 
Wafting the Ocean Prince. He bore, preserved 
When Aztlan’s bloody temples were cast down, 
The Ashes of the Dead. The King received 
The relics, and his heart was full ; his eye 
Dwelt on his father’s urn. At length he said. 
One more request, 0 Madoc ! . . If the lake 
Should ever to its ancient hounds return, 

Shrined in the highest of Patamba’s towers 
Coanocotzin rests. • .But wherefore this? 

Thou wilt respect the ashes of the King. 

Then Madoc said. Abide not here, 0 King, 
Thus open to the changeful elements ; 

But till the day of , your departure come, 
c c 3 
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.Sojourn with me. . . MadoCj that must not be I 
Yuhidtluton replied. Shall I behold 
A hti anger dwelling in my father’s house ? 

Shall 1 become a guest, where I was wont 
■^t'o give the guest his welcome ? . . He pursued, 
After short pause of hpcccli, .. For our old men, 
And helpless babes and women ; for all those 
Wliom wisely fear and feebleness deter 
T o tempt Strang G paths, through swamp and wilderness 
And hostile tiibes, for these Yuhidthiton 
Intreats thy favour. Umleriieath thy sway, 

They may remember me without regret. 

Yet not without aflection. . . They shall be 
My people, Madoo answer’d. .. And the rites 
Of holiness transmitted from their sires, .. 
Pur.surd tlic King, . . will these bo sulfer’d them ? , . 
Blood mus( not flow, the Christian Prince repliecl; 
No Priest must dwell among us; that hath been 
The cavAse of all this misery ! . . Enough, 
Yuhidtluton replied ; I ask no more. 

It is not for the conquered to impose 
Their law upon the comjueror. 

Then he turn’d, 

And lifted up hi.s voice, and call’d upon 
Tho people : . . All whom fear or feebleness 
Withhold from following my adventurous path, 
Prince Madoc will receive. No blood must floiv, 
No Paba dwell aniong llicm. Take upon ye, 

Ye who are weak of body or of heart, 

The Strangers’ easy yoke : beneath their sivay 
Ye may remember me without regret. 

Soon take your choice, and speedily depart, 
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Lest ye impede the adventurers. . . As he spake, 
Tears flow’d, and groans were heard. The line wa- 
drau n, 

Which whoso -would accept the Strangers’ yoke 
Should pass. A multitude o’erpast the line ; 

But all the youth of Aztlan crowded round 
Yuhidthiton, their own beloved King. 

So two days long, with unremitting toil, 

The barks of Britain to the adventurers 
Boro due supply ; and to new habitants 
The city of the Cyinry spread her gates ; 

And in the vale around, and on the heights, 

Their numerous tents were pitch’d. Meantiiuethetale 
Of ruin went abroad, and how the Gods 
Had driven her sons from Aztlan. To the King, 
Companions of his venturous enterprize, 

The bold repair’d ; the timid and the weak. 

All whom, averse from perilous wanderings, 

A gentler nature had disposed to peace, 

Beneath the Strangers’ easy rule remain’d. 

Now the third morning came. At break of day 
The mountain echoes to the busy sound 
Of multitudes. Before the moving tribe 
The Pabas bear, enclosed from public sight, 

Mexitli ; and the ashes of the Kings 
Follow the Chair of God. Yuhidthiton 
Then leads the marshall’d ranks, and by his side, 
Silent and thoughtfully, went Tlalala. 

At the north gate of Aztlan, Malinal, 

Borne in a litter, waited their approach ; 
c c 4 
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And now alighting, as the train chew nigh, 

Propt by a friendly arm, with feeble step 
Advanced to meet the King. Yuhidthiton, 

With eye severe and darkening countenance. 

Met his advance. I did not think, quoth he, 
Tliou wouldst have ventured this ! and liefer far 
Should I have borne away with me the thought 
That Malinal had sbnnn’d his brother’s sight, 
Pecause their common blood yet raised in him 
A sense of his own shame ! . . Compst thou to show 
Those wounds, the marks of thine unnatural war 
Against thy country ? Or to boast the meed 
Of thy dishonour, that thou tarricst here, 

Sharing the bounty of the Conqueror, 

While, with the remnant of his countrymen, 
Saving the Gods of Aztlan and tho name, 

Thy brother and thy King goes forth to seek 
His fortune ! 

Calm and low the youth replied, 

111 dost thou judge of me, Yuhidthiton 1 
And rashly doth my brother wrong the heart 
Ho better should have known ! Ilowbcit, I come 
Prepared for grief. These honourable wounds 
Were gain'd when, singly, at Caermadoc, I 
Opposed the ruffian Iloamcn ; and even now, 
Thus feeble as thou seest me, come I tbonce, 

Por this farewell. Brother, . . Yuhidthiton, . . 

By tho true love, which thou didst bear my youth, 
Wlucli over, with a love as true, my heart 
Hath answer’d, . . by the memory of that hour 
When at our mother’s funeral pile tve stood, 

Go not away in wrath, but call to mind 
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What thou hatst ever known mo ! Side bj side 
We fought against tlie Strangers, side by side 
We fell ; together in the coiincil-hall 
We counsell’d peace, together in the field 
Of the assembly pledged the word of peace. 

When jilots of secret slaughter were devised, 

I raised my voice alone, alone I kept 
My plighted faith, alone I prophesied 
The judgement of just Heaven ,• for this I bore 
Reproach and shame and wrongful banishment, 

In the action self-approved, and justified 
By this unhappy issue. 

As he spake, 

Did natural feeling strive within the King, 

And thoughts of other days, and brotherly love. 
And inward consciousness that had he too 
Stood forth, obedient to his better mind, 

Nor weakly yielded to the viily priests, 

Wilfully blind, perchance even now in peace 
The kingdom of his fathers had preserved 
Her name and empire. , . Malinal, he cried 
Thy brother’s heart is sore ; in better times 
I may with kindlier thoughts remember thee. 

And honour thy true virtue. Now fare well I 

So saying, to his heart he held the youth, 

Then turn’d away. But then cried Tlalala, 
Farewell, Yuhidthitoii ! the Tyger cried ; 

For I too will not leave my native land, . . 

Thou who wert King of Aztlan ! Go thy way ; 
And be it prosperous. Through the gate thou seest 
Yon tree that overhangs ray father’s house ; 
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My father lies beneath it. Call to mind 
Sometimes that tree; for at its foot in peace 
Shall Tlalala be laid, who will not live 
Survivor of his country. 

Thus he said, 

And through the gate, regardless of the King, 
Turn’d to his native door. Yuhidthiton 
Follow’d, and Madoc ; but in vain their words 
Essay’d to move the Tyger’s steady heart ; 

When from the door a tottering boy came forth 
And clung around his knees with joyful cries. 

And called him father. At the joyful sound 
Out ran Ilanquel ; and the astonish’d man 
Beheld his wife and boy, whom sure he deem’d 
Whelm’d in the flood; but them the British barks, 
llelurning homeward from their merciful quest, 
Found floating on the waters. . . For a while. 
Abandoned by all desperate thoughts he stood; 
Soon he collected, and to Madoc turn’d, 

And said, O Prince, this woman and her boy 
I leave to thoo. As thou hast ever found 
In me a foarloss unrelenting foe, 

Fighting with ceaseless zeal his country’s cause. 
Respect them 1 . , Nay, Ilanquel ! hast thou yet 
To learn with what unshakeablc resolve 
My sold maintains its purposes ? I leave thee 
To a brave foe’s protection. . , Lay me, Madoc, 
Here, in my father’s grave. 

Witli that he took 

His mantle off, and veil’d Ilanquel’s face ; . . 
Woman, thou raay’st not look upon the Sim, 
Who sets to rise no more I . . That clone, ho placed 
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His javelin-hilt against the gioiind; the point 
He fitted to his lieart ; and, holding firm 
The shaft, fell forward, still with steady hand 
Guiding the death-blow on. 

So in the land 

Madoc was left sole Lord ; and far away 
Yuhidthiton led forth the Aztecas, 

To spread m other lands Mevitli’s name, 

And rear a mightier empire, and set up 
Again their foul idolatry ; till Heaven, 
Making blind Zeal and bloody Avarice 
It« ministers of vengeance, sent among them 
The heroic Spaniard’s unrelenting sword. 




NOTES 


ON THE SECOND PART. 


Ji’e nnyhbour nearer to the Sun ! — I. p. 207. 

Columbus inferred this from the elevittion of the Pole at 
Paria. “ How it cometh to pass," says Pietro JJartirc, " that 
at the beginning of the evening twilight it is elevate in that 
region only five degrees in the month of June, and in tlie 
morning twilight to be elevate fifteen degrees by the same 
(piadrant, I do not understand, nor yet do the reasons which 
lie bringeth in any point satisfy me. For he saith that lie 
hereby conjectured that the Earth is not perfectly round, but 
that, when it was created, there w’as a certain heap raised 
thereon, ranch higher than the other parts of the same. So 
that, as he .sayth, it is not round after the form of an apple or 
a ball, as others think, but rather like a pear as it liangeth on 
the tree, and tliat Paria is the region which possesseth the su- 
pereminent or highest part thereof, nearest unto heaven. In 
so much, that he earnestly contendeth the earthly Paradise to 
be situate in the tops of those three hills which the Watchmen 
saw out of the top castle of the ship ; and that tlie outrageous 
streams of thefresli waters which so violently issue out of the 
.said gulfs, and strive so with the salt water, fall headlong from 
the tops of the said raountiuns.” — PiEnio Martirc, Dee. 1. 
Boeh 6. 
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Ttzcahpoca. — U, p. 210. 

A devout woivliippcr of this Deity once set out to ieeif hs 
could find him ; lie leactiod the sca-eonst, and iheie the God 
.ippeaiod to him, and bade liiiu call the Whale, and the He, 
inaid, and the Toitolsc, to make a biidge for him, ova which 
ho might pass to the house of the Sun, and brmg bach from 
theiiCG insti umeiits of music and singoi s to celebi ate his festi. 
vals. The Whale, the Alciinaid, and the Toitoise atcordingh 
inade the hiidge, and the man went over it, singing, as he went 
.1 song which the tiod tiiuglit him. As soon as the Sun heard 
him, he eiuitioiied all his seivants and people not to answer to 
the song, for they who aiiswcicd would ho obliged to ahandon 
his House and follow the Singoi. Soniotheio weie, howevti, 
who could not I'osist the voice of the chaimer, and theie hi 
brought linok with him to earth, togellicr with the diiini called 
Iluahuneth and the Tqnmaztli. — Toiinui,jiji iia, 1. 6. e. 43, 

The puitieuhu' snorifico lolated iii the poem is described hj 
this author, 1. 10. c. H. It is siiilieieiit meiely to refer to 
iiiy authoiilies in such inslaiieesas these, wheie no other hherly 
has hceii taken than that of omission. 

She (lather 'd herbs, rithich, hhe om jiopprj, bear 
The md (\f eli’iji. — 11. p. 212, 

The expi ession is f Jowei ’s . 

Poppy, whrth hmrtth the .side nf shape. 

The Spanish name foi the poppy is adormitleni. 

TheJieU of the Spirit. — III. p. 21P. 

Every Spring the Akanceas go in a body to some retired 
place, and Iheie tiiiii up a huge space of land, vihich they do 
with the drums beating all the while. After this they take 
care to cull it the Deseit, or tlie Viuld of the Spiiit. And thither 
they go in good eiuiiest when they aie in their entliusiabtic fits, 
■and theic wait for inspirntlon Horn their pictendod Deity. In 
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the meanwhile, as they do this eierj year, it protes of no sinall 
advantage to them, foi by this means they turn up all their 
Und iiisensihl}, and it becomes abundantly more fruitful. — 
Tomi. 


Before these thiriys I was. — III. p. ttJO, 

“The manner in which, he sajs, he obtained the spirit of 
divination was this • He was admitted into the presence of a 
Great llan, who infumied him that he loved, pitied, and ikured 
to do him good. It was not in this vvoild that he saw the 
Gieat Man, hut in a world above, at a vast distance from this. 
The Great Man, he says, was clothed with the Day, yea with 
tlie brightest Day, he ever saw; a Day of m.iny years, yea of 
eveilasting continuance ! This whole world, he says, v.’as 
diawn upon him, so that m him the Earth and nil things in it 
might be seen. I asked him if rocks, mountains, and seas were 
drawn upon oi appeared la him ? he replied, that every thing 
that was beautiful and lovely in the earth was upon him, and 
might he seen by looking on him, ,is well as if one was on the 
earth to take a view of them there By the side of the Great 
Alan, he says, stood his Sliadow or Spiiit, for he used chichunn; 
the wold they commonly make use of to evpress that of the 
man which smvives the body, which word properly signifies a 
shadow. This shadow, he says, was as lovely as tlie Alan him- 
self, and filled all places^ and was most agreeable as well as 
wonderful to him. Here, lie says, he tairied some time, and 
was unspeakably enteitained and delighted with a view of the 
Great Man, of bis Shadow, and ofall things in hira. And what 
is most of all astonisliing, he imagines all this to have passed 
before he was born; he never bail been, lie says, in this world 
at that time, and what confii ms him in the belief of this is, 
that the Gieat Man told him, tlnithe must eoxne down to earth, 
be born of such a woman, meet with such and such things, and 
in particular that he should once in Ms life be guilty of murder; 
at tills he was displeased, and told the Great Man he would 
never murder. But the Gieat Man replied, I have said it, 
and it shall be so j which has accordingly happened. At this 
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tijne, he says, the Great Man asked liiin what he would cliuse 
in lUe ; he repUed, fu st to he a tliiutcv. and aftevwavds to be a 
rowwow, or Divine; whereupon the Great Man told him, he 
should have what he desired, and that his Shadow should go 
along with him down to eartli, and he with him for ever. There 
was, lie say.s, idl this lime no words s[)okcn between them; the 
eonferenee was not carried on hy any human language, but 
tliey hail a kind of mental intelligeiice of each other's thoughts, 
dispositions, and jiroiiosals. After (his, he .says, he saw the 
Great Man no more, hut supposes he now eame down to earth 
to he horn ; Imt the Shadnw of the Great Man still attended 
him, and ever after contiinicd to ajipear to him in dreams and 
ollii'i- ways, This- Shadow used sometimes to direethimin 
dreams to go to stieh a pltice ;md hunt, assuring him he should 
there meet with siiocc.ss, which accordingly proved so ; and 
when ho htid heeii there some time the Spirit would order him 
to another jilaoe, so that he li.ad stiecoss in hunting, according 
to Ihe Great Matt’s promise, made to him at llie time of his 
uhti.sing this emphiymenl,. 

“ Tlierc were some liine.s wlien this Spirit came upon him 
in a special maimer, and he was full of what he saw in the 
Great Man, and then, he say.s, he was ntl HrjM, and not only 
lijl/it himself, hut it was (i"/it all uroiiml him, so that he could 
see tliroiigh men, and knew the tlmnght.s of their hearts. These 
depths of Satan I leave to others to fathom or to dive into as 
they please, and dn not pretend, for my own part, to know 
what ideas to affi.v to sudi terims, and eininot well guess what 
uDiiooptions of lliiiigs these ereatures have at the, sc times when 
they call tliemselves nil liyhl ." — David BiiAiNEnn’s Journal. 

Had Braiiierd heeo a Jesuit, his finperior.s would certainly 
liave thought liim a fit candidate for the crown of martyrdom, 
and worlliy to he mado a Saint. 

Ho found one of the Indian conjurers who seemed to have 
soraetliing like grace in liiin, only he would not believe in the 
Devil. “ Of all the sights,” says he, ” I ever saw among tliem, 
or indeed any whore else, none appeared so frightful, or so near 
akin to what la usimlly imagined of infernal powers ! none ever 
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cscitucl such images ol terror in my mind as tl»o appc-nranco of 
one, who was a devout and zcaloiib roforniev, or rather restorer, 
of vrliat he supposed was ihc ancient religion of the Indians. 
He made liLs appearance in his pontifical garb, whicli was a 
coat of bears’ skins, dressed with the hair on, and liangiiig down 
to his toes, a pair of bear-skin fetoekings, and a grt-at wooden 
face, painted the one half black, and the other tawny, .about 
the colour of an Indian’s skin, wdtli an extravagant mouth, cut 
very much awry ; the face fastened to a bear-skin cai>, which 
was di awn over his head. He advanced towards me with the 
instrument in his hand that he used for music in his idolatrous 
worship, which was a dry Tortoise-shell, with some corn in it, 
and the neck of it drawn on tou piece of wood, which ni.adc a 
very convenient handle. As he came forward, he heat his tune 
with the rattle, and danced with all his might, but did not 
suffer any part of his l)ody, not so much as his fingers, to be 
seen ; and no man would have guessed by his appearance and 
actions that Ito could have been a liutnan creature, if they had 
not had some intimation of it otherwise. When he came near 
me, I could not but stirhik away from him, although it was 
then noon clay, and I knew who it was, his appearance and 
gestures were so prodigiously frightful. He had a house con- 
secrated to religious uses, with divers images cut out upon the 
several parts of it ; I went in, and found the ground beat almost 
as hard as a lock, with their frequent dancing on it. I dis- 
coursed with him about Christianity, and some ufmy discourse 
he seemed to like, but .some of it he disliked entirely. He 
told mo, that God had taught him his religion, and that he 
never would turn from it, but wanted to find some that would 
join heartily with him in it ; for the Indians, he said, were 
grown very degenerate and corrupt. He had thought, he said, 
of leaving all his friends, and travelling abroad, in order to find 
some that would join with him ; for he believed God had some 
good people somewhere that felt as he did. He had not 
always, he said, felt as be now did, but had formerly been like 
the rest of the Indians, until about four or live years before that 
time ; then, he said, his heart was very much distressed, so that 
VOL. V. D I> 
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ho could not live among the Indians, but got away into the 
woods, iintl lived alone for some months. At length, he said 
God comforted his heart, .and showed him avhat he should do 
and .since that time he Inul known God, and ti ied to serve 
him ; and loved all men, he they who they would, so as he 
never did heforu. He ttu.ited me with uncommon comtesv 
and seemed to he hearty in it; and I was told by the Indians, 
that he opposed tlieir drinking stiong linnor with all iiij 
power; and if .at any time he eonld not dissuade them hom 
it liy all ho could say, he would leave them, and go erjing 
into the woods, It was inanilest he had a set of teligious no- 
tions tli.it ho had looked into for himself, and not taken for 
granted uiion hare tiadition; and he relished or tlisi elislied 
whatever was spoken of a religious nature, accouliiig as it 
either agreed or dlsagieed with his standard. And while I 
was discoursing he would sometimes say, ‘ Now that I hie ; 
so God has taught me;’ and some of his sentiments teemed 
veiyjust. Yet ho utterly denied the being of a Devil, and 
doolnrod theie was no such creature known amojg the Indians 
of old timos, whose religion, he supposes, he wns nttempting to 
revive. He likewise told mo that dep.svted souls nil went 
soullnvnul, and Unit the dilloioneo hetween the good and bad 
w.is this, tli.it the former were admitted into a henutiful town 
witli spiritual walls, or walls .igrccablc to the nature of suiils; 
and that the hitler would for ever hover round those walls, and 
in vain attempt to get in. He seemed to be sincere, honest, 
and conscientious in his own way, and according to his own 
religious notions, which was inoie than I ever .saw in any 
other Pagan ; and I perceived he was looked iipon and de- 
rided liy most of the Indians as a precise realot, who made a 
needless noise ahoiit religious matleis. But I must stay, there 
wa.s sometliing in his temper and disposition, that looked mure 
like true religion than any thing I ever observed amongst 
otlier Heathens.” — Bhainkud. 
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^Vh}/ shonhl wcforsalie 
TheiL'orsMp of ovrfathers'^ — III. p. oon. 

Olearius mentions a voiy disinterested instance of that ha- 
tred of inno^ation which is to be found in all ignorant peisons, 
and in some wise ones. 

“An old countiy fellow in Livonia being condemned, for 
faults enormous enough, to lie along upon the ground to receive 
his pimishment, and Madam de la Darre, pit) ing liis almost de- 
crepit age, having so far interceded for him, as that Ins cor- 
poral punishment should be changed into a pcciiiiiary mulct 
of about fifteen or sivteen pence ; he thanked her for her kind- 
ness, and said, that, for his part, being an old man, lie would 
not intjoduce any novelty, nor suffer the customs of the coun- 
try to be altered, Imfc w<is ready to receive the chastisement 
which his predecessors had not thought much to undcigo ; 
put oflfhis clothes, laid himself upon the ground, and received 
the blows according to his condemnation,” — Ambassador's 
Travels. 


• her ftolden curls, 

Blight eyes of heavenly bine, and that clear shin. 

IV. p. 22:1. 

A good description of 'Welsh beauty is given by Mr, Yorke, 
from one of their oiiginal cliroiiicles, in the account of Gm- 
fvdd ab Cynan and his Queen, 

“ Grufydd in his person was of moderate stature, having 
yellow hair, a round face, and a fair and agreeable com- 
plexion ; eyes rather large, light eyebrows, a comely beard, 
a round neck, wdiite skin, strong limbs, long fingers, straight 
legs, and handsome feet. He was, moreover, stilful in di- 
vers languages, courteous and civil to his friends, fierce to his 
enemies, and resolute in battle ; of a passionate temper, and 
fertile imagination. . . Angharad, his wife, was an accom- 
plished person : her hair was long and of a flaxen colour ; 
her eyes large and rolling ; and her features brilliant and 
beautiful. She was tall and well-proportioned ; her leg and 
D D 2 
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foot handsome ; her fingers long, and her nails thin and trans- 
paiont. She was good-tempered, clieeifid, thscreet, witty, and 
gave good advice as well as alms to her needy dependents, and 
iievei transgiessed the laws of duty.” 

TJms let tilth Mood ho slitd. — V, p. 23t;. 

Tills ceremony of declaring war with flic and w ater is repte- 
sented by lie Bry, in tlie eleventh piint of the Desciiptionof 
Florida, by Le Moyne de Moigues. 

The Feast of Stmh, ■ — VI. p. 233. 

Lafitnu. Charlevoix. It is .1 custom iimong the Gieelsal 
this time, some twelve months 01 moie, after the death of a 
friend, to open the giave, collect the bones, have prayeis read 
over thorn, and then lo-inter them. 

The Council I/tdl. — VI. ji. 233. 

“ Tlio town house, in wliicU me tians.ieted all public liusi- 
ne.s5 and diversions, is raised witli wood and coveied ovci with 
earth, and lias .ill the appuaunco of a small mount at a little 
distance, It is liuilt in tlie form of a siigai loaf, and large 
onaugh to contiin SOO poisons, but oxtiemely d 11 k, liming 
(besitlos the diioi, winch is so luiiow th.it but one nt atlme can 
pass, and tli.it aftci iniicli winding and turning) but one small 
apcrUiro to let the snioKe out, wliicli is so ill conti ived that 
most of it settles in the loof of the lioiisc. 'VVitliin it has the 
appeal aiioe of an aneieiit anipliitlientie, tliu seats being raised 
one .above .mother, leaving an men 111 the iniddie, in the cen- 
tre of svliich stands the file: the seats of tlie head warriors are 
nearest it.”-- fi/««iiin of Limttnant IIiiNiiv Tisiiii imAKE, who 
accompanied the Ghciokic Indians to Jinglmid in 17C2. 

The Saibacan. — VI. p. 233. 

“ The children nt eiglit or ten yeni s old are very expert at 
killing birds and smaller game witli a s.ai hiicaii, or hollow c.ine, 
through which they blow n small dait, svhose weakness obliges 
thorn to shoot nt the eye of the larger soit of pioy, which they 
seldom miss. ” — TcMn™i.AKK. 
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TJie pendant string of shells. — VI. p. 234. 

“The doois of their houses, and chambers were fiill of di- 
verse tiiides of shells, hanging loose by small conies, that 
being shaken by the wind they make a certaine latteling, and 
also a whistcling noise, by gathemig their wind m their liol- 
lowe places ; foi licrciu they have great delight, and impute 
this foi a goodly ornament.” — Piefbo ILvutiiii:. 

Still do youT shadows roam dissatisfied, 

And to the cries of uniting um return 
A voice of lamentation. — VI. p. 234. 

“They fiimly believe that the Spirits of those who are 
kilkd by the eneiiij, without equal revenge of blood, find no 
lest, .md at night haunt the houses of the tribe to which they 
belonged ; but when that kindred duty of retaliation is justly 

etecuted, they immediately get ease and power to fly awaj.” 

Anaiii. 

‘■The misweiing voices heard from caves and hollow holes, 
which the Latinos call Echo, they suppose to be the Soules 
wandering through those places.” — Piniio MaaiiuE. This 
supoistition prevailed in Cumana, where they believed the 
Echo to he the voice of the Soul, thus answering when it was 
called IlnitiiEuv, 3, 4. 11. 

The word by which they express the funeral wailing in one 
of the Indian l.anguages is very cliaiactenstie, . . Muuo , which 
bewailing, says Roger Williams, is very solemn amongst them 
mill nlng and evening, and sometimes in the night, the) be- 
wail their lost husbands, wives, children, &c. ; sometimes a 
quarter, half, yea a whole year and longer, if it be for a great 
Prince. 

The Shull of some old Seer. — VI. p. 234. 

On the coast of Paria oracles were thus delivered. — Toa- 

QDEIIADA, 1. 6. 0. 26. 

Their happy sonh 

Pursue, in firhh of bliss, the shadowy deer. — VI. p. 236. 

This opinion of the American Indians may ho illustrated by 
a veiy beautiful story from Carver's Travels : — 
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“ WlulsL I luin.mied .iniong them, <i couple, whose teut avis 
adjacent to imno, lost a son oi* about foiii yeais ot ago. Xhe 
paietits were so much aheclcd at the death of then ta\o\mie 
child, that they puisucd the u&ual lLstimDiue& of griof T\ith 
sucii uncommon ugoin, ns Lliiough the weight of sairow and 
loss of blood to occasion the death of the fathci. The wo- 
man, who had lutheiLo been inconsolable, no sooner saw htr 
husband cxpiie, than she diied up Jur tcais, and appealed 
chceilnl and icsigned As I knew not how to account for 
so cxtiaoulinaiy a tiansition, t took an opportunity to ask her 
the icason of it, telling hci .it the same time, tlut I should 
have imagined the loss of hci husband would rather hive 
occasioned an incicase of guef than such ii sudden dimmution 
of it. 

Slic infbimed me, that as the child was so young when it 
died, and unable to snppoit itseU iii the countiy of spirits, 
both she <iiid lioi husband h.ul been appiehcnsivc th.it its situa- 
tJoii would be fai from being liappy but so sounci did she 
holiold Its fathei (kpait loi tin* s init place, who not only loved 
llie child with the teiukicsi alllctum, but was a good hunter, 
and would be able to piovuh plentifully ioi its support, than 
she ceased to luouin. bhe added, th it she now s iw no rei^on 
to coiUiniiL liei tcius, asthe child, on whom she do.ited, was 
luulci tlic ctiie and luotcctioii of a fond fathei, and she had 
only one wish that lenmined uugratified, which was that of 
huing lieisellwuli tliein, 

“ JjXpiessions so leplete with unaflccted tenderness, and sen- 
timents that would h.ivo done hoiioiu to a llomnii mntion, 
made an iiupicssion on iny lumd greatly in fivoui of the peo- 
ple to whom she helongcd, and tended nut a little to counter- 
act the piejuilias I had liiUici to eiitci tamed, in common with 
eveiy othci tiavellei, of Indian insensibility and want of pa- 
lenl.il tendeiiiess. Ilei subsciiucut conduct confiimed the 
favoiualile opinion I Jiad just imbibed, and convinced me that, 
notwithstanding the appaieiit suspension of bei giief, some 
pai tides of that leluctance to be separated fioin a beloved re- 
lation, which is Implanted by iialuie oi eubtoiu in oveiy human 
henit, still lurked in lieis. I obsuived that &lie went al. 
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most u^cjy yvening to the loot ot the tree, on a hnnOi of 
whicli the bodies of her husband and child were laid, and 
after cutting off a lock of hci hair, and throuing it on the 
Cioiind, in a plaintne melancholy song bemoantd it-, t.ue A 
recapitulation of tlie actions he might ln\e peifunncd, had 
bis life been spared, appealed to be hci favourite tlieinc , and 
T\hilst she foretold the faincthat would hive attended an imi- 
tation of his f.ithei’s virtues, hei grief seemed to lie suspended. 

‘ If thou hadst continued with us, my dear Son,' would she 
cij, 'how well would the bow have become thy hand, and 
how fatal would thy aiiows have iiroved to the tuemies 
of our bunds • thou wouldst often Imve diunk their blood and 
eatLMi their Ikih, and numerous slaves would have rewarded 
thy toiU, ^ith a neivous aim wouldest thou have seized the 
vrounded buffalo* oi have combated the fury of the* enragtd 
bear. Thou vvouldst have overtaken the fl)ing elk, and 
have kept pace on the mounUuis brow with the flette-it deer 
Wh it feats uuglitcst thou not have perfoimed, hailst thou staid 
among us till age' had given thee stiength, and tliy father had 
instiucted thee in eve*ry Indian ateomplishment '* In terms 
like these did tins untutored savage bewail the loss of her son, 
and hequeiuly would she piss the greatest part of the night in 
the aflectionatc employ.’* 

T7ie sjnnt of that nohJe hlood nhich ran 
T'lom their deatk^tLfmndSf is in the ruddy clouds 
IVhich go hifme the S'm», whnhe comes Jorth 
In (jlotij. — VI p. 236. 

Among the last comeis, one Avila, a cacique, had great 
authority, who understanding that V«iidivia athrmed the God 
of the Ciiiistians was the only Cieator of all things, in a great 
rige crie'd out, he would never allow Pdlan, the God of the 
Chilcnians, to be denied the powei of creating Valdivia en- 
quired of him concerning this nil igiuaiy deity Avila told 
him that lus God did, after death, translate the chief men of 
theintioii and soldieis of known biavery to places where there 
wa* dancing and dunking, there to live happy for ever , that 

Z? 2? 4 
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the blood of noble men slain m Inltle was placed about the 
Sun, and changed into ved clouds, whiob sometimes adorn lus 
using — Hi't. nf Paiaymiy,^c. bi/ F. A del Techo. 

0 »»/ jiLople, 

I Ino rmilrl tell yp of tfip foimi.r days. — VI p. 23S. 

The mode of sowing is fioin the 21st plate of De Ery to 
J. Tjc Moyne de Moigiies; the toinmoii store-liousts are 
mentioned by the same autlioi ; and the ceieinony of tlieni- 
dows strewing their bail upon theii luisbaiul’s giaves is repre- 
sented ni the lb til plate. 

T/it Sualtp Mol. — VI. p. 239. 

SimLu worship was eoimnon in Amciiea. Bti nal Bins, p 3 . 
7. 125. The idol desciibcd VII. p 21 ( 5 . sotnewh, it resembles 
wh.it the Sp.iiu.iids found .it Campeche, which is thus ilc- 
sovilied hy the oldest lustniian of the Discovcvias “ Oui men 
iveie conducted to a hui.ido ciosso-wny, standing on the side of 
the lowiie. Hcic they show them .i sipiine stage or pulpit 
fouiQ ‘tepposhigh, paitly of cl.uiiniy bitmnen, and parti} of 
smaU stones, wheioto the iin.ige of a in.m cut iu m.iible was 
joyiied, two Kuue-tooted unknown hetistes fistening upon him, 
wlueh, Uko ui.tdde dogges, seemed they would ten the imiblc 
man’s guts out of lus hdiy. And Iiy the Image stood a Serptnt, 
besme.ued all with gone blond, dcvoiiuiig a in.irblehon, tiliich 
Seipont, corap, icted of bUuiueii and small stones mcorporated 
togethet, iv.is seven and foitlc feet iu length, and as thickc asa 
gteitt o\e. Next unto it weie thiee i,an,eis or stakes fastened 
to the gumude, wliiob three otlieis ctossed uiiderpiopped with 
stones; in which place they punish in.defaetois ciintleinned, 
foi pioof whcieof they saw iimuincrablo hioken .inowes, all 
hloudie, su.itteied on the grounde, and the hones of the dead 
cast into an iiiolosed courte iiceio unto it.” — Pikiuo Mak- 
Tiat . 

It can se.uculy ho neccssuiy to say, that I have attiiliuted 
to tlie Iloamcn such manners and super.stitions ns, leally ex- 
isting among the h.iY.igc tribes of Americ.'ii wete best suited 
to the plan of the poem. 
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piously a poitioii talie 

Of thcit cold ccLith^ to which for ttcr now 
Coiiiiyn'fi, they leave iktir fathcr^^ dunt to dust. 

VI. p 239- 

Clmrle>oi\ assigns an unworthy motue for this remarkable 
ciistum, which may surely be more naturally explained ; he 
they fancy it procuies luck at play. 

from his head 

FlucUnfj the thin grey hairs^ he dealt thimronitd 

VI. p. 241. 

Some passages in IMr lVrackt*n7ie’s Travels, suggested this 
to me. 

“ Our giiule called aloud to the fngiti\u%» and entreated 
them to stay, but without effect; the old man, howevei, did 
not hesitate to appioach us, and represented himstlf as too tar 
jdvnnccd in life, and too indiffuicrit about the shoi t time he 
had to loinaiii in the woild, to be xery anxious nbout esenping 
from any dangei that tlueatencd hmi, at the same time he 
pulled the grey Imlrs from his head hy hanclfiills to distribute 
among us, and implored our favour for himself and his rela- 
tions 

“ As we were ready to embaik, our new recruit was desiied 
to piepaie him-sJC foi his dcpaiture, which he would have 
declined, but as. none of his friends would take his place, ^\e 
may be said, alter the delay of an hour, to ha^e compelled him 
to embark. Pi evious to his departure, a ceremony took place, 
of which I could not learn the meaning; be cut off a Jock of 
his hair, and having divided it into thiee parts, he fastened one 
of them to the hair on the upper parts of his wife’s head, 
blowing on it thiee tirncs with all the \iolence in his power, 
and utteiing cert.am words. The other two hefa.stened with 
the same fomialities, on the heads of his two children.” 
Mackenzie. 
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1^07 th, pom the (lath Ttcosstei, of the cave, 

Thi iiupent canie» — VII p. 245. 

Of tliii woudeifiil docility of the Sniihc one instance may 
suirice. 

“ All Iiidum belonging to the Meiioraonic, having taken i 
liatde Snake found means to tame it : and when he had dona 
this ticatad it as a Deity, e.illiiig u his gie.vt rathei, am! ear. 

1 ying it with him iu a box wheievei lie went. Tins lie had done 
fill sevui.d smninLis, nlicii Moils Pmmsance acudentally met 
with liiiu at tins (.allying \ilate, just as he was setting off for 
a wintei’s luiiit. 'Jliu Flench gentlcmau was surpiised one 
day to see the Iiidiiii place (he ho\ which contained his God 
on the giouiid, and oiieiiiiig the dnoi, give him Ins lilieity j 
telling luiii, whilst he did it, to be sine and letuin by the time 
he liiinself should coiihi back, which was to be in the month 
of Miiy lollowiiig. As this was but Oetoher, Monsieur told 
the Indiiin, whose siiuidiuty ostoiiished him, that he fancied 
he might w.iit long cmingli, when M,iy aiiivcd, lor the aimal 
of his gieal Fathei. The Indi.iu was so eonlident of his cres- 
lure’s ohediinee, that he ollcied to lay the Frenchman a inrrer 
of till! g.illoiis of Him, th.il at the time npiiointed ho would 
eome and ciawl into his ho\. This was ,igi ecrl on, ami the 
sceend week in M.iy following fi\etl tin the determination of 
the wagei. At that peiiod they both met there again ; when 
the Indian set down his Iiiix, and allied lor his gicat Father. 
Thu Snake heaid him not , and the time being now expiied, 
ho aekninvledgud that ho Iiad lost. Ilowevci, without seeming 
to he diseoniaged, he iideied to double the bet if his father 
cMine net within two days mine. This svas faitliei agiced on ; 
wlieii hehold on tliG second d.iy, aliout one o clock, the iSnake 
miivod, and of Ids own accoul, ciiiwled into the hex, which 
was placed KS-idy foi liiin. The Fienoh gQntlem,m vouclad 
Ibr the tiuth oi this stoiy, .ind, fiom the .u counts I have often 
teoeived of the iliieibty of those eroaliues, I see no icasonto 

doubt its veiaeity.”— Caiivlii’s Tiavds. 

We have not taken animals eiiougli into alliance with us. 
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In one of tlie most interesting faimlios -nhich it -nas evtr my 
good foitune to \isitj I sa\7 a child suckled by a goat 'Ihe 
^11 should be taught to catch fish for us in the sea, the otter 
in fiesli watei. The morespideis there i7erc in the stible, 
the lessTvauld the horses suffer fiom the flies The great 
American fiie-ily should be ujijiorted into Spam to citch nnis- 
quitu-i. Sinkes would make good mousers; but one fa\ourite 
moiibe should be kept to rid the house of coek-roichcs The 
to.iil js an excellent fly-catchci, and in hot countries a reward 
should be offered to the man who could discovei wliat insect 
feeds upon fleas, foi, say the Spaniards, «o ay criaiuia iaii U 
he, a quieii falta su Algnacil 

“ fAat huge King 

Of Basan, hugest of tin, Anakim — VII. p. 215. 

Ogi the King of Basau, was the largest mon that user 
h\ed all Grants, lilans, and Ogers aie but div.irfo to hmi ; 
Gaiagantua himself is no moie compared to Og, than Tom 
Thumb IS to Gaiagantua For thus saj the Ribbis. , Moses 
chose out twelve Chiefs, and advanced with them till tliey 
^jpioaehed the land of Canaan, wheie Jcnicho was, and tbeie 
he sent those Chiefs tlnit they might spy out the land for him. 
One of the Giants met them j he was called Og the son of 
Auak, and the height ot his stature was twentv -three thousand 
and thjrty-thrcc cubits. Now Og used to catch the clouds 
and draw them towaids him and drink theli waters; and he 
used to take the fishes out of tlie dei>tlis of the sea, and toast 
them against the oib of the Sun and cat them. It is related 
of him, by tradition, that in tlie time of the deluge he went to 
Noah and said to bim, Take me wdtli tliec in the Ark ; but 
Noah made answ tr, Depaitfromrae, 0 thou enemy of God* 
And when the water covcied the highest mountains of the 
eartli, it did not u'.ich to Og’s knees. Og lived tluce thou- 
sand years, and then God destroyed him by the hand of Moses. 
Foi when the army of Muses covered a space of nine miles, 
Og came and looked at it, and leached out his hand to a 
mountain, and cut from it a stone so wide, that it could have 
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covorcd tho whole army, anil he imt It upon his heart, that he 
iniglil throw it upon them. But God sent a l.ipwing, who 
made a hole tlirongh the stone with his hill so that it slipt orcr 
his head, and hung round his neck like a nceUiice, and he was 
borne down to the ground by its weight. Then Moses ran to 
him J Moses was hitnself ten cubits in stature, and ho took a 
spear ten eiihils long, and lluew it up ten euhlts high, and yet 
it only reached the heel of Og, wlio was lying pro.strate, and 
thus he slew him. And then eanie a gi cat amltitude with 
scythes, and cut off his heail, and when lie was dead his body 
lay foi a whole year, reaching as far ns the river Nile in Egypt, 
Ilis niothei’s name was Enac, one of the daughtcis of Adam, 
and she rrsas llie first harlot t her fingers were two cubits long, 
and upon every finger she h.ul two sharp nails, like two 
sickles. But because she was a harlot, God sent against her 
lions its big as elephants, .and wolves as big ns oinnels, and 
oagles as big as asses, and they killed her and eat her. 

When Og met the spies who were sent by Moses, ho took 
them all twelve in Ids liatul and jmt them in his w.allet; and 
carried lliem to bis wife and said to hei, Look, I beseech yon 
id tlioso men who Wiint to li.glil with us 1 and be emptied them, 
out bel'nre her, anil asked her if he should tread upon them? 
hut she said, Lot tliein go and tell their people what they hare 
seen. When they were got out they saiil to e.ioh other, If we 
sliould tell tliese tilings to the C'hihlien of Israel they would 
fors.ike IMoscs ; let us therefore relate what we have seen only 
to Muses and Aaron. And they took with them one grape 
stone from the giapcs of that country, and it was as muciv as a 
camel conhl ciury. And they began to lalvise the people that 
they shonhl not go to war, saying what they had seen; hut 
two id' lliem, n.inady', Caleb the son of .lephunneh, and Jorhaa 
the son of Nun, coneeiilcd it. — Maiiacci. 

Even if the grapes had not been inoportioncd to Og's ca- 
pacious mouth, the lliiblils rvould not have let liim starve. 
Tlieie were Belieinolhs for him to roast whole, and Bar-C'liana 
saw a fish to which Whales are lint sprats, and Beviathaii but 
a herring. “ We siiw a fish,” Hays he, “ into whose nostrils the 
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rt’onn called Tinna had got and Ikillcd it ; and it Tvas ca^t upon 
the shore with such force by the sea, that it o\erthrou* si^ty 
maiitime cities; sixty other cities fed upon its llosh, andwhat 
thej left was salted for the food of sikty cities moie.’’ 

Tiom one of the pupils of his eyes they filled tliii ty barrels 
of oil. A year oi two afterwaids, as nc past by tlie ‘>ame 
place, we saw men cutting up his bones, with which the same 
cities were built up again. — IMauaii i. 

^tirnus, around whose heads dry tow was fwhieti, 

With pine yum dipt. — VII. p. 2-18. 

This mode of oftenee has been ado]jttd wherever bows and 
ariows weie in use. De Bry represents it in the 31st plate to 
Le Moyne do Morgues. 

** The Medes poisoned their arrows with a bituminous 
Ikpior culled naphta, wheieof tlicic was great ydenty in Media, 
Persia, and Assyria. The arrow, being steeped in it, and shot 
Irom a slaelv,bow (for swift j nd violent motion took off from 
its virtuo)j burnt the flesh with such violence, that w’atcr rathei 
increased than extinguished the malignant flame: dust alone 
could put a stop to it, and, in some degiee, allay the unspeak.- 
able pain it occasioned.” — XJniveisnl 

His hands hansfii'd^ 

.iad lacerate with the body's yendeitt weiyht. 

Vni. p. 

Lacerats tota vumhrorum jmndere jndmai,. 

Maxiuuum ConstantiimSi she Idnlairia Htbdlata. 

Not for your lots on earth. 

Menial or mighty, slave or highly-born. 

Shall yc he judged hertaJter,—~W\l, p. 254. 

They are informed in some places that the Kings and l^oble- 
men have immortal souls, and believe that the souls of the rest 
perish together witli their bodies, except the familiar friendb of 
the Piinces themselves, and tlioscoidy who suffer themselves, to 
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be Inii'iecl iilive tosetlier with their masters’ funerals : fm- their 
ancestors have left them so persuadetlj that the souls of Kings 
fleprivetl of their corimreal clothing, joyfully walk to pcqietual 
delights through pleasant places always green, eating, tlnnk. 
ing, and giving themselves to sports, and dancing ifith women 
after their old niamier while they were living, and this they 
hold for a certain truth. Thereupon many, striving with a 
kind of oinnlation, cast themselves headlong into the sepulchres 
of their Lords, which, if his familiar friends defer to do, they 
think their souls heemne temporary in slead of eternal Pieiko 

W.tHTIUE. 

IVhen f was upon the Sierras of Gnatiiro, says Oviedo, and 
had taken pvisnnev the Caeiipie of the Province who had 
rehelled, I asked him whoso graves were those which were in 
a house of his ; and he told me, of some Indians who had 
killed themselves when the Cachpie his father died. But 
hecause they often used to Imvy a (piantity of wrought gold 
with them, 1 had two of the graves opened, and found in them 
a small fiuantlty of maize, and a small instrument, When I 
eniiuii-ed (lie reason of this, the Cacique and his Indians re- 
plied, (hat they who were Imried there were lahourecs, who 
had been u'ell .skilled in .sowing corn and in gathering it in, 
and were his and his father’s servants, who, that tlioir souls 
mi,ghL not die with their l)(>die.s, had slain themselves upon his 
father’s death, and dial maize with (he tools was laid there with 
tlietn that they might sow it in heaven. In reply to this, I 
h([de (hem see how the Tiiyra had deceived them, and that all 
he had told them svas a lie : for though they had long been 
de([d, they h([d never fetched (he maize, which svas now rotten 
and good for nothing, so that they had sown nothing in heaven. 
Blit the CacKpie answered, that was heeanse they found plerdy 
there, and did not w.aiit it. — Jielnciim xiimaria de la Hisloria 
Naluml clc las Indias, jmr el Cupitan GoJfZAi.o I'’i;(iNAHiEz de 
Ovjisno. 

The Tlasc.nlhtns helieved that the souls of Chiefs and 
Princes beeatne eloiid.s, or bemitifnl birds, or in-ecious stones; 
whereas those of the eummoii people woidd pass into beetle^ 
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rats, mice, weazels, and all vile and stinking animals. — 
ToU(inE5[AD.\, L. C. c. 47, 

Cudoff^ Snniol^ 

JPndarn, and Teilo. — VIII, p, o.iG. 

The two first of these Saints with Jladog Morvvn, are 
called the three holy bachelQr.s of the Isle of livitain. C;ulo>r 
the Wise was a Bard who nourished in the .sixth century. He 
is one of the three protectors of iniioconcc ; his protection was 
through the church law; Bias’s hy the common law; and 
Peihogyr.s liy the law of arras ; those three were also called 
the just Knights of the Court of Arthur. Cadogwas the first 
of wlioni there is any account, who collected the llritish 
Proverbs. There is a church dedicated to him in Ciieimar- 
thenshire, and two in Monmouthshire. Deiniol Ims chinches 
dedicated to him in iMoranouth, Cardigan, and Pemhvoko- 
sliires. In the year 525 he founded a college at llaiigpr, 
where he was .kldiot, and when it was raised to the dignity of 
Bishopric ho was the first Bishop. Padarn and Teilo rank 
with Dewl or David, as the three blessed Visitors, for they 
went about preaching the faith to all degrees of people, not 
only witiiout reward, but themsoIvc.s alleviating the disti'e.s.scs 
of the poor as far as their means extended. Padarn found a 
congregation at a place called from him Dlanhadarn Vaar, 
where he had the title of Archbishoji. Teilo established the 
college at Llandatf; tiie many places called Llandeilo were so 
named In honour of him. He and Cadog and David were the 
three canonical Saints of Britain. — Cambrian Biographi/. 

Teilo, or Teliau, as he is called by David Williams, took an 
active part against the heresy of Pelagius, the great Welshman. 
“ Such was the lustre of liis zeal, that by something like a pun 
on his name, he was coinpared to the sim and called HXiou; 
and ,_when slain at the altar, devotees contended with so much 
virulence for the reputation of passe.s5ing his body, that the 
Priests, to avoid scandalous divisions, found three miraculous 
bodies of the Saint, as similar, according to the phrase used on 
the occasion, as one egg to another; and miracles were equally 
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jjurlonnecl at the tomixs of all the three.”- — D Wiluahis'? 
Jli'il. of Monmunihshit 

This niii.icle is claimed by some Aj^iolo^nst's for St. Baldrcd 
ConfesS(mi' j “ whose memory hi ancient tymes liath byu \ery 
famous in tlic hiiigdoine of Seothuid. Tor tliat he ha\injr 
hoinetynies jirLMuhed to the people of three villages neeie ad- 
joyiiingoiie totlie other in Scothuul, called Aldliain, Tininghaix 
and Preston, was so holy a man of life, that when hewasduad 
the peojdo of ech village contended ono with another ■vvliicli of 
them sliould liave liis liody; in so nmeli, that at last, they not 
agieoiiig therabout, £(K)Ic iirmes, and eaei] of them sought by 
force to enjoy the saints And when the matter came to ibsue, 
the said sacred body was found all whole in tines distinct 
pi, ices of the house where he died; so as the people of each 
village coming thither, and cairyiiig tlie same away, placed it 
ill their chuuhos, and kept it with gicat honour and veneration 
for the inirucles that at cacli place ilpleafactl God to worke.”— 
Enfibh Martyi ohiyy. 

The story may be as true of tiic one Saint as of the other, a 
solution in which Romanists and Protestants will agiec, 
Godwin {in Cnial. /'//». /-mn/mi.) *-iys that Llie Chuiches winch 
conteiuled lor (lie 'Welsh Saint, were JVnnahim, the bmial 
place of his fiuiily, TJandoilo Vawr, wheie he died, and L]nn* 
dair, where he had been Bishop; anti he adds, in honour of hh 
own eluii'cli, th.u by fieipient niiiaeles at liis toinh it was cer- 
tain LlandaH' possessed the true body. — Yet in such a ease as 
this the fac-simile might have been not unreasonably deemed 
more curious (Iran the oiiginal. 

'J'lie polypus’s power of producing as many licads. legs, and 
arms as were wanted, has been possessed by all the gicat Saints. 

Si. Teilo left liis own country for a time because it was in- 
fested by an infectious disorder, cidlcdthe Ydhw P%ae, which 
attacked bolb men and beasts, — Captjimic, quoted in Crmy's 
Church ITibiory of Urittuny. 

David. — VIII. })■ S.'Jt), 

’Moiigst IIattofiir« lofty liillh, that with the clouds are crown’d, 
The valley Ewius lies, immured so deep and round, 
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As tliey beloAv who hoe the mountains ri<e so higli, 

think the stuggling lierds wore ginzing hi the skv : 
Which in it such a shax)e of solitiulo dotli bear 
As Nature at the hist appointed it for xirayer. 

Where in an aged call, witli moss and i\y giown, 

In tvljich not to this day the Sun Iiatn e\cr shone, 

That rc\ciend Uritkh Saint, in 7ealous ages jiast, 

To Louteniplatinn liied ; and did so truly fast, 

As lie did only diink wdiat ciystal Hodney yields, 

And fed upon the leeks he gathered in the fields ; 

In memory of whom, in each rc^ol^lng \car, 

The Welshmen on his day that sacred herb do wear. 


Of nil the holy men whose fame so fresh remains, 

To wiiom the Britons built so many sumjituous fines, 

Tliis saint hoforo the rest their p.ition stlU they hohl, 

Whose biitli thoii* ancient hards to (\inilnia long fOiCtokl; 
And bCiUccl liGiG d. sec, his bishopric of juie, 

Upon the farthest point of this unfruitful dioro, 

Seluctod by himself, that far fiomall resoit 
With contemplation seemed most fitly to comport, 

That ^oid of all deliglit, cold, banon, bleak, and diy, 

No pleasuic might allure, nor steal the wandering eye. 

DjvAYION. 


‘‘A.U, -lOS. It happened on a day, as Gildas -was in a 
sermon, (Reader, whether smiling or frowning, forgiie the 
digression,) a Nuniiehig with child came into the congregation, 
whereat the preacher jueseiitly was struck dumb (wotild nut a 
maid’s child amaze any man?) and could proceed no farther. 
Aftci wards he gave this reason fov his silence, because that 
Virgin bare in her body an infant of such signal sanctity as far 
transcended him. Thus, as lesser load stones are reported to 
lose their virtue in the jucsence of those that are bigger, so 
Gildas was silenced at the upjn'oacU of the WcUh St. David 
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(being then bul IT.iiis in Kelilei) though afterwards, like 
Zacliai-y, lie recovered bis speech again.” — Ftii.Lrn's Ckmcl 
Hhtury of Great Hriluui. 

“ Pavid one day was preaching in an open field to the mul. 
titiidc, and could not bo well seen because of tlie concourse 
(Ihougb they make him four cul)its high, a man and a half in 
stature,) when behold the Earth wliereon he stood, officiously 
heaving itself up, niouuted him up to a competent r isllfility 
above all bis audience. Wlieroas our Saviour himself, when 
he taught the ])eoplo, was pleased to ehuse a mountain, making 
use of tbe adv.intage of Naliire without improving his miracu- 
lous iinwer.” — Flint ra. 

D.ivid is indeblod to the Romancers for his fame aa a 
Cbampion of Clnistendoin : how he came by his leek is a 
(piustion which the Antiquarians have not dcteiniincd. I am 
hound to niuko grateful mention of St. David, baring in niy 
younger days licen benefited by bis meiits tit aVcbUiiinster, 
where the first of Miirali is an earli/ play. 

Jinl T ton hire upon this hnrlmroiis land, 

IMe Khnuv and Hie Jromm of old, 

Must lift the ruddy spmr. — IX. p. 257. 

El mui , Cynhavid, .and Avaoii the son of Taliesin, all descitcd 
the Uardic principles to bear arras, and were called the tluee 
Chlcl’s like linlls in conflict. Avaon, Aronan, and Dygynndw 
are the three Ratals of the ruddy spear. 

- for this the day, 

JHien to his favour'd city he vouchsafes 
JTis annual presence. — IX. p. S2S0. 

Esla fiesta, il espera de estns diahuUcos Diosrs, era imitj 
solcmne, y viuy creida de cslas harbaras vacioncs ; porqne el 
Denitudn los tenia persuadidos a ser verdad ipie ciitonces venian de 
(liras paries, y qnerimi dcscansar alii en aquel dia de su gran 
fiesta. La causa de ienerln tan ereido estos eier/n,i y desatinaios 
homh'es, era porque les daba senal de sit Ih'i/aihi, c,n forma visilile, 
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annque por invhiWe modo, en esia manera. Aqnelk nnche, gue 
era la viffilia de el festival dia, cn la qual el Demonio 7es teuia 
persuadido que Ihgnha el JDio'i mnncelo TezciitripvcUi poninn wwa 
P-^teia que llamahan pttnte^ en d snrlo y tnlrada de la Capt'la 
^taijor de sk ahominahle Tempi o ; sohre la qunl cerninn y poU 
voreahan una pnea de harina de maiz, que es sii irigo ; j/ esto era 
al p} incipio de la nochej la qnal pasnba d Sumo Saco dot e en vela, 
iendn, y viniendo muy d menudo d vlr la edern, si por lentura 
hallaha inipresa, en la harina alyuna hiella da el Dm que aguar- 
dahan, Ta las mas hoi as pasadas de la nnche, (que ordinaria- 
nienie era de media nache ahap,) veiala send de sullegada, q?ie 
crattnapisnda, d liuella depie humano estampada, y setinlada cn 
la ha\ina. Luego que el Satrapa y Sneerdote la vein comenzaOa 
d dicir d voces, Ta llegd micstro Dios / Ya Ilcgd nucstro Dios / 
nuesfro Gran Dios es venido ! ” A esta voz acudia todo el 
Duehlo, quQ yd la estahan aguardando, turn en los Templos, y 
otros en sus casas, telando ; y luego sondhan iodos hsinstrumnitas 
viiisicos, y comenzahan grandes icgocijos, y hniluhan, y caniahan, 
muy concertadamente, con mticha solcmnidnd y contento, cehhrando 
la vciiida y Ikgada desufalsoy mentiroso Dios. Yprocedian en 
sii hiiile liasta el dia, en todo el qual creian que Uegahan tndns 
los demds. — Torque fingian ser unos mas mozos que oiros, y 
tencY unos mas vigor y fncizns que otros, y por esta razon no ser d 
una su llegada, sino cn dijerentes tkmpos. 

ToiitiuriiADA, L. X. c. 24. 

T(?7calipoca was believed to arrive first, because he was the 
youngest of the Gods, and never waxed old : Telpuctli, the 
Youth, was one of his titles. On the night of his ai rival a ge- 
neral carousal took place, in wdiicli it w.as the custom, parti- 
cularly for old people, men and women alike, to drink immo- 
derately ; for they said the liquor which they diank would go 
to wash the feet of the God, after Ins journey. And I, says 
the Franciscan provincial, . . who, if he had been aphilosopher, 
would perhaps have not written a book at all, or certainly not 
so interesting a one, . . I say, that this is a great mistake, and 
the truth is, that they washed their own stripes and filled 
£ £ 2 
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them with lujiioi, Mliicli iiiadc them meny, .ind the funiLs got 
ii]) into then liuads and oxeistt them ; with uliich fall It is not 
to 1)0 Aioiideiul at that tlicy toll into sulIi ouois and fool- 
ishnoss. 

Ill the leijrii ol Ufijoh Chiuidiuauntl, a Ihahmin Aiomm 
Lame to sue foi justice, the iinLnown miiulLici oi her 

liusiimd 'J’lie Jhifah demanded, wliLtliej iJie h.ul leasoii to 
siisiioLt any one ot the deed She ujdied, that 1ili husband 
was a man ot'a veiy laii < li iiaetLi, .md that slie had nein known 

any one bocu him ill-w ill, evcoptiu}^ one mm, with whom he 

Avas continii illy disputiiiij upon points of plulosophy. Ting 
pLMSon hein^ l)i(m‘j;hthLloio the Kajali, denied the chaige , and 
the AVife was not satisfied with the cause heing deteimined by 
the oideil (ual, horn the die.id that lie might escape by 
niLsinsofwiiLluialt. The ilajah wiisso iniicli peipleMjd howto 
decide upon the case, tli.it he tould iicithei cat nor sleep At 
length lie saw in a dieani a s.ige, acIu) tmght liim an iiu.int- 
.ition, Avliieh he should uHei ovci aheap of lice llniu, and then 
scatun llie nienl u[Km the giound, anddiiecl the suspected per. 
son to walk ovci it j it thcic appealed upon the iiicil the un- 
piLssion of Ihe feel of two piisoiis, tlieu the auused was 
ceil.imly (he imudeiei. "Wlicn the Ko).iU aivoke, he did as 
the vision liad commanded Inm, and the Iji.ihmm Avas pioied 
gndty — 

It AVMs tlioughl that 'JV/c.i often visited tlie Mexic.ins, but 
except on tins occasion, he aUv.iys came incognito, A stone 
seat Avasi)laeed at every oiossing, oi division, of a sheet, called 
^Umiozih 01 * Idiiiilmiiy wln‘}t III* i\ tipiifid j and this av.is con- 
tinually hung with liesh gaxlands and gieen boughs, that ha 
miglit leiit theu*. — Touqui majja, 1. 0. c. tfO. 

Me J itlif ?oOiiin>i-‘h)i ii — IX. p. 2G0» 

The histoiy ol Mcxitli’s hath is related in the Poem, Paitii. 
Seel xxi. 'I'lunigh the Mexicans took their name from 
him, lie is moi a usually called lluit/llu]niclitli, oi coiiuptly 
Yit/liput/H. in eonseniiunee of the vengeance, which he as- 
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ercisccl as soon as boin, lie was billed Teiroi, and 

Tctzaulneotl, the Teuible God. — (.l vMr.mo. Torqlfmvd 


1. G. c 21. 


Qnctzahoal. — IX. p. 2GO. 

God of the Winds his temple « as ciicniar, ‘‘ fore\cn as tiie 
ajra JFoeth loimdo about the hea\ciis, even for tint cnnMciciation 
the\ made Ins temple lound. Tlieenlranceof tbdt temple had 
a doremade l\ke onto the mouth ofaserpeiit, andvvas p.ijnted 
■nith foide and divilibh gcslincs, with gie.it teeth .ind giimmcs 
wiought, which a thing to fcaic those tliat sJiould inter 
thereat, and tspecially the Christians, unto whom itieprcsuited 
ver> Hell W’lth tli.it oiigly late and monsteious teeth ' — 
Go'muia. 

Some bistoiy is blended with fable in the Itguid of (i,uet- 
/alcoliuiitl, foi such h the wy/yw/iz/pZ/y of Ins ninic Ik was 
chief of a band of stiangors svim liiidul .it l^nmio, coming 
fioiiL the Noith tlicir di ess w.S'. blaek, long, iiul looscj like 
the ruikish clioss, or the Cass.ick, sirs Touiiitm.ida, open 
befoie, w itliout hood oi cape, the sleeves full, but not leacliing 
quite to tlie elbow; such dicssts ueie, eien in his time, uced 
h) the iiatuos in some of tlicii dances, in memoi) of this 
event. Then leadei was a white man, florid, and ha\ing a 
laige beaid. At fust he settled in Tullan, but left that pio- 
vince in consequence of the vices of its Lords, Hucmac .ind 
Tozcabpoe.i, and removed to ChoIulJan. JIc taught the natives 
to cut the green stones, called clialeliihuites, vlucli were so 
highly valued, and to woiksilvei and gold E^e^y thing flou- 
rished in his lelgn , llie head of maize w’as a man’s load, and 
the cotton giew of all colours; he had one palace of emeialds, 
another of sihei, anothei of shells, one of nil kinds of wood, 
one of tuiqiioises, .and one of featheis , his eonimands were 
piockilnied by a ciyer from the Sieira of Tzatzitepce, near the 
city of Tulla, and were lie.ird as fai as tlie sea-coast, and for 
more than a bundled leagues round. Fr. Beinaidino de 
Sahagun hoard such a voice once in the dead of the night, far 
E E 3 
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ovcoediiig tlio power of any Imman voice : he iva=. told that it 
was to summon the labourer to llic mai/es fields ; but both he 
and Torqueinada believed it was tbe Devil’s doing. Notwilh- 
slanding bis power, Q,uetzalcoal was diiven out by Tcrealipoca 
and Huetnao . before he departed be burnt or buiiod all hrs 
treasures, conveited the cocoa tiecs into otbeis of less wouh 
and sent off all the sweet singing biids, who had before 
abounded, to go before him to Tlapalkn, the land of the Sun, 
whither be binisclf bad been summoned. The Indians always 
thought be would leturn, and when first they saw the Spanish 
ships, thought he was come in these moving temples. They 
worshipped Iilui, for the useful arts which be had taught, for 
the tranquillity they b.id enjoyed under Iris government, and 
because ire never sulfci*ed blood to he sired in sacrifice, but or- 
dered bread arid (lowers, aird hicenso to be offined up instead. 
ToaQULJiAJiA, 1. 3. c. 7. 1. C. c. 

Some aiitliors have supposed that these sti angoi s came from 
Iiclttiid, because they sear red tlieir faces .ind eat liuman flesh: 
this is no eoniplinieiit to the Irish, and certainly does not 
accord with the legend. Otbeis that they were Carthaginians, 
bocatise Nerv Hii.riu w.rs called Atiabii.ioc, and the Pha-nicians 
were cliildren of Aii.ik. Thai the Carth.agiiiians peopled 
America, is tbe itioro likely, say they, beeaiiso they bored their 
ears, and so did the Inc.rs of Pern. One of these princes, in 
process of time, says Oaicilasso, being willing to enlarge the 
privileges of his people, .gave tliern permission to liore their 
'cars also, — lint not so wide ns the Incas. 

This inticlr may legitimately he dediieod from the legend, 
that New Spain, as rvell as Peru, was civilired by a foreign 
adventurer, rvho, it seems, alteinpted to destroy the saiigiiiiinry 
superstition of the oorintiy, but was himself driven out by the 
priests. 

Tlnlor. — IX. p. 2G0. 

God of the Waters; he is mentioned more par ticularly in 
Section XII. 'J'lalocatoculitli, tire Lord'of Par adise as he is 
also called, was the oldest of the country Gods. Ills Image 
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was that of a man sitting on a square seat, with a vessel before 
him, in which a specimen of all the different grains and fruit 
seeds in the country was to be offeied ; itwas a sort of pumice 
stone, and, accoi ding to tiadithm, had been found upon the 
mountains. One of the Kings of Tetrcuco ordeied a better 
Idol to be made, which was destroyed by lightning, and the 
original one in consequence replaced with fear and trembling. 
As one of the arms liad been biokcn in lamoving, it was fast- 
ened with thiee laige golden nails; hut in the time of tlie first 
Bishop Zumarraga, the golden nails were taken awav and the 
idol destroy ed. 

Tlaloe dwelt among the mountains, wlieie he collected the 
vapours and dispensed them in rain 'uid dew. A number of 
inferior Deities wcio under his command. 

Tlalida. — IX, p. 2C1. 

Some of my re.adeis will stumble at this name; Imt to those 
who would accuse me of designing to UoUeniutijij the Inngungo 
by intiodueing one of the hniiiaioiis clacks, I must icply, that 
the sound is Gieoum. Thewiiters who Imve supposed that 
America was peopled fiom Plato’s Isl.md, obseue that the tl, 
a combination so lenuu-kahly frequent in the Mexican tongue, 
has piob.ihly .i refeience to Arfantis and the Atkintic, Ad being 
the Mexican wend for water, and T/aloc the God of the waters. 
An aigument quite woi tliy of the bypotbtsis. — Fii. Guxgoimo 
Gaiicia, Origan tie ios IndiuSf Lib. 4. c. 8. § 2. 

The qiuiinte'St opinion ever st.iited upon this obscure subject 
is that of Pr, l^edio Simon, who .trgucil, that the Indi.iiis were 
of the tribe of Issaeliar, because he was “ astiong ass in a 
pleasant hand, who bowed his shoulder to hear, and became a 
servant unto tribute.” If the Hebrew word, which is rendered 
tribute, may mean taxes as well, I humbly submit it to con- 
sidaation, whether Issaeliar doth not typify John Bull. 

Tgger of the JVar. — IX. p. 262. 

This was one of the four most honourable titles among the 
Mexicans ; the others were Shedder of Blood, Dcsti oyer of 
E E 4 
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Men, imd I.oul of the D.ii k House. Groat Skyer of Men 
was also a litle auumir the Natchcj j but to obtaia this it wa 
uecessavy that the wavriov shouhl have made ten piisoners, or 
brought homo twenty .scalps. 

The Chinese have cerhain ooldier-s whom they call Tygers of 
Wai'. On their large i ound shields of basket-work are painted 
inoiistrous Kiccs of some ini.igiiinry animal, intended to ftigUten 
the enemy, — BAiitiow’i 'Vriivdi in China. 

irhosc ciinqucrcd Goth 7/e idle in their cimin'i, 

And with tnuw nn'nhnettS hronk cuptirity. — ■ IX, p. 262. 

The Gods of the couiiueied nations were kept fastened and 
Oiiged ill (he Mexican temples. They wlm argued ft,.- the 
Pha'iiieiaii oiigiii of the Indians, iniglit liave compared this 
willi tlie tiiumpli of the Philistines over tlio Ark, wlien they 
plnood it in tlie temple of Dagoii. 

. pmir-qflrrinffs of repenlimee fll 
The icmplr murk. — IX. p. 2C;!. 

r.oline the IVIevie.in tmiiples were large courts, kept well 
cleansed, and ])lnntod wilh llie trees wliieli they call Aliiieliuetl, 
which are gieeu tlirouglioiit the year, and give a ple.ss,mt 
sdiadu, wlierelbie they aie nincli esteemed by the Indians ; they 
are our savin (.soh/aes t/e linpana). In the comfoit of their 
shade the Ihiests sit, and .await tliose who come to make offer- 
ings or sacrifice In tlie idol. — Jlistoria dr !a Fwidiicimi y Sii- 
cuvsti dr la Proriucin dr Httniiiiyo dr hle.elrtt dc ItL oiiitn dr Tie- 
dktidnrrn, por cl Mots/jo PinvY Aocni.sa'iN Da vn, a I’ahilla. 
TJrnsnelri!, 1625, 

TV'm painful tnonthSi 
tunnurrd amid the farntt, had hr dwelt, 

Tn ahdinrnrr and mlitury prayrr 
'Pnadntj his viyhis and dayt, — X. p. 26.^. 

Torquemadn, 1,. 9. c. 2S. Clnvigero. 

The most painful penancD to which any of these Priests 
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were subjected, vuis that which tlieChololtecas peiiormcd every 
four years in honour of Quitzalcoal. All the Priests sat luiiiifl 
the in the temple holding a censer in their hands: from 
this posture tlieywere not permitted to move, e\cept uheii 
they went out for the necessary calls of nature; two hours 
they might sleep at the beginning of the night, and one after 
suniise; at midnight they bathed, sincaiccl them^oUe'. ^^ith 
a hl.iek unction, and pricked their ears to offer the bhiuil. the 
twenty-one icni.iinlng hours they sate in the same posture 
incensing the Idol, and in that same posture took the little 
sleep pel mitted them: this continued sivfyduysj if anyone 
slept out of his time, his comi>aiiioiis pricked him: the cere- 
mony continued twenty days longer, but they weie then per- 
mitted moic rest. — ToiiQurM.VD\, 1. 10. c. 32. 

Fully and madness have had as much to do as kna\ery in 
priestcraft. The knaves in general, ha\e made the fools their 
instiuuiGnts, but they not unfrequenlly have euflcred in their 
turn. 


Coailantona, — X, p. 2G7. 

The mother of ]\re\ttli, who being a mortal woman, was 
made immortal for her son’s sake, and appointed Goddess of 
all hcibs, flowers, and tiees. — Clavicep.o. 

Mammuth, — X. p. 271. 

Mr. .Teffeison informs us that a late governor of Virginia, 
having asked some delegates of the Del.uvarcs what tliey knew 
or had heard respecting this animal, the chief speaker imme- 
diately put. himself into an oratorical attitude, and, with a 
pomp suited to the elevation of his subject, informed him, that 
it was a tradition handed down from their fathers, tliat in 
ancient times a herd of them came to the Big-bone-licks, and 
began an universal destruction of the beais, deei, elks, buffaloes, 
and other animals which had been cicated for the use of the 
Indians, ; that the Great Man above, looking down and seeing 
tills, was so enraged, that he seized his ligluning, descended to 
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till! earth, and seated himself upon a neighbouring mountain 
oil a rock, on which his seat and the pi ini of his feet aio still 
to he seen, and liiirleil his holts among tliera till tlie u-liole 
were slaugliteied, except the Big Bull, who, pieseiuing his 
Ibrelieail to the aliiifts, shook them oft’ as they fell ; but at 
length missing one, it ivounded him on the side, whereon 
springing aiouml, he bounded over the Ohio, the Wahasli, the 
Illinois, mid, linally, over the great lakes, wheic lie is living at 
this (lay, , 

Colonel G. Morgan, hi a note to Mr. Morse, s.iys, “ these 
bones am found only at the Salt Bicks on the Ohio; some few 
scattered grinders have, indeed, hceii found in otlier plaeesj 
hill it Inis been .supposed these have been brought from the 
above-inenlioned deposit by Indi.ui winriiii.s and other! who 
have passed it, .is wo know iininy have been spiead in this 
iniuincr, Wlien I liist visited the Salt Licks,” says the 
Colonel, “ in 17(>(l, I met heie a huge party of the Iroiinois 
and Wyandot Indians, who were then on a wav-expeiUlion 
againsl the Chieasaw tribe. The head eliief was aveiyoM 
iniin to he eng.igeil in war; he told me he was eiglily.fonr 
yeais old; he was pi'oli.ilily as iiuicli as eighty. 1 IKed on 
Ibis venerable chief, as a person fimii whom .siniie knowledge 
might he (ihlainud. After in.iking liim .some acceptable pre- 
.sents of tobacco, paint, nimiuiiiition, ike. and compliinciiting 
him mion the wisdom of his nation, tlieir puiivess in war, and 
puidenee in peace, 1 intimated my ignorance respecting tin) 
gloat hones before us, which iiotliing Imt Ids snpeiior know- 
lodge eould remove, and iieeordingly rotjnestud him to infoim 
me what he knew concerning llieiii, Agreeably to the cus- 
toms of iiis ii.ition, he informed me in siihstnnco ns follows ; 

“ Whilst 1 was yet a lioy I passed tins road several times to 
war ag.iinst the C'atawbas; and the wi.so old chiefs, among 
whom was my gramlfnther, then gave me the tradition, handed 
down to us, respecting these bones, the tike to whieli are found 
in no other part of the country ; it is as follows i After the 
Great Spirit lirst formed the world, he made the vaiioua blrda 
and beasts which now inhabit it. He also in.adc man ; but 
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ha\ing fovined him white, and voiy imperri-ct and ill-tomperccl, 
he placed him on one side of it where he now inhabits, and 
from whence he has lately found a passage across the great 
water, to be a plague to us. As the Great Spirit wns not 
pleased with this his work, he took of hkek clay, .and made 
what yoxt call a ncgio, with a woolly head. Tliis black mail 
was much better than the white man: hut still he did not 
answerthe wish of the Gieat Sptiit; that is, he ^\as imperfect. 
At last the Great Spirit having procured a jiicce of pure, fine 
red clay, formed from it the red man, perfectly to his mind ; 
and lie was so well pleased with him, that he placed him on 
this great island, sepai*ate from the white and black men, and 
ga\ehiTn rules for his conduct, promising hapi>iness in propor- 
tion as thc7 should be observed. He increased exceedingly, 
anchv.is poifcctly happy for ages j but the foolibh >ouiig people, 
at length fojgcttiiig his rules, became exceedingly ili-tempered 
and wicked. In consequence of this the Gieat Spirit cieated 
the Great Dulfalo, tlie bones of which you now see before us; 
these made war upon the human species alone, and dtstroyed 
all but a few, who icpeiued juid promised the Great Spirit to 
live according to his laws, if ho would rcbtrain the devouring 
enemy: whcieupon he sent lightning and thunder, and de- 
stroyed the whole lace, in this spot, two excepted, a male and 
a female, which he shut up in yonder mountain, ready to let 
loose again, should occasion require.” 

Tiie following tradition, existing among the natives, we give 
in the vciy terras of a Shawanee Indian, to sliew that the 
impiession made on their inimls by it must have been forcible. 

Ten thousand moons ago, when nought but gloomy forests 
covGied this land of the sleeping suii, long bcfoiethe pale men, 
with thunder and fire at their command, rushed on the wings 
of the wind to ruin this garden of nature; when nought but 
the untamed wanderers of the woods, and men as iiniestramcd 
as tliey were the lords of the soil; a race of animals vvere in 
being, huge as the frowning precipice, cruel as the bloody 
panther, swift as the descending eagle, and terrible as the angel 
of night. The pines crashed beneath their feet, and the lake 
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sliiiinli. when (hey sl.iteil thoii fhiist, the fuiceful j,'i\Dlmin 
\ain tva^ hniletl, find the baibed .mow fell h irmless fiom their 
ihle. h'diLsls wme hull w.iste .it .n ino.nl ; the gioans of e\. 
piling niini.ils wuio eveiy wlieic lic.iid; .ind whole village 
iiilnihilcd liy men weie destioyed iii a moinoiit The uy of 
iiiuveis.il disticss extemled eieii to the legiiin of pe.ice in the. 
wosl, iiid the (lood Spiiit iiiloi posed to s.ivo the unhappy. 
Tile fill ked lightiiitiors glL.'iniLd ill .iiound, ind loudest thundei 
loekod tlie globe Tlie bolts of he.iveii woio hurled upon the 
ciuel deslioyus .done, .iiid the moviiit mis eelioeil ivitli the 
belloiiiiuis of (IllIIi. All weie killed eseept one male, the 
fieteesl if the i.iee, .mil biiii eieii the .iitilleiy of the skies 
■iss tiled in vim. lie .iscciided the bluest summit Mliich shides 
the SOUK 0 ol the Mimoiig.ihel >, and, io,i\ ing doud, hid dclinvice 
to usuiy vungcmce. Tlrniod lighlning scoiohud the loftyfirs, 
and lived the kiiolty o iks, but only giniicod upon the enraged 
moiislei A I lingtli, m.iddened with fmy, liolo.iixil oici the 
waves of the west at a bound, aid this moment leigns the un- 
eoiKiollud moiimli of tlio iuldoiiuss,iii dcs))itc of eieti Omni, 
liiiluiie Itsell." — ■\ViMLHH0iinM Xlie ti ulition prob,ihl> is 
Iiidi.ni, bill uiliimly not the iKimhist. 

ht yoto youth 

Vf hum (piaff’d ninii!i/ Wow/, IliiU mimly thonr/hls 

Mii/ht iijtui in yim hiitU\. — X. p ‘dVl. 

Tn Floiid.i wlieii a siek in in w.ns bled, women who wcic 
siiekhiiH a ni.m-ihihl diaiik the blood, if the patient weie .1 
liv.vve in stioiiji; man, that it niigbt st, lengthen tbeii milk and 
in.iko the boys liravei. Pieon.uit women also diank it. — Lr 
Mill Nf in Moiu.iifs, 

'I'lieie is .1 11101 e lemnrk.alile tale of kimlicd bailwrityin 
lusli Instoiy. The royal fiimily bud been all out olf eveept 
one gill, and the wise men of Ibo couiitiy fed bei upon clnl- 
dicii’s (lesli to m.ike her the sooiiii maiiiagenhle. I htive not 
the book to lefoi to, .iiiil c.mnot llieierme give the n.amcs , but 
the stoiy is in Keating’s histoiy. 
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ITAc t aiding ^ndii of the uiyMi iihetL — X p, 272 

Tins cl incL i-i (ksLiilial fium Clavigeio , fromnhom aKo 
the iceoiiiit of then musical instiuments is tahen 

On the top 

Of yon nagnohu IJil hud tuihi/'s Lina 
h heiahhny thnlau.n — XI p 271 

‘‘ I-uas iwakcnod in the moitiing cirl\,hjtlie checiin'^ 
Lon\ci'’e oi tlie wild tu»kt\-cock ( ^feleaifTis otLidtntah'y) saliit- 
ing cich otliLi, fioin the sun-bughteiicd tops of the 
Cnpn'Oiiis tlnfuhn and Magnolia tiiundijloja Thev bcc;m at 
earl> dawn, and continue till sun-iise, fiom jMarch to the last 
of Apiii Uhe high foKsts ung with the noise, like the 
Clotting ot the domestic cock, of these social centincls, the 
wntch-woul being caught and icpcatod, ficjui one to anolhei, 
lor Imiulieds at miles aiound, insomuch, that the nhole 
counti j is, tor an liour oi nioie, m an uimLi«>al sliuiit \ little 
altu sun-iiso, then ciowmg giaduilh cciscs, quit thtir 
high lodging places, and ahglit on the eutli, wheu, L\pamling 
then sihci-boidoRfi ti am, they stint ami dance round about 
the coy female, uhik the deep forests sum to tremble nith 
tliLir sliiill noise.”— C a in ham, 

Uis low! ivns liJutt. — XII ]) 2S0 

“ Tlicy ivoic largo gaimcuts like suipliccs, which weie 
white, and had hoods such as *110 Canons wcai , thcir ban long 
and matted, so th.it it could not be paitcd, and now lull of 
fresh blood fioin their ojis, which t!ie\ had that day sacnhied , 
andilien mils veij long.”— 13. Divr. huch is the tleiCiiption 
of the JMe\ican piicsts by one who had seen them. 

T^aloean. — XII, p. 282. 

Tlie Paradise nf Tlaloc. 

“ They distinguished tliioe places foi tlie souls when sepa- 
latcd from the body : Those of soldiers who died in battle oi 
in captivity among then enemies, and those of women who 
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(lied in laboni, vent to tlic House of tlic Sun, nhom they 
tonsiilL'iwl ns thu J’liucc of Gloiy, ivlicic they led a life of 
oiidltss dolifrlu ; mIioio, ovoiy d.iy, at tlic fiii-t appeal aiice of 
tlici sun's lajs, they li.iiled liis liutli leitli ie|oicings, and mill 
daiiciuf;, and the imisic of instiiimeiits and of voices, attended 
liiin to Ills mcildi.in , theic they met the souls of the ivoraeii, 
and until tlio same festivity aecoiiipaiued linn to Ins selling 
they iie\t siipiuised, that these spliits, aftei foiii jeais of tint 
gloiious life, went to aiiiiiiate tloiids, and liiiils of beaiiliful 
foalheis iiid of sweet soiif;, hut always at lilieity to use again 
to heaven, oi to descend tipoil the tailli, to waiblc and suck 
the Ihnvei s. . . 'I'he souls of those that vieie diowiiod oi stiuck 
by lightiiiiig, of lluisc who died of diopsy, tiimouis, wotiiiils, 
and (liber siidi diseases, wont along wilb the souls of childicn, 
at least of those which wcie saciiticod to ThiUic, the God of 
Wiitei, to a cool and dclighlliil |)lace called 'I'laloc.m, wlicic 
that God luskled, and wlieic they weic to enjoy the most 
delicious lepasls, with eveiy other kind of iileasiiie. . , Lastly, 
the thud pliiec alUitlud lo the souls of those who siilfeied any 
otliei kind of death was JMietlan, oi Hell, vilnch they 
coineised to lie a phitc of nltti daiKiiess, in wlnth leigiied 
a God, talUil IMictlaiucuetli, Loid of Hell, .ind a Goddtss, 
iiiiiiied Mielanelhiiatl. [ am of opiiuon that tlnj helicied 
Hell lo be a place iii llic emtic of the cailli, but they did not 
iiiiagiiie tlial the souls inidei went any olliei piinisliment there 
tlmii wliat lliey sulleicd by (he darkness of tlicii abijde. Si- 
gneii/a tliiinghl the Mexicans placed Iltll iii the noitliein part 
of the caitli, as the svoid Mictkiinpa signilled towaids both.” — 
Cr.AVii.i no. 

When any pei sun whoso in.imiei of death entitled hint to a 
place ill TlahicMiiwasbuiiud(f()i they weio never l)mnt),arod 
01 liijiigh was laid in the giave with him, that it iiiiglit liiid 
out again and tlouiisli in tli.n X'aiadise, — ToiniuiAtAiiA, 
1 . l.'i. c. 'W. 

The souls of all the children, who had been olfeied to 
Tliiloc, were believed to be iiiuseiit at all aftei saoidlces, under 
the emu of a huge and beautiful set pent, called Xmhcoatl. — 
TotlQUlCMAllA, !. 8. 0 . 14 . 
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ibLtit Jloat along, — XII p, 082, 

Artificinl isl.iiids are common in Cliina as ncll as in 
Mcmoo- 

“ The Cliinesc fisheimen, having no houses on slioic, nor 
stationary aliode, hut moving alioiit in then vesmk upon the 
evtcnsivc lakes anil ilveis, have no iniluccmcnt to cultivate 
patches of gmimd, which the pmvuits of their ] lotls-uin iiiinht 
reqiiiio them to leave foi the piofit of another; thtj pufer, 
tlicitfuie, to plant their onions on lafts of hamhoo, vrell inter- 
woven with iccds and long gi ass, and coveied vvitli earth and 
those floating gnulens aic toned aftci then boats ” — Bakiiovv V 
Chum, 


To T/ake >t u (11 lialloiied , and the itime, 
lyiiich cloiecl Its inttancc, ntitrutis lumiLfl, 

Sale when iht i/iioh/ fidinil lUtinudj 
And in its u omb a child iiai sepidchi ed. 

The Itivig viilim — XII. p. 284. 

There wet e tliieo yeaily saciifices to Tlaloc, At the first, 
two ehildion weie di owned in the Lake of Aleuco; hut m all 
the provinces they were sacrificed on the mountains ; the; w ere 
a boy and girl, fiom tlucc to four year sold m this last case 
the bodies were pi esei ved in a stone chest, as relics, I suppose, 
says Torqucinad. 1 , of pen sons w hose hands w ere clean fromactual 
sin; though then souls weie loul with the original 'tain, of 
which they wei e neither cleansed noi purged, and therefore 
they went to the place appointed for all like them who pewish 
unbajitized. . . At the second, four children, from siz to seven 
yeais of age, who weie bought foi the purpose, the piice being 
contiibuted hy tile chiefs, were shut up in a c.avern, and left to 
die with hungei , the cavern was not opened again till the 
nest year’s saeiifice. . . The thud continued during the three 
T.uny months, duiing all which time children were olferDd up 
on the mountains; these also were hought ; the heart and 
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1)1()()(1 u’cro given ill sacrifice, tlie bodies were feasted on by the 
chiefs aiul piiesls. — ToiuiuiCMAiiA, 1. 7. c. 21. 

“ In tile country of the IMistceas was a cave sacrod to the 
AValei’ Ciod. Us entrance was concealed, for though this 
Idol was generally reverenced, Ibis Ids temple was known to 
lew; it was necessary to erawl the length of a muskct-sliot 
and then the way, sometimes open and somctinics nanow 
extended fur a mile, before it vouched the great dome, a place 
70 feet long, and -10 wide, where were the idol and the altar* 
the Idol wivs a rode cuUnnn of sLiUictites, or incrustations, 
formed by a t;prii\g of petrifying water, and otlicv fantastic 
liguvoK had thus gvowt\ around it. The ways of the cave weru 
NO intvioute, that scuuetimes those who had unwarily bewilduved 
tlieuisulvos there perislied. TJie wlio cliscovGvcd this 

Idol dosti'uyod it, and /illcd up the eiitrnnoo.” — Padilla, 
p. fM;i. 

The 'Temple tSeiyvina, — XIV. p, 291. 

The head of a sacrificed iiersoii was.sirimg up; the limbs 
oaten at ilie tbnst.; (lie liody given to t)iu wild beasts which 
wore Iccjit williiii tlie temple clieuils; moreover, in that ao- 
eiirsed liouse llicy kejit vipers ami veiujinoiis .snakes, who had 
soiiielliiog at llicir tails which .sounded like morris-belis, and 
they are the worst of all vipers; tliese w’ere kept in cr.'idles, and 
liari'uls, aiul earthen vessels, U|)(m featlier.s, and there tlioylaid 
their eggs, and nursed up their .snakelings, and they were fed 
with the bodies of the saerlficod and with dog’a flesh. "Wc 
learnt for eertuiii, that, after they had diiven us from Mexico, 
and slain above U.IO of our soldicr.s and ol' the men of Narvaez, 
these beasts and hujike.s, who bud been ollbred to their cruel 
idol to be in his company, were j.upi)orled upon their He.sli for 
many ilays. When these lions and tygers roared, and the 
jackals and h>xes liowlcd, and the tiuakes hissed, it was a 
grbii thing to hear them, aiul it JSGemed like hell.” — Beiinal 
Dxak. 
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He had been confined 
Where myriad insects on his nakedness 
Infixed their venomous anger^ and no '^tart, 
iYo shuddet'i shoolt his frtnne, XIV, p, £* 92 , 

Some of the Orinoco tribes required these severe pioba- 
tions, ■s\hich arc described by Gimiilla, e. 35^; the principle 
upon wliich they acted is strikingly stated by the Ablic IVIa- 
rigny in an Arabian anecdote. 

“ Ali having been chosen by Nasser for EmiPj or general 
of his army, against jMakan, being one day before this prince, 
whose orders he was receiving, made a convulsive motion witli 
his whole body on feeling an acute bite : Nasser perceived ir 
not. After receiving his orders, the Emir returned home, and 
taking off his clothes to examine the bite, found the scorpion 
that had bitten him. Nasser, learning this adventure, wlicn 
next he saw the Emir, reproved him for having sustained the 
evil, without complaining at the moment, th.!! it might have 
been remedied. ‘‘How, .sir, ” replied the Emir, “should I 
be capable of braving the arrow’s point, and the sabre's edge, 
at the head of your armies and far from you, if in your pre- 
sence I could not bear the bite of a scorpion ! *’ 

Rank in war among savages can only be procured by superior 
skill or strength. 

V desdc la niuez al egerdcio 
los npreniian por ftierza y los incitan, 
y en cl helico estudio y duro ofidu 
entrandn en mas edad Ins egerdtans 
si algtino dc fiaqiiezadu un indido 
del uso militar lo inlmhiliian, 
y el que sale en las armas sehalado 
conforme a su valor le dan el grado, “ 

Los cargos de la guerra y preeminenda 
710 son par fiacos medios provddoSi 
' ni van por calidad, ni por herenda 

511 por hadenda, y ser 7nejQniacidQs j 
F F 
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7nns hi viriurl del hraxo y la excelencia, 
esla 7iace los konibirx preferidos, 
esta ilu&tra^ hahilita^ perficiotui^ 

^ y quilata cl valor de la perwia. 

jdraticana^ 1. p. 5. 

from the sUmghtered brother of their Mny 

JIc stiijit the skiiii and formed of it a drum, 

IVfiose sound affnahled wmies. — XIV. p, 292. 

In some provinc'cs tlicy Head the captives taken in war, and 
with theiv skins covered their dvnws, thinking wUH the sound 
of them to aflVigliL their enemies: for their opinion was, tliat 
when the kindred of the siniu heard the sonnd of these drums, 
they would immediately he seized with fwiv and put to flight* 
— GAnrir.ASO m? i.a Vkoa. 

In the Ihilaz/o Caprea at Bologna are several Turkish 
buoklers lined with luiman skin, dressed like leather; they 
told us it was that of the Imcks of Christian prisoners taken in 
liatllc; and the Turks esteem n hiickler lined with It to be a 
parlieuhir security against tlie iniprcsMon oi‘ an arrow, or the 
stroke of a sa])re.” — J jAPy Miir,i:a\s S.uttvrs from lUdt/, 

T^honhl ihinc arm 

iS'uhdiie in hid fie .ux Huceesshw foes, 

JAfi'y lihvitij, and (dm ij wW npny 
The noble conquest, — XIV. p. 299. 

Chivigtwo. One instance occurmd, in which, after the cap- 
live had been victorious in all the actions, he was put lo death, 
because they dursl not vciKurc to set at liberty .so brave an 
enemy. Ihii this is uiciitioncd ns a very dishonourable thing, 
I cannot turn to the authority, but cun trust my, memory for 
the fact. 

Oftni had he seen 

ITi^ (fidlant couuirymeuy loiili naked brva'its, 
livsJi on their {Hui’^caiifed niemy, • — XIV. p, 294. 

Schyr Mawriee alsua tlu' Berelay 
Fra the gret baltaill held liys way, 
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With a great lout oU’Walis luon; 

Qualiareuir yeld men mycht them ken, 

For thai wele nor nil iinkyt war, 

Or lynnyn claythf. had but m.ir. 

The Bruce, b. 13. p. 147, 

And with the sound of snnoiom insli urnenfs, 

And with their shunts and screams and yells, droeo hach 
The Britons' fainter war-cry. — XV. p. 301. 

Music seems to liave heen as soon applied to military as to 
religious uses. 

Coll jlantas, cueinos, ronens insirnmentos, 
alto estruendu, aluridos dcsdcriosns, 
salon las ficros hailmros sangrientos 
contra las Espanolcs valerosos, 

Auaiioana, 1. p. 73. 

“ James Reid, who had acted as piper to n rebel regiment 
in the llehellion, siilTored death at York, on Nor. 1,5., 1746, as 
a rebel. On his trial it was alleged in his defence, that he had 
not carried arms, lint the court observed, that a Highland 
regiment never marched without a piper, and tlierefore his 

bagpipe, in die eye of the law, was an instrument of war." 

\VAr.Ki;ii’.s Irish Bards. 

Tlie construction was too much in the .spirit of military law. 
/Esop’s truiniietcr should not have served as a precedent. 
Croxair.s fables have been made of much practical conse- 
quence; this poor piper svas hung for not remembering one, 
and Gilbert Wakefield imprisoned for quoting another. 

A line of ample measure still retain'd 
The missile shaft. — XV. p. 302. 

The Homans had a weapon of this kind whicli they calle 
Aclidcs, having a lliong fixed to it by wliicli it might hoduuvn 
back; it was full of .spikes, so ns to injure both when itstiuek 
and when it was witlidrawn. — linrs’s Cycl. 

E J? 2 
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A letiaetilu wciipoii of tmiieiidoua effect was used by the 
Gothic tribes. Its use is thus described in a very interesting 
poem of the sixth century. 

At mmis pmjim Jhlmnod sucecssit, et ipse 
Jiiccrtum triplid gestabat fme tridenteM, 

Quern post terga quidem sinntea socii tenueruni i 
ConsiUnniqiip. fnii, dvm eusivs missa sederet 
f}i elypco, ciLiieti petriter trtixisse sluderenty 
Ut vrl sic hamincm dijecissent furiliundum, 

Aique sub hue cerium sihi spe pnsue.rc iriumplmm. 

Ncc mnrui Tins:, Mils f mule ns in brachiii vires, 

Misit in adeenum wipiin cion. ««ce tridentem, 

Et ilicims, finis fiirro lihi, calve, sub hto, 

Qiti, veiitos peiietmus, jitcidariim mere euruscat 
Quod 1/enus asjiidis, p.v altu sese arlmre, tanfii 
Turbine demitlii, quo cunetu ohsianiia vimii. 

Quid moror? nmhonem seiudit, pcltuque nsnltui. 

Clumoreni Eruiiei Inllunt, stdinsque resultant ; 

Ohiiviquc. truhnut restim simul iitque vicissini ; 

Nee. duhitat priiiecps tali so aptare labnri ; 

Mnmtrunt euuctis sudoris Jlumina memhris ,■ 

Sed tmnen hie, iiitra veliil iscidus asfiiit heros, 

Qui non plus petit astro, cmnis, quim Inrtara jfiliris, 
doiUinnnens ninr.es vcntoruui, iiumotn, f ’’Uyores. 

Dc prium E-xpeditioue Attilv, Itegis Huimormn, in 
GaUiiis, lie, lie Helms Geslis IValtharii Aqiiiiimorum 
Eriiicipis. Carmen Epiciiin, 

This weiipoii, whicli is described by Snidns, Eustntiusj and 
Agathins, wn.s called Ango, .and was a barbed trident; if it 
entered the body it could not Ire extracted without certain 
dentil, and if it only pierced the shield, the shield became un- 
manageable, and the enemy was lea exposed. 

The Ciitiiin, which Virgil mentions ns a Teutonic weapon, 
was also retractile. Tliis was a club of about a yard long, 
with a heavy end worked into four sharp ])oints; to tlie thin 
end, or handle, a cord was fixed, which enabled a person, well 
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trained, to throw it with great force and exactnes.'*, and then 
by a jerk to bring it back to his hand, either to renew liis 
throw, or to use it in close combat. This weapon was called 
Cat and Catai. — Camhrian Register. 

The Irish horsemen were attended by servants on foot, coiii- 
monly called Deltini, armed only with darts or javelins, to 
which thongs of leather were fastened wherewith to draw them 
back after they were cast. — Sm James Wake’s Antiqviiieii of 
Ireland. 

Paynalton. — XV. p. 303. 

When this name was pronounced it was equivalent to a pro- 
clamation for rising in mass. — ToRauEUAUA, 1. 6. c. 22. 

The House of Arms. — XV. p. 304. 

The name of this arsenal is a tolerable specimen of Mexican 
sesquipedaliamsm 5 Tlacochcalcoatlyacapan. — Torquesiaiia, 
1.8. c. 13. 

Cortes consumed all the weapons of this arsenal in the in- 
famous execution of Qualpopoca, and his companions. — 
reha, 2 . 8 . 9. 

T}ie ahlutioji of the Stone of Sacrifice. — XV. p- 304. 

An old priest of the Tlatelucas, when they were at war 
with the Mexicans, advised them to drink the holy beverage 
before they went to battle : this was made by washing the 
Stone of Sacrifice ; the king drank first, and then all his chiefs 
and soldiers in order ; it made them eager and impatient for 
the fight. — Torquesiada, 1. 2. c. 58. 

To physic soldiers before a campaign seems an odd way of 
raising their courage, yet this was done by one of the fiercest 
American tribes. 

When the warriors among the Natchez had assembled in 
sufficient numbers for their expedition, the Medicine of War 
was prepared in the chief’s cabin. This w'as an emetic, com- 
posed of a root boiled in water. The warriors, sometimes to the 
number of three hundred, seated themselves round the kettles 

F F 3 
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i)\ cauldrons; about a gallon was served to each ; tliecciemony 
was lo swallow it at one ch.iught, anti then discharge it again 
with sucli loud crutiUtions and elFuits as might be heard at a 
gloat distance.” — tli iiioi’s History of Cavuda. 

Odd as tills method of .ulmiiustering medicine may appear, 
some tribes have a still moio e\ti<ioidinaiy mode of dispensing 
it. 

“ As I was informod theie was to be a physic dance at 
nig'lil, cujiosity led me to the town-house to see the jne- 
paiation. A vessel of their own make, that might contain 
twenty gallons (thei e being <i gieat many to take the niediciiic\ 
was set on the hie, loiind whiuli stood sevei.il gouuls filled with 
river water, which was pouied into the pot. This done, theie 
mosu one of tliu beloved women, who, opening a cleei-skin 
lUled with vai ions roots and hcihs, took out a small handful of 
smueihing like (iue salt, pail of whicli she iliicw on the head 
man’s seal, and part on llie fne close to the pot ; she then took 
out the wing of a swan, and, aftei Iloniishiiig it over tlic pot, 
slood fixed foi iioar a imimte, iiuitteiing soinuthing to hciselfj 
then taking a siuuh like lamel, wliiuh I supposed was the 
lihysio, she tlnew il into the pot and letiuned to lier seat. As 
no nunc ci'ieminiy scorned lo be going on, I took n walk till 
the Indians asseinbled to take it. At my leturii I found the 
house <pute full; they ilanced near an hour round the pot, 

I ill one ol them, with a small gouul llmt might hold ahoata 
gill, look some of the pliysie, and dnmk it, after which all tlio 
I'csl took in turn. One of tlieii' head men jiicsentcd me with 
soiiu’, luul ill 11 iimnnei compelled me to diiiik, though I would 
willingly Imve declined. It was, liowcver, much more pak- 
tiihle (bun I evjn'cted, Iniving ii strong taste of sassiifias; the 
Iiuliun who piesenfcd it told mo it was taken to wash away 
their sins, so tlml this is a spiiitual medicine, and might be 
ranked among theii religious cevevnouies. ihey are vciy so- 
licUnus (ihouL its success; the coiiiuror, for several mornings 
befoie it is drank, makes a dreadful howling, yelling, and hol- 
lowing fioni tlie top of tile town-honse, to frighten away 
apparitions and evil spirils.” — Timjikhi.akj:. 
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■- tiio jire^flips ffaie 
Their lustre. — XVII p. fjl9. 

It is well known that Madame Merian painted one of these 
insects by its own light. 

“ In Hispaniola and the rest of the Ocean Islandes, there 
aic [jlasliy and marshy places, \ery fitt for the feeding of heardes 
of cattel. Gnattes of divers kindcs, ingeiulered of that mojste 
lieatCj grievously afflict the colonics seated on the brinke thereof, 
and that not only in the night, as in other countries; there- 
foie the inhabitants build low houses, and male little doores 
theiein, scaice able to receive the master, and without holes, 
that the gnatts may have no entiauce. And for that cause 
also, they foibeaic to light toiehes or candels, for that the 
gnatts by iiatmal instinct follow the light; vet ncverthelesse 
they often tiiide a way in. Nature hath given that pLstilent 
mischiefe, and hath also given a reiiiedv ; as slie hath given us 
cattes to destro) the hlthy progeny of miso, so hath she given 
them pretty and commodious hunters, which they call Cucitij, 
Tliese he hartnlcss winged worms, somewhat less tliaa battes 
orieeic uiise, I should lathcr call them akind of beetles, be- 
cause they have other wings .ifter the same oitlor under their 
hard-winged sheath, which they close witlnn the sheath when 
they leave dying. To this little cieature (as we see tijes 
shine by night, and cut, line sluggish worms Ijiiig in thick 
hedges^ piovident natuie hatli given some ver> cleere looking- 
glasses ; two in the seate of the eyes, and two lying hid in the 
flank, under the sheath, which he then shew’eth, whin, after 
the manner of the beetle, unsheathing his thin wings, he taketh 
his flight into the ayie; whereupon every Ciicuius bringeth 
four lights or candels with him. But how they are a remedy 
for so great a mischiefe, as is the stinging of these gnatts, w hich 
in some places are little less than bees, it is a pleasant thing to 
hear. Ilee who undeistandeth he hath those troublesome 
guestes (the gnattes) at home, oi tearcth lest they may get in, 
diligently hunteth aftei the Citcuijj which he deceiveth by this 
means and industry, which necessity {^efTecting wonders) hath 
T F 4 
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soiiftlit out . wlioso w.inteth Ciicuij, gootli out of the house in 
tile l!i-st twiliglit of the iiighl, carrying a Imniing fire-lnande 
ill liis Iiiuulc, .111(1 ascciulctii the iic\t hilloch, that the Ctmij 
may sec il, .iiid lieu swingctli the firc-braiitle about calling 
Ciivviiii .iloiul, and hcatclh the ayre iritlial, often calling and 

crying init Ciimic, Ciiriiir. Many simple people suppose that 
the CiiciiiJ, deli.ghted with that noise, come flying and flocUng 
together to the liellowiiig sound of liiiii that calleth them, for 
they ('(line witli a speedy and headlong course ; hut I rather 
(liiiihe the Cucuij nialcu haste to the brightness of the lire- 
hrande, heciiiise swaniies of giiatls fly unto every light, which 
the i'urvij eale in the very nyie, as the inarllets and swallowcs 
doc. Behold the desired minilier of Cucuij, al what time the 
hunter eaolotli the llre-lir.aiido out of his hand. Some Cmnius 
Roniulimt's follnwoth tlie iiru-briiiKic, and lightotli on the 
grniindo; thuii is lie easily taken, as travellers may take a 
heutle if they have need tlievcof, walking with his. wings 
sliutl. Others duiiie that the Guntij are wooiit to he taken 
afior this mamier, lint say, that the luiiitevs especially have 
houghs full of leaves ready pre\iuved, or liro.id liiiiieii cloatlis, 
wlievowitli lliey smile the Curiiiai flying iihnut on high, and 
stiike him to the ground, whoro he lyeth as it were astontslicd, 
and sud'eretli liimself to hoe liikeii ; or, as tliey say, following 
the fall oftlie lly, they lake the preye, hy easting the siiine 
hushie hough or linen cloatli upon him ; howsoevoi it hoe, the 
limiter haviiigc the liuiiliiig Ciuiiij, retiinietli lioliiu, and shut- 
ting the doore of the house, leltetli the preye goo. The Garay 
loosed, swiftly flyetli alinnt the whole house seeking gnatts, 
imtlei- tlieir hiiiigiiig hedds, mid uhout the faces of them that 
slecpe, whielie the gniut's used to a.ssaylo ; they seem to execute 
the odice of watehnioii. Hint .such as .ire .shut in may rpiietly 
rust. Auollier iileasant and prolitniile commodity proeeedetli 
from the Ci'cniJ. As niniiy eyes as every Oticuius openeth, 
the luisto eii.ioyeth tlie light of so many eniidels; so that the 
inliabitaiits spimie, sewe, weave, and dnnee hy the light of the 
flying Cucuij. Tlie inliabitanls lliinke that the Ciinthis is tie- 
lighted with the harmony and melody of their .singing, and 
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that liee aUo exei'ciseth his motion in the ayre according to the 
action of their dancing ; hut hee, by reabon of the ditors circuit 
of the gnatls, of necessity swiftly flycth about divers ways to 
seek his food. Our intai also rc.ide and write by that light, 
which always eontinueth until he h.ave gotten enough wherehv 
he may be well fedd. The gnatts being cleansed, or driven 
out of cloois, the Cucuiui beginning to famish the light liesrlii- 
neth to f.iilo ; therefore when they see his light to wave dim, 
opening the little doore, they sot him at libertie, that he may 
seeke his foode. 

In .spoit and merriment, or to the intent to terrifie such as 
are afrayd of every shadow, they say, that many wanton wild 
feliowub sometimes rubbed their faces by night with the flesh 
of a Ciicuuis, being killed, with purpose to meet their neigh- 
bours with a flaming countenance, as with us sometimes wanton 
young men, putting a gaping toothed vizard over theii face, 
endeavour to ten Ifie children, or women, who are easily frighted ; 
for the face being anointed with the lump or fleshy part of the 
Cucuiiis, shineth like a flame of Arc ; yet in short space that 
fiery viitue wa\eth feeble and is ettinguislied, seeing it is 
a certain blight humour received in a thin substance. There 
is also another wonderful commodity proceeding from the Cii- 
cuins j the islanders appointed by our menn, goe with their 
good will by night, with two CuciiiJ tied to the great toes of 
their feet ; for the traveller goetli better by the direction of 
these lights, than if he brought so many candels with him as 
their open eyes ; he also earryeth another in his hand to seek 
the Utia by niglit, a cei tain kind of cony, a little exceeding a 
mouse in bignesse and bulke of bodie : which four-footed beast 
they oiiely knewe before our coming thither, and did cate the 
same. They also go a fishing by the light of the Oicuij .” — 
PlEl'aO MAaTIHE. 


Bells of gold 

Blnihoss^d Ms glittering helmet, — XVIII, p. 328. 
Among the pre.sents wbleb Corte.s sent to Spain were “ two 
helmets covered with blue precious stones ; one edged with 
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golden belles and many plate of gold, two golden Itnobhcs 
sustaining the belles. Tlie other covered with the same stones, 
but edged with 23 golden belles, crested with a greene foule 
sitting on the top of the helmet, whose feet, hill, and eyes were 
all of gold, and .several golden kiiobbcs sustained every hell.” 
— Ihicrno Maiitihe. 

So oft the yeoman hud, in days of yore, 

Cursinii his perilous tenure, wound the horn. 

XVIII. p. 328. 

Covmigc Tcmive. 

A white plume 

Nodded aliove, far seen, .ftoatiny like foam 

Upon the stream of battle. — XVIII. p. 329. 

” His tall white plume, which, like u high-wrought foam. 
Floated on the tempestuous strciun of fight, 
iSlieweil wliere lie swept the field. 

Younu’s Busiris, 

The .journey of the Dead. — XIX. p. 3.30. 
Clnvlgero. Tovquemada, 1. 1.3. c. 47. 

Tlie fighting nunmtiuns of the Mc-vicans are loss .absurd than 
the moving rocks of the Greeks, us they are placed, not in this 
world, lull in the road to tlie next. 

“ i. Martio it Si!,v, Julio cansuUbus, in atjro BIntinensi dm 
monies inter .so coneurrerunt, crepiitt maximo assulfantes et rece- 
dautes, et inter eo.s Jlammd fumoque exeimte. Quo comursu vittis 
mimes elisai sunt ; aninialia penmdta qim intra fucrant, exani- 
mata sunt." — .T. Havisii Textoris Officina, f. 210, 

A fiery mountain i.s a had neighbour, but a quarrelsome one 
must he iuihiitely worse, and a dancing one would not he 
much better. It is a happy thing for us, who live among the 
mountains, that they are now-a-day.s very peaceable, .and have 
loft olf “ skipping like rams.” 

funeral and Coronation, • — XIX. pp. 337. 340. 
Clavigero. Torquemada. 
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This coronation oath resembles in absurdity the language of 
the Chinese, who, in speaking of a propitious event occurring, 
either in their own or any other country, generally attribute 

it to the joint will of Heaven and the Emperor of China. 

Bauiiow. 

I once heard a street-preacher exhort his auditors to praise 
God as the first cause of all good things, and the Iving as 
the second. 


Let the guilty tremble! it shall jiow 
A draught of agony and death to kini, 

A stream of Jitiry poison. — XX. p. 3^2. 

I have no other authority for attributing this artifice to Te- 
zozornoc, than that it h.^s been practised very often and veiy 
successfully. 

“A Chief of Dsjedda,” says Niebuhr, “informed me that 
two hundred ducats had been stolen from him, und wanted me 
to discover the thief. I excused myself, saying, that I left 
that sublime science to tlie Malioinmedan sages j and very soon 
afterwards a celebrated Schcch sheu’ed, indeed, that he knew 
more than I tlid. He placed all the servants in a row, made a 
long prayer, then put into the month of e.ich a bit of paper, 
and ordered them all to swallow it, after having assured them 
that it would not harm the innocent, but that the punishment 
of Heaven would fall on the guilty; after which he examined 
the mouth of every one, and one of them, who had rot swal- 
lowed the paper, confessed that he had stolen the money. 

A similar anecdote occurs in the old Legend of Pierre 
Faifeu, 

Comment la Dame de une grosse Maison ou il hanioit, perdit ung 

Dijamant en sa maisojiy qiCil lug fist subtillement recowrer* — 

Chap. 22. p, 58. 

Ung certain joiLTf la Dame de Vhostel 
But uvg eiimvif, Uquel pour vragfut teU 
Car elle avoii en sa main gauche ou dextre 
Ung Dyamanij que Von renommoit de esire 
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Dc h th hien cin^ cens chicalz - 
Ovi ponr souhdain vous advcrth du cas, 

On en dormant, ou en fmsa 7 it la vnlle, 

Dh dfnj htj/ cheut, dont tresfort s'emsrmlk, 
Q«’ cl* nc le ii'cicve eft »on cueur trh many, 
Et n'ose ausfi h dbr a manj ; 

Mais a Faijht fdUe eat s'en. complamhc, 

Qni respoyidit, sans r/randeineiit laplavidre, 
Quc him failloit qut h Sdgncny' h s^cnst, 
Et qu*elle hiy dist mjK qu*U s'an apjm rmst. 
En ecfaisant le wiidant Pifire Maisire 
La ler.ouvrer ha/ est all^ prom^ttre, 

Cc vmycnnuM qiiil east einqnanU escnz, 
QiCclk hty promist, sans enfaire refuz, 
Panlllmmt qu* auckun dc la jnaison 
L'oust point trouvi, il cn roaJroit rtttsyw. 
Lcurs 2iTopos tinsy s*cn alia seurc etferme 
La fUcU Dame, ct au Snijneur affeme 
i )?4 Dyumani le susdict intenst, 

Dont U neJiH jms yrant conic on armt, 

Cc nonohstant quefust le don de Jiopces, 
donne *2mr sur aniics yicyocos ^ 

Cur comroHccnr sa femme (mez cn wPf»iV 
V avoir perdu, mak grand dudl en avoit : 
Or ioutesfois a Faifen il orchnne 
Faire son mteil, d puissance il lay donne 
A sou plaisir faire ainsi qu'il mtml. 
Inconiineni Faifen fist tout content 
Tost assembler servitenrs ct servanies, 

Grans vt petitz, et les jmtes fermanies, 

Les Jist renger en «?ie chamhre a part, 

Ou dc grant peur chasnm d^ eulz avoit pari. 
Quant il eust fait, appdla Slew et Da?ne, 
Dnsqueh and} esioit do corps et de ame, 

Et dmtnt culx aa servansjist icrmon 
Du Dgamnnt, hitr disant] noils eherman, 
Et icamns lien par I'art de niero?nance 
Celuij qui hai et tout en evidance 
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Fdgnoit charmer la chamheen tons endroitz, 

Se pourmcna^it devant hoijtkux ou droltz. 

JX jjarmy mtzl* vtTriere, 

Emm]/ la courU ung garsonnct arrieret 
Qui n'csioit point o les auires venu, 

Eont vouz orrez qu'il en est advemi. 

Ce nonolstant qu'il y en east grant M07W^re, 

Cinqunnfe on phis^ souhdain faignit sotibz iimhre 

Ec divinevy que tout n'y estoit pointy 

Ees scrviUurs 9te congyioissans h point 

Eircnt qne iiul ne rcstoit de la hende 

Fo) s le herger / donCy disl-Ut qu*on le mandOy 

Eien le s^avoys et autres thoses scay, 

QiCil tiienne iQ&ty et vouh verrez I'essay. 

Qun7it fut vemct demande une arhaUeste 
Que bender fist o grant peine et moUstey 
Car forte estoit dcs mdlhures qui soicjif. 

Zcs assistens iresfoi't s' esimhyssoient 
Quefatra il veidt, car dessus il fail ?)ietire 
Ung font raillony puis atnsi la nmetire 
Elsshs la tahUy et couchSe a travels 
Tout droit tenduct et atourn^o envei'Sy 
Viir OH passer on doit devant la table. 

Tout ce casfaifj coimne rcsolu ei stable, 

Dist d la Eanic, et aitssi an St igneurj 

Quo nul d'culx ne kvut tant fiance in son heur. 

Tie dcmandcr la hague dessus dicte, 

Var nul barat ou cmitelk mauflicte / 

^''av il convmit, sans faiie nul destours 
Que chascun diexdx passe etface son tour 
Eevant le trect, arc, arhaUeste, ou Jlesc/ie, 

‘^ans qne le cneur ffaiicun se. plye ou fiesche ; 

pnis apres les servans passeroni, 

Mais hien croyez que ne repasseroni, 

CeuJx ou ccluy qui la hague I’etiennent, 

Mais estre mortz tons asseurez se ticnnent 
Son ditfinijy chascun y a passe 
Sans que nul fust ne blece ne cass6 ; 
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took it, conllned it, and in spite of the attempts and stratagems 
of this captive soul, wliicli sought but to deliver itself from its 
piison, he brought it back the same ru,ul by which he came 
to his own village. I know not if ho recollected to take the 
brain, or judged it unnecessary ; but ns soon as be arrived he dug 
up tbu body, and prepared it according to the instuictions he 
had received, to render it fit for the reception of the soul, 
wliieh was to reanimate it. Every thing was ic.uly for this 
rosurreetion, when the impertinent curiosity of one of those 
who were present prevented its success. The captive soul, 
hiidiiig itself fiee, tied away, and the whole journey was ren- 
dered useless. The young man derived no other advantage 
than that of having been at the Land ol feoiils, and the power 
of giving corlaiu tidings of it, which were transmitted to pos- 
terity. — liAiri'AU sur Ics Moeias dc tlanviii/n Amei iqvains, 
I'om. I. p. 401. 

“ One, I rcmoinher, aHirmed to ino that Itimself Imd heon 
dead four days ; tliat most of his friends in that time were 
gathered together to Ids fiiiieial; and that he should has elieen 
buried, but tliat some of his relations at a great distance, who 
wete sent for uiioo tliiit oeeiision, were not arrived, before 
whose coming lie eninu to life ag.iin. In this time he says ho 
went to tlio plaeu where the sun rises (imiigining the eaith to 
heaplaliil, and directly over that idnco, at a gieat height la the 
air, he was ndiulttod, he says, into it great house, wliicli he sup- 
poses was sevcial miles iii length, and saw many wonderful 
things, loo tedious as well us ridiculous to mention. Another 
pel son, a woman, whom I have not seen, hut hemi credibly in- 
forined of by the Indians, deehires she was dead several (lays; 
that her soul went southward, and feasteil and danced ivith 
the happy spoils ; and that she fouiul all things uxnetly agree- 
able to the Indian notions of n fiittiru state.” — liiiAiNran. 

tJiiU difcrJiA one, who hnimteih uU 

The sonyn of iM the minyed ehorUters. — XXI 11. p. 356, 
The Moeklng Hii'd is ofteu nientioned, and with much feel- 
ing, in Mr. Davis’s Travels in Anierlea, a very singular and 
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interesting \olunio. Ho desciilus himself in nno plnco 
listciiin" by moonlight to one that usually jicubocl within .t 
few yards of his log hut. A iiegross \, as sitting on the 
thiesholcl of the next door, smouking tlia stump of an old 
pipe. Fknst God Almighty, excLiinicd the old woman, hair 
sii'cet that Moching Bird hing ! he never tiie. By day and liv 
night it s’ngs alike; when weary of mocking otheis, the bird 
take-^ lip its OAvn natural strain, and so jojoiis a creature Is 
it, that it ^lill jump and dance to its own mii‘'ic. The bird is 
perfectly domestic, for the Ameiicans hold it sacred. Would 
that we had inoie of these humane proludiees in Eiiglaiul’ 
. . if that word may be applied to a feeling so good in itself 
and in its tendency. 

A good old piotGhtant missionary meiUions another of tlu 
American siugiug-birds very technically, 

‘‘ Of black birds there be millions, uhich are great tb-- 
vourers of the Indian corn as soon as it appear'i out of the 
ground: unto this •‘Ort birds, especi.allj, in.u the ini '•deal 
fowls, the Divcllb, be svell resembled (and '■o it pleasuth the 
Lord Jesus hii-nself to observe, Mutt. 13.), which mystis’dl fowl 
follow the sowing of the word, pick it up frtnn loose and cure- 
less hearers, as these black biid^ follow the miitcrial seed, 
against these they are very cai'cful, both to set their coin 
enough, that it may have a strong loot, not so apt to he pluckt 
up, as also they put up little watch-houses in the middle oi 
thciv fields, in which they or their biggest childreu lodge ' 
— lloGJsn AViiaaAMs. 

The caryon Crowe, that lothsome beast. 

Which cries against the rayne, 

Both for her hewc and for the rest 
The Devill resembleth playne : 

And as with gonnes wc kill the crowe 
Tor spoyling our releefe, 

The Dc\jll so must we oveithrowe 
With gunshot of bolcefe. 

Gascoione'a’ Good ~ mo }) n ^. 
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Ji'iir i-lzt/aii riMiPs iti iiiiyrr, anil her Gods 

■«»»(;. — XXIV. p. 303. 

Kill nil limt you eiiii, •.iiid the Tla'.canans to Cortes- the 
yuiiujc that (hey may nut hear arms, the old that they may not 
I'ive eoiuisel. — III iinai. Dia-/, p, 50. 


VVir CVri'/r of the Vivrs is full. — XXVI. p, 373 , 
'roripieiuadii, 1. 10 . e. thl. 3‘he tradition of the Five Suns 
is related liy ClavlKuro : the oriiriu of the present by the same 
lUKlioi and liy Torniiemada, 1. 0. c. 43. ; the whole of the ce- 
reuionies Isaeeurately slated. 

Di'liiiii ! ill part I fur so Ihr note, 

Arllriilutiiti in hisnnLhw iuiiijtic 
Sinihr iu the Jzlrrii. — XXVU. p, 383, 

My exeu'.e for this iiriif.;ui(ieant ugeney, as I fear it sdll lit- 
ihoiight, amsi he, that llie fnet itself is histoneally triiei bj 
iiie.iiei of Ihi'i oineii the A/.leeiri svere inducod to iiiilt their 
I'otiiiliy, after 11 aerie-i of eahmiities. ’fhe luiuler who had ad. 
ilie-.'i eiioiiyji In iulliieiiee them sriis Iliiitidtoii, a name wlikhi 
have Iilleied to Vnliidthitmi for the aalte of euphony [ the note 
ofthe hiiil e. esiue-wil in .Spanish and Italinn thus, hVitii; tic 
i-iv of Ihe iHiirliil TOiiitolhe heller expressed. — TointiiimAM, 

1 . e. I . t 'i.Avioi no. 

V'/n- ('hair uf GuiL — -XXVll. p. 3111. 

.Mesilli, Ihey-iaid, iippeiired Inihemdnring thoir emigration, 
mill ordeied llieio In earry him before them litachair; Tcoyc- 
piilli it wa-* enlled. I onoiii’inAnAi 1, 3. e. 1. 

The hidroii'i lii'iireanf their idols nve easily accounted for by 
Ihe lli'.liaian idTIie Uominieinis in hlexien. 

<• A-. iil'len IIS Ihe Devil iippeiived liitlie Alexicaiifl, they made 
innneiliiilely mi idiil nf llie Ih'iire in whiidi they had seen him; 
..oineliini-s as a Him, iilliel'tiines iin a dug, otheitimcs nsnscr- 
,ienl 1 nnd lei ihe inidiiliims Devil lonk advanhn;e of this weak. 
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ness, he assuniecl a new form every time to gain a new' image 
ill which he might be worshipped. The natural timidity of 
the Indians aided the design of the Devil, and he appeared to 
them in horrible and afFrighting hgures that he might ha\e 
them the more submissive to his will; for this reason it is that 
tlie idols which we still see in Mexico, placed in the coriieis of 
the ‘.troots ns spoil's uf the Gospel, arc so deformed and iif-ly — 
Fr. Auousris Davila Padilla. 

To spread in other lands Me^vitli's name. 

XXVII. p. :JUj. 

It will scarcely be believed that the resemblance between 
!Me\ieo and Messiah sliould have been adduced as a proof that 
America was peopled by the ten tribes. Fr. Este^a^ de 
Salazar discovered tliis wise argument, which is noticed in 
Gregorio Garcia’s very credulous and very learned work on 
tJic Origin of tlie Indians, 1. X c. 7. § 2. 
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New bticii-'jqinrJ. 




